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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





INTRODUCTION, 









OT within living me- 
kg- mory has theAcademy 
> opened at so grave a 
crisis in its history. All 
possible considerations 
/ seem to add import to 

the present exhibition. 
A new President has just 
succeeded to a post of peril 
and of honour, held with 
singular discretion by his pre- 
A reformed constitu- 
. tion has been accepted by the 
Government as a preliminary to 
Y.\ still further changes. Further- 
\s7 more, the Academy must quit its 

: present home, and be driven to 
seek elsewhere a local habitation. This 
National Institution, in short, is placed 
upon its trial. It cannot longer rest in its 
present estate; it cannot resist reform in 
this age of progress; it cannot, unless its 
boundaries be widened, calculate on keep- 
ing even its ancient prestige in the face of 
competing associations. In short, the time 
has come when the Royal Academy will no 
longer be permitted to stopthe way ; the pres- 
sure of conspiring circumstances compels 
it at last to move onwards. The present 
exhibition, then, opens, as we have said, 
at a momentous crisis. All eyes will be 
turned to see what are the claims of the 
Academy to Royal sanction and national 
subsidy. The past acts of the governing 
forty will be arrayed for critical, possibly 
for hostile, judgment. Even the wisdom 
which gave to the Academy its new Presi- 
dent may be called in question. Certainly 
the judgment and the honesty which de- 
cide recent and pending elections will be 
narrowly weighed before increased powers 
and privileges receive the sanction of the 
Imperial Parliament. Surely, too, the aspect 
which these walls present, in their array 
of pictures, will not pass without note or 
hostile comment. Of many works it will 
be said, why year by year cumber they the 
narrow ground ? why when a man’s talents 
are gone can he not take a quietus, and 
leave room for those who will adorn the 
space too long dishonoured 2? Other pictures 
thrust out of sight, or it may be turned 
absolutely out of doors, rise in witness to 
the charge that the Academy has been a 
cuque—a private society intent on the pro- 
motion of individual interests, not a public 
institution earnest in the performance of 
national duties. Each picture then, pro- 
minent in merit, or position, will be scanned 
either asa programme of promise, or asa 
count in a hostile indictment. Foes there 
may be who will scoff, enemies who will 
exclaim, “ Is this all you can show after the 


decessor, 











reign of acentury ? is this the condition into 
which your Academy schools have brought 
the Art of the country? For history the 
exhibition gives costume, for High Art 
naturalistic genre.” Such are the cries which 
will be heard, but for our part we shall 
lend more willing ear to friendly counsels. 
We believe that the Academy, notwith- 
standing the detects and shortcomings at 
which we have pointed, has done a good 
work, and deserves well of the country. 
Even the present exhibition is a proof that 
the interests committed to its charge have 
not been neglected wholly. ‘The talent 
which these walls proclaim must shortly be 
recognised, the area of the Academy ex- 


tended, the patronage of the State made | 


something better than a name. And then 
we feel persuaded that England’s Academy 
of Arts, thus reformed and invigorated, 
will secure to us in future years a con- 
tinuance of noble exhibitions, whereof the 
works which we now proceed to pass in 
review may be accepted as the promise and 
the pledge. 


I. HISTORY, SACRED AND SECULAR, 


The divisions we adopt are somewhat arbi- 
trary. It is not always easy to say, for ex- 
ample, where High Art begins, or in what | 
it may consist. Yet that some basis of | 
classification should be laid down, so that 
the vast mass of miscellaneous materials 
crowded into an exhibition of eight hun- | 
dred pictures may be disposed in analytic 
order, is obviously a method attended with | 
convenience. The disposition we have 
made, however, must be regarded only as | 
an imperfect means to a desirable end. 
With this apology, we will proceed to the | 
principles it were well to remember when 
we approach historic works, either sacred 
or secular. These necessarily relate to time, 
subject, and style. History, of course, 
concerns itself with times past, as distin- 
guished from times present, and the con- 
sequence of this simple truth would seem 
to be, that a historic picture should carry 
the mind back from the immediate fore- 
ground of present and passing events into 
the midst of transactions which in some 
degree, at least, have become the property 
of imagination. I’rom this it follows that 
the treatment should be removed, as far as 
may be, from the ways, manners, and 
appliances of our common every-day life. 
Costume will'of itself go far to do this; 
and yet beyond and even above mere forms 
of dress, there is a certain dignity and 
importance befitting characters which take 
their stand in the historic past. Therefore 
it is fortunate when, in addition to robes 
of state, there can be given to humanity 
regal bearing,—when the men who have 
long ago been removed to another scene 
can be made to act as in the presence of 
eternity. Having suggested thus much 
as to time, by implication we have said 
almost all that is needed on the subject- 
matter and the Art-style befitting historic 
works. ‘The nobler the thought the better, 
for High Art is nothing else than the pic- 
torial expression given to lofty truth. 
Therefore let no mean thoughts, no un- 
worthy -otives, find place on the canvas 
dedicated to history. Of the Art-style best 
comporting with such themes, the fore- 
going premises lead to inevitable conclu- | 
sions. Stateliness, sobriety, and even 
severity, have marked all true-minded 
historic schools. Furthermore, a certain 
abstract and even ideal manner has been | 
deemed not unsuited to forms and thoughts | 
which in the lapse of centuries survive only | 
in the courts of memory. The masters of 
the middle ages thus treated histgzywhich 








was indeed deemed by them a theme con- 
genial to the poet even more than a pro- 
blem to be solved by the archwologist. 
Yet it is but fair to add that the opposing 
school of the realists has in our day gained 
strength, as a glance round the wails of the 
Academy will at once make manifest. 
Divers dangers it will be easily understood 
beset either of the two schools, at least in 
its extremes. ‘The idealistic method, as 
represented by the picture of Mr. Leighton, 
may. possibly want actuality and indivyi- 
| duality ; and the realistic style, as seen in 
| every room, may in turn lack state and 
| dignity, and be shorn of the spell which 
| attends imagination ;—so true is it, that 
Art is a compromise and surrender, and 
| that a perfect style is just the happy mean, 
| the little more or less, which proverbially 
| it is so difficult to maintain. The following 
works will, as a matter of necessity, some- 
what deviate from this middle line, and 
that probably just in proportion as the 
artist may have spoken himself out boldly 
and manfully. 

‘Here Nelson Fell,’ inscription on tho 
quarter-deck of H.M.S. Victory (47), by D. 
Mactise, R.A. Such is the moving in- 
cident which one of the greatest of historic 
painters has made the centre of a com- 
position remarkable for vigour, action, and 
verisimilitude. The battle of Trafalgar 
is concentrated on the spot which witnessed 
its chief tragedy. As Nelson on board the 
Victory approached the enemy, murderous 
was the fire that flew through the rigging 
and swept the decks. ‘The admiral’s 
secretary, Scott, had been just struck down, 
and eight marines were killed by a double- 
headed shot. ‘‘ This is too warm work,” 
said Nelson to Captain Hardy, ‘to last 
long.” The Victory then came, as seen in 
the picture, into closest quarters with her 
antagonist, the edoutable ; and the hooks 
and boom-irous getting intermixed or catch- 
ing in the leash of the sails, the two ships 
were held together firmly. Then the Victory 
opened a deadly fire, and everything went 
on well till about half-past one o'clock. 
The rigging of the Medoutable was filled 
with riflemen. Nelson walked on the 
larboard-side of the quarter-deck with 
Captain Hardy, and having, before going 
into action, put on his state uniform, em- 
broidered with the Order of the Bath, he 
afforded an excellent mark. A musket 
ball fired from the mizen-top of the 
Redoutable, at not more than fifteen yards 
distance, struck Nelson through the fore- 
part of the epaulette. The admiral fell. 
Hardy stooped and asked if he were 
dangerously wounded. Nelson replied, 
‘‘They have done for me at last, Hardy 
my back bone is shot through.” This is 
the moment Maclise has chosen. Soon 
after, the hero of Trafalgar was carried down 
into the cockpit, where in three hours he 
died. The scene of the picture, then, as the 
title implies, is on the quarter-deck where 
Nelson fell. Each circumstance we have 
recounted has been indicated in the 
painter's literal chronicle. The picture 18, 





| in fact, a panorama extending along the 
deck of the Victory. The painter, for 


perspicuity, has marshalled his materials 
into three groups. The central composition 
encircles the dying Nelson; on either side 
the narrative 1s continued through con- 
necting passages, each incident adding 
fulness and emphasis to the tremendous 
drama. ‘The realistic rendering of acces- 
sories, such as cannon, shot, cordage, and 
a glass of grog, gives to the battle-scene the 
ersuasion of reality. The spectator, indeed, 
Ctioves himself present in the action, so 
forcibly does circumstantial detail pro- 
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claim the terrible truth. The dead strew 
the deck, and two pools of blood tell of the 
It was a happy thought, that 
opening in the clear blue sky above the 
head of the dying hero. The blanket of 
thick smoke is rolled away, the gates of 
the future, into which so many spirits are 
flying from their mortal tenements, are 
thrown open, and light brightens, as with 
hope, in the face of the victor of Trafalgar. 
“England expects every man to do his 
duty’ was the signal of that day. Nelson | 
lived to hear the news, “ Victory is ours.”” In 
dying, the last words he uttered were, 
“Thank God I have done my duty.” Our 
readers are already aware that the picture 
now exhibited is the oil study for the large 
mural painting, forty feet long, executed 
by Mr. Maclise in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Academy picture, though of 
unusual size for an easel work, is small in 
comparison to the monumental composition | 
at Westminster. Yet the of the 

figures is not felt to be diminutive. In 

fact, the largeness of manner which was | 
imperative in an architectonic work has 
found its way, perhaps unconsciously, into 
this compressed replica. Mr. Maclise has 
been of late an absentee from the Academy. 
We are glad that the cause of this absence 
—the onerous undertaking at Westminster 
—has this year been the means of giving to 
the public this masterly composition. 

Mr. FrepertckK Goopa.t, R.A., has, in 
his poetic and deeply impressive picture, 
‘Hagar and Ishmael’ (6), more than 
maintained the position which the works of 
recent years have won. To fill wide 
canvas with two figures, the presence 
whereof shall be felt in the surrounding 
solitude, is, indeed, no easy task. Less 
thought is often involved in crowded com- 
positions, where any defect in the compo- 
nent parts may find compensation in the 
aggregate. Lut where figures are few they 
must be faultless. . 
Mr. Goodall is perhaps as grand as any 
which Scripture history suggests. Sarah 
suid unto Abraham ‘* Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son,” ‘‘ and she departed 
and wandered in the wilderness of - 
sheba.”’ 


carnage. 


scale 


i 


The subject chosen by 


Lbeer- 
Here then, in the desert country 
which extends on the eastern side of the 
Red Sea, are Hagar and her son Ishmael. 
just as Abraham sent them away. They 
cannot long have entered on this waste and 





wide wilderness, for the water borne in the 
bottle on the shoulder is not yot spent, 
the kindled wrath of the woman has 
cooled. There is, indeed, nobility 

assurance in Hagar's aspect, for she kn 
that God will make ot 
nation. 


and 

not 

and | 
ows | 
her son a rreat 
Yet the picture tells us, by un- | 
mistakable signs, that she 
and a wanderer. 

however, to threaten just 
sullers. 
quelled. 


( luims. 


is to be an | 


outcast She 


seems, | 
as much as she 
lier spirit is proud and not easily 
All this, too, the picture pro- 
Sympathy, indeed, we believe 
has generally been enlisted on the | 


wor 
outcast s side, 


The Art-qualities of the 
work may be thus analysed 


solitude and 
lemnity in the desert seen 


» OXtent in the 
awit pot horizon, des p shade in the le 
aKY, dark 


BO; 


werlng 
response in the purple shadow 
A \ ilture hovers 
blood ; 


hrown across the plain. 
sky, 
strewn with skeletons. The only 
life that walk the earth are 
her son | 
t t, both by 
ui U lustre « I 

ol biwe MLSS vrointo emer 
(ress he for and 
complementary colour 


Wid, 


im the sceenting the earth is 
forms of 
the outeast and 
he figure of Ilagar is enhanced 
>the uttermos I nobility of form 
Her is 
uld; the head- 
of the 
H ivar, We 
a sphinx-like 


Colour, 


robe 


has ¢t Dbrilllancy 
orange, 
are was an Ngyptian ; 


of his two pictures. 


| Jesus is in their company. 
not, for we now know what at the moment | 
| was unknown, that Jesus is not sporting 


80-called school of High Art 


type of face, massive, finely formed, and 
firmly modelled, pronounces the head in 
strength. Finally, specially worthy of 
note is the power maintained in quietism. 
The effect has been kept down; we feel 
there is a reserve of force. 

Mr. Epwarp ArMITaGE has suffered 
injustice. The hangers ought certainly to 
have made room on the line for one at least 
A way might easily 
have been found had there been the will, 
and let us add, had clanship consented to 
forego its apparently prior claims. The 


| pictures, however, of Mr. Armitage have a 


strength which it 1s not easy to demolish. 
The artist has chosen for his smaller 
composition an incident immediately pre- 
ceding the moment seized by Mr. Holman 


Hunt in a well-known picture, and by | 


Mr. Dobson in a work exhibited in the 
present Academy. Mr. Hunt depicted 
the ‘Finding of the Child Jesus ;’ 
Armitage has represented the previous act 
of seeking. Joseph and Mary, we are told, 


had turned back again to Jerusalem, and | 
| the spectator comes upon them in the | 


The | 


midst of their three days’ search. 
anxious mother, in earnest appeal to the 


frequenters of a wayside well in the Holy | 
City, inquires, ‘‘ Haye you not seen my | 


son’’’ Joseph, at the corner where the street 


branches off into an open place, stands with | 
A group of boys is seen | 


searching look. 
in the distance at play; perchance the child 
Nay, he is 


with playmates, but seated in the Temple 
in serious dispute with the doctors. Sus- 


} pense and anxious forebodings, which are 
the prevailing sentiments of the picture, | 


move to sympathy. A touching, tender 


| sorrow, which as yet has found no solace, | 
gives to the work solemnity and pathos. | 


‘The treatment adopted is something 


between the Academic and the naturalistic. | 
The Madonna is clothed in the prescriptive | 
blue and white; her dress falls in studied | 
forms symmetrically; while St. Joseph | 


wears a costume which in no material 
degree departs from the present Eastern 
vogue. Raphael would of course have 
thrown over the shoulders a Roman toga. 
‘The realism of our present school of sacred 


Art, a literal rendering in which Horace 
Vernet and other French artists led the | 


way, is also seen in the truthful tran- 
script given to the accessories. It is a 
question, indeed, whether under the pre- 
vailing temper of the English mind an 
ideal or purely imaginative 


it has been carefully calculated. At first 
sight the figures seem to stand just where 
their owh convenience prompted, yet on 
further consideration it at once becomes 
apparent that there are pictorial reasons 


| why they should not place themselves 


otherwise. ‘The centre or turning point of 
the composition is the black head of a little 
urchin, a gamin of the streets of Jerusalem. 
In the Art of the middle ages, such a 
igure, which sometimes served in like 
Inanner as a keynote to the piece, was 
made to sound a lyre. In the more 
mundane Art of the present day, this little 


te a is Simply in the act of pulling on his 
Sandais, 


The colour, like the composition, 
Is simple, 


rhe work cannot be called ‘a 
colour- picture, yet are the harmonies 
thoughtfully balanced. We cannot but 
feel that this picture ought to have secured 
the election of Mr. Ar mitage as Associate. 
‘The Remorse of Judas,’ the other work 
by Mr. Armitage, belongs expressly to the 
- The scale is 


Mr. | 


| of the Desert. 
| of a black-haired little child, carefully 
| modelled and painted.—A. Lxaros, in his 


treatment | 
| would be tolerated. As for the composition, 


, last year he was present 


| S ¥ 4 > ° 
fog a lif -8i78, the subject 
| port of tragedy, the style makes 
| grandeur its chief aim. Yet the theme j 
itself is repugnant to human sym; { 
a sympathy. 
It has been said that the time might come 
when an attempt would be made to white. 
wash Judas. He certainly has not under- 
gone the operation in this picture. It has 
been averred that when Leonardo came to 
the head of Judas, he paused, and broke 
off from his labour ; for, said he, “I cannot 
picture to myself the man who would be- 
tray his Lord.” Such a conception is here 
before us. The scene of this appalling act 
is laid near the entrance to the Temple 
Judas, having repented himself, “ brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
riests and elders, saying, I have sinned 
in that I have betrayed innocent blood.” 
The elders and priests, of imperious bearing, 
pass onwards to the Temple, deigning only 
the curt response, ‘‘ What is that to us? 
see thou to that.” Judas clutches the bag 
in his hand remorsefully ; the next moment 
he goes out and hangs himself. The pic- 
ture of necessity is of repellent power. 
Three painters, already known to the 
world and this Academy in the sphere of 
sacred Art, Signol, Legros, and Dobson, 
again challenge criticism. ‘The Child 
Jesus in the Temple’ (273), by W. C. T. 
Donson, A.R.A., the same subject as ‘ The 
Finding in the Temple,’ by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, may be viewed as a sequel to the 
first-described picture of Mr. Armitage. 
The one is the finding, and the other the 
seeking. It is almost unfair to Mr. Dobson 
to suggest comparison with these works. 
His picture is pleasing, quiet, and right- 
minded. ‘The figure of the Virgin may not 
be quite satisfactory, yet we see that the 
artist has striven in the countenance to 
mingle joy with sorrow. The composition, 
as usual with Mr. Dobson, is nicely balanced, 
and the drapery has been cast with care. 
The costume may be accepted as a judicious 
compromise between forms traditional and 
naturalistic: something, in fact, between 
the Bible of Raphael and the Bedouin garb 
The cleverest figure is that 


composition, ‘The Martyrdom of St. Ste- 
phen’ (254), shows himself a disciple in the 
opposite school of naturalism. Possibly it 
was his aim to paint a picture of repellent 
power ; if so he has succeeded to his heart's 
content. The work being one which can 
scarcely be injured by distance, the hangers 
have naturally given it a position over the 
door. ‘The reading of the subject 1s new; 
the point of view chosen must be pronounced 
a little forced; perhaps the painter lays 
claim to originality, and wishes in no degree 
to place himself under obligation to Ra- 
phael. His treatment certainly is not what 
is commonly deemed sacred ; it rather in- 
clines to the picturesque, if not, indeed, 
absolutely to the grotesque. It 1s a pity 
that Mr. Legros has found his apotheosis at 
the ceiling.—Yet another contrast awaits 
the spectator in ‘The Holy Family’ (299), 
by the well-known French painter, © 
Sicnou. A transit from Caravaggio to 5as- 
soferato could scarcely be more violent 
than the change of scene and sentiment 
in the passage from the canvas of la 
to the composition of Signol. The style 0 
each artist, however, has this in common, 
that it is more continental than English. 
Mr. Signol is the painter of the oft-engrav® 
picture, ‘The Woman taken 1n Adultery ; 
in the directly 
Academic composition, ‘ The Deposition 
from the Cross ;’ in the present exhibition 
he is seen to advantage in ‘The Holy F amily, 
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treated after the approved sacred style. The 
picture of last year might have been painted 
in the studio of Vandyck; the work before 


us is such a resuscitation of the manner of | 


Carlo Dolce and Sassoferato as might be 
within the reach of Hess in Munich. The 
forms are refined, the Madonna is of spot- 
less purity, and the whole picture has been 
chastened into an ideal beauty, remote, 
indeed, from nature. ‘The colour, in keep- 
ing with refined debility, is weak as the 
texture. Balanced composition has been 
sought, yet not wholly with success; even 
the apportionment of the space upon the 
canvas seems to have presented insuperable 
difficulties to the artist. Nevertheless, the 
work is commendable, and, as we said a 
year ago, such examples of continental 
schools are of service to our Academy. It 
is only to be regretted that a space too 
restricted, even for our English painters, 
precludes the Academy from showing to 
foreigners the courtesy they claim, and 
would gladly reciprocate. The presence 
of such pictures as this Holy Family by 
Signol, enables our artists to measure their 
relative position in the ranks of contem- 
porary and even of historic Art. Thus our 
native school may learn how best to correct 
errors and supply shortcomings. 

The Academy suffers loss in the absence 
of Elmore, Herbert, Millais, and Webster, 
three of whom have been accustomed to 
swell the ranks of historic Art. 
are all the more due to Mr. E. M. Warp, 


R.A., for consenting to appear before the | 


public in a minor work. ‘Amy Robsart 
and Leicester at Cumnor Hall’ (64) is a 
picture de luxe. Never were silk stockings, 
satin and velvet robes, jewels, and daz- 
zling orders, rendered in greater truth or 
lustre. The subject, which has received 
illustration from other of our English 
painters, is suggested by a passage from 
Scott’s ‘‘ Kenilworth.” ‘* Wilt thou share 
my state with me?” said Leicester.—‘* Not 
so,” replied Amy Robsart; ‘‘ I will sit on 
this footstool at thy feet, that I may spell 
over thy splendour, and learn for the first 
time how princes are attired.” The com- 
position is injured by the mass of red cur- 
tain which overhangs the couch. As- 
suredly no work in the exhibition can vie 
with this picture in the brilliant and 
truthful rendering of richest robes and 
Jjewellery.—‘ Queen Elizabeth receiving the 
French Ambassadors after the news of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’ (314), by 
W. F. Yeames, A.R.A., is a well-chosen 
episode to a momentous history. Five 
hundred nobles, and ten thousand persons 
of inferior rank, had been butchered, to 
exterminate the Protestant faith; and the 


King of France, dreading righteous yen- | 
| II. COMPOSITIONS, IMAGINATIVE AND POETIC. 


geance on the villainy, sent orders to the 
ambassador in England to crave an audienec 
with Elizabeth, in order to appease her 
displeasure. The court was at the time 
assembled in Warwick, and the picture in- 
troduces us to a hall in that city, at the 
upper end or dais whereof the queen is 
seated, surrounded by Walsingham, Bur- 
leigh, Leicester, the Bishop of London, and 
other dignitaries. To the dismay of the 
embassy the English Court is in mourning 
for the murdered Protestants. The black 
robes throw up as a foil the brilliant dress 
of the ambassador and his suite. ‘The por- 
traits of these dignitaries being lost, certain 
of our Pre-Raphaelite painters have con- 
Se nted to supply in person the historic gap. 
Mr. Yeames has managed his subject with 
no ordinary skill. He would appear to be 
indifferent to the applause which may be 
won by high finish and dexterous execution. 
The effect he secks is best secured by thought 


Thanks | 


| loving. 


and intent. Striking contrast has been 
gained by opposition between the mourn- 
ing which palls the English court and the 
glittering robes that adorn the ambas- 
sadors. The manner in which the black, 
that necessarily preponderates, is modu- 
lated and mitigated is worthy of all praise. 
Again, perspective distance has been skil- 
fully obtained by the management of a 
long gallery and other lines, which the 
architectural interior supplies. Then, too, 
should be observed the fitting solemnity 
which clothes the serious aspect of affairs. 
It is easy to see that something disastrous 
has happened, although history tells us 


signs of indignation. The picture, in all 
essential points, is a marked success, though 
greater brilliancy or sparkle in execution 
would give to the intent additional value. 
It has rightly gained for Mr. Yeames the 
honour of Associate. 

Mr. WYNFIELD's meritorious picture, 
‘Anne Boleyn and Perey’ (547), may here 
find mention as allied to the same school 
as the work of Mr. Yeames. 
honour in the court of Henry are dining 
together in a fashion which, for its rude- 
ness, veritably belongs to the middle ages. 
And Lord Percy, seated at the table, is 
caught by fat and bluff King Hal in the 
act of making love to Anne Boleyn. The 
painter tells the story in a simple and 
truthful manner, unmarred by affectation. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the 
handling is not a little more finished. The 
| king, for example, has been put upon 
| canvas in a slovenly manner. Near Mr. 
| Wynfield’s picture hangs a very different 
| work, ‘Lady Jane Grey’ (562), by Mr. F. 
Wysurp. There is a prettiness about the 
rendering of this student of royal blood, a 
smoothness in the painting, a pearly sur- 
face on the flesh, which scarcely comports 
with the dignity and sobriety of historic 
treatment. ‘The whole thing has been so 
overdone that success is pushed to the verge 
of failure.—A picture by Mr. A. JOHNSTON, 
‘Mary of Scotland at the Priory of In- 
schemachame’ (473), isa puzzle. How any 
man could throw so much good work into 





| but the composition is in direst anarchy of 
| confusion. Neither colour nor balance of 
| lines and forms is in the least understood.— 
There is a picture by Mr. W. Doveias 
which shows better generalship. ‘ Waiting 
for a Last Interview—a page from the 
history of the Civil Wars’ (386) is painted 
firmly, and managed on broad, intelligible 
principles. ‘There is spirit in the touch, 
| and every detail has a purpose. 


Historic pictures are built up of facts; 
poetic compositions are interwoven with 
| fiction. 
| the intellect; the creation of the beauti- 
ful is the function of the imagination. 
‘‘ Beauty,” writes the late President of the 
Academy, ‘‘in all its highest forms is cal- 
culated to impress on human beings the 
belief in a perfection greater than this 
world contains.”’ Such is the fitting motto 
impressed on the catalogue of the year. 
This beauty is the very soul of ‘‘ composi- 
tions imaginative and poetic.” And the 
question for us now to determine is, what 
are the features which should signalise a 
picture of such poetic birth. Primarily, 


‘then, such a work must come as the off- 


spring of the imagination—that faculty 
which, of all others, is creative and beauty- 
The Art-treatment consonant with 
poetic thought is varied. The liberty pro- 


Elizabeth managed to suppress all visible | 


The maids of | 


so bad a picture passes our comprehension. | 
| The figures individually are well painted, | 


History is within the province of | 


verbially the privilege of the poet is natu- 
rally claimed by the creative artist also. 
This, however, may be pronounced with 
certainty, that as the conception is of the 
imagination, so must be the colour, form, 
and detail. But though imagination be the 
| very life, yet every technical appliance, 
even the clever tricks of manipulation, the 
| Opposition of opaque to transparent colour, 
the rude vigour which is got by rough 
texture, may enhance reality and even 
ideality. The imagination, in short, can 
be reached only through the senses. Such 
are the governing laws by which the poetic 
works of the Academy must be judged. 

Mr. Freperick Leionron, A.R.A., has 
not exhibited so large or pretentious a work 
since the advent of ‘ The Cimabue Proces- 
| sion,’ in 1855. The present picture, sug- 

gested by a passage in Theocritus, ‘The 
Syracusan bride leading wild beasts in pro- 
cession to the Temple of Diana’ (292), will 
| naturally suggest comparison with the 
former work. Figures moying in proces- 
| sion form alike the subject of each; and a 
long frieze is in both works the character 
| which the composition takes. In size the 
| Cimabue Madonna was the longer of the 
two by three feet; on the other hand, the 
figures in the Syracusan ceremony are 
higher by one head. Mr. Leighton, in 
the parish church of Lyndhurst, has re- 
| cently completed a mural picture, ‘The 
Parable of the Ten Virgins,’ which might 
offer further points of interesting compa- 
rison. Suftlice it, however, to say that this 
artist has shown decided inclination towards 
subjects which assume a frieze-like form, 
which admit of a treatment consonant 
with classic pictures and bas-reliefs, and 
which consequently approach to the style 
known under the terms monumental, mu- 
ral, or architectonic. The manner which 
is consequently involved will be at once 
apparent, if the reader takes the trouble of 
passing from Leighton’s composition to 
‘The Death of Nelson,’ by Maclise. The 
| firures of the former stand in almost sta- 
| tuesque isolation from the sky, the picture 
| is put together on the principle of sym- 


metric balance, and the treatment may be 
said to approach that of the Marriage 
Aldobrandini, in the Vatican, and other 
Roman paintings in the museum of Na- 
ples. Let us turn to the composition 
_of Mr. Maclise for precisely opposite cha- 
racteristics. In that picture the grouping 
is comparatively picturesque, the figures 
are massed and intermingled, and the 
forms are directly naturalistic. Kach work, 
then, from difference in subject as well 
|as in style, requires to be judged of by 
distinct standards. Wide, indeed, is the 
range of our English school, and the public 
have an interest in maintaining the manner 
of each master in its variety of resource. 
It is now time that we give a concise 
description of the Syracusan procession. 
A bride, leading a lioness, approaches the 
temple of the Virgin goddess, accompanied 
by maidens, and wild beasts, tamed as by 
Una’s spell. A statue of Diana stands 
before the temple; males seldom entered 
within the door, and here maidens alone 
come to perform the mystic rites. The 
laurel which was sacred to Diana, in 
common with her brother Apollo, is woven 
into crowns and garlands. The fanes of 
the goddess were usually near to rivers 
and lakes, and glimpses of the sea that 
washes the shores of Syracuse are caught 
between the orange and fir-tree groves 
encircling the temple. Diana, indeed, was 
‘in some sort the representative of the 

wers of nature, which here triumph round 
about her altar. The procession is wrought 
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with every circumstance which can enhance 
its poetry and beauty. Of the more directly 
Art-treatment it may be necessary to add 
a word. A white marble platform gives 
continuity to figures otherwise scattered, 
and at the same time supplies a horizontal 
line essential to the composition. Outward 
motion, also indispensable to a procession, 
is likewise thereby prevented from sub- 
siding into stagnation. This horizontal 


line is again repeated by the white clouds | 


above. In the arrangement of the chiar- 
oscuro, the figures tell as shadows, the 
clouds carry the highest lights. Variety 
is yained by the mountains in the distance, 
and by the group of citizens, a cynic 
among the number, who stand in the 
foreground as spectators of the pageant. 
The drapery, which is directly classic, with 
here and there a Grecian border used as 
decoration, has been studiously cast, an 
Art seldom carried so far save by the 
German school. The colour, though rich 
and approaching the decorative, is yet 
broken into tertiary hues, according to the 
practice more in vogue in continental than 
English Art. But above all, this picture 
is dedicated to beauty—in thought, in form, 
an in colour. Accordingly the treatment 
is ideal rather than literal and individual. 
Indeed the figures are generalised even to 
a fault,—one chief failing in fact, which 
militates ugainst success, is the obvious 
repetition of the same type without the 
variety and accident that would give to the 
scene more of nature's truth and reality. 
A modification in texture also, according 
to the varied surface of materials, such as 
stone, drapery, and flesh, would add to 
vigour and actuality. 

Mr. W. KE. Frosr, A.R.A., once more 
indulges in the semi-nude. Nature, when 
least adorned, has a right to expect that 


the artist will take no advantage of her | 
unprotected state. Mr. Frost, as well as | 


Sir kdwin Landseer, have sinned grievously 
not against morals exactly, but certainly 


against good taste. Female « harms should | 


be painted delicately; and when they are 
ostentationsly shown as an excuse for a 
poor picture, public decency is outraged. 
The nude must be painted well or not at 
all, Neither Mr. Frost nor Sir Edwin 
Landseer have any st h justification for 
the works they have this year inflicted on 
the (Academy under the respective titles of 
‘The I mpest’ (306), and * Lady Godiva's 
Prayer’ (109), The former work may be 
best dosignated by the well-known lines 


” 


We need scarcely say that the poetry sug- 


vests a | 


. 


beauty which the picture fails to 
embody. It is true that the public have 
in years past looked with favouring eve 
the faney and fuiry creations of Mr. ] 
upon whom it was thought the mantle of 
Etty had descended in bleach d and faded 
hue It is a pity that the s lver tones of 


M: Frost have tended to chalk, that his 


blackness, and 
mand the easy 
grace of lite. The painter has moreover, 
self too often. Nature ngs 
Mr. Frost should do so 

ketch by Mr. Wa 
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formances. Mr. Poole, like Mr. Frost, 
makes sure of a poetic subject. He takes 
his text from the pages of Shakspere. 
Imogen and the ‘Cave of Belarius’ (82) 
might certainly have given the painter 
occasion for the better deploy of long 
recognised powers and resources. The 
composition 1s one-sided ; the figures repeat 
themselves a little too obviously; and 
Imogen is not only a disguise, but a parody. 
We presume that Mr. Poole has intention- 
ally set at nought minor details of execu- 
tion and delicacies of handling; his colour, 
too, is not of that rich and resplendent 
harmony we are accustomed to extol in 


rapturous visions, such as the Troubadours | 


of former years. We trust that Mr. Poole 


may some other year be again up to his | 


own high level. Indeed, two minor works 
in this exhibition serve to recall his 
best manner. In his special line, we all 
admit, he has never been surpassed.—Mr. 
Nort Patron has seen a vision and paints 
a full-fledged angel. ‘Mors Janua Vita’ 
(299), for such is the title which his picture 
bears, is intended to be more than usually 
impressive, and people who happen not to 
like the Art may, at any rate, profit by the 
moral. A knight, wounded and weary, 
encounters a ‘‘shadow.” ‘*The shadow 
made a pause, and turning round, laid upon 
him a hand, at whose touch his blood 
became as ice, and his heart within him 
stood still with terrors that might not be 
uttered.” It is no wonder then that things 
unutterable have proved hard to paint. 
‘The shadow” we are told ‘was clothed 
upon with light as with a garment of 
rejoicing ;” hence the aspect which the 
artist has given to the resplendent 
being who speaks to the knight, shaking 


| with mingled fear and joy within his 
brightly burnished armour. It must be | 
the pictorial powers of Calderon, Archer, 


confessed that the sentiment of the pic- 
ture is refined, and the execution as 
painstaking as if the work were a minia- 
ture. Perhaps, after all, such a con- 
ception transcends the sphere of criticism. 


| Otherwise we might venture to regret the 


want of earthly elements, especially pig- 


| ments rich in harmonies, which a terres- 
trial artist would have laid upon his | 
| two relentless sergeants. The clamour of 
the townfolks, rushing down a narrow- 


pallet. Mr. Noel Paton has another pic- 
ture, ‘I wonder who lived in there?’ (523), 
which, for detail, and especially in the exe- 
cution of the armour, shows the artist’s 


accustomed realistic hand.—Mr. A. Moore | 


last year, even by his eccentricities, excited 


curiosity, and raised expectations not wholly | 


unfavourable, ‘ Elijah’s Sacrifice,’ how- 
ever, scarcely prepared us to expect any- 
thing quite so exceptional and abnormal as 
the artist’s latest manifesto, ‘The Shula- 


do not know what the hangers could do, 
save what they have done—place this pic- 
ture out of the way over the door. The 
work has no beauty or charm to recommend 
its singularity. The heads are without 
variety; the drapery repeats itself; and 
there 1s not the slightest approach to com- 
position or concentration, either in the 
forms, colours, light, or shade. Mr. Moore 
contributes two minor pieces, bearing the 
faney titles, * Apricots’ (190), and ‘ Pome- 
granates’ (194), which, as they are at any 
rate innocuous, have obtained ‘good places. 
Perhaps such attempts to rehabilitate the 
antique should not receive discouragement. 
Chere is, at the present moment, room in 
our English school for such a line of sub- 
ject. The French have several painters 
who with success reanimate classic life and 
manners, § Apricots’ and ‘ Pomegranates,’ 
then, may be accepted, because of an intent 
Which points to the antique. The motive, 


1 
hery 


| modic, and there is still something 


however, is merely decorative; certainly 
the forms have little of the exactness and 
severity which are supposed to comport 
with classic times. Yet the Greeks and 
Romans were themselves many-sided in all 
things. But no young artist should indulge 
in an art uncertain in aim. Mr. A. Moore 
if we mistake not, possesses powers which 
he should not squander.—We may here 
welcome another young painter, who makes 
his début by a picture of promise. ‘ Across 
the Bridge’ (112), by F. W. W. Toriam, 


| Jun., is a work which should open to its 


author a career. It has a little too mach 
ambition—an infirmity common to noyi- 
tiates—and if brought down to the level of 
the eye, perhaps we should discover that 
cleverness in conception was scarcely borne 
out by thorough execution or knowledge. 
Indeed it is scarcely likely that the diffi- 
culties of foreshortening here challenged 
can be, in the comparatively early stages 
of study, entirely overcome. Mr. Topham, 
Jun. will do well next year to select a 
simpler subject, which, both in composition 
and in treatment, may admit of being 
brought together more easily and com- 
pletely. 

It has been said that the strength of the 
Exhibition is found in the ranks of young 
and rising men. This, with some modifi- 
cation, is true. In the nature of things, 
in the mere ordinary succession of the 
generations of men, in the fact that even 
great artists will grow old, and that young 
painters enter on the ever renewed battle 
of life with vigour and enterprise, each 
recurring Academy must necessarily owe 
much to the younger aspirants for honour. 


| We have paid due tribute to Mr. Yeames, 


whose talents the Academy has just recog- 


| nised by conferring on him the degree of 


Associate. Let us now bear witness to 


and Lettie. Last year ‘The Drumhead 


(Court Martial,’ by Mr. PErriE, raised 
| expectations which ‘ The Arrest for Witch- 


craft’ (179) now more than fulfils. The 
subject is novel, and every way fortu- 
nate. A. veritable old witch, who looks 
as if she herself at least had faith im 
her sorceries, is led hand-bound between 


gabled street into the open market-place, 
reaches a climax in the passionate denun- 
ciation of an old bewitched hag, who looks 
no better than she should be. The situation 
is most critical; each figure in its action, 
every head in its strongly-pronounced cha- 


| racter, enhances the reality. An air of 


truth possesses the whole scene. The exe- 


ea | cution seems intentionally left unadorned ; 
| mite” (354). We frankly admit that we | 


the artist is lost in his subject, and does 
not presume to intrude himself. His art, 


| indeed, speaks by its apparent artlessness. 


The colour, too, is left dun, and so there 18 
no forced seeking for effect anywhere. This 
picture certainly was enough to secure for 
its author. the dignity just conferred of 
Associate.—Mr. Hopdson .has chosen @ 
subject cognate with the one painted by 
Mr. Pettie. ‘The Jew’s Daughter accuse 
of Witchcraft in the Middle Ages’ (574), 3s 
the best work Mr. Hodgson has yet exhi- 
bited. The accused girl may be over spas 

wooden 
in the figures generally. But yet we gladly 
acknowledge that the artist has advance 
considerably even within the last year" 
Mr. Joun Ancien is another of our yous 
artists who is making sure progress. ” 
picture of last year, ‘You are ——e 
Maggie,’ placed him in a for most post r e 
among our rising men; its sequel os ": 
present exhibition, ‘Hearts are Trumps 
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(191), is of the same solid and sterling 
quality. The subject is the game of whist 
with dummy. ‘Three ladies, meditating 
mutual cheating, are seated at a table, 
cards in hand. The ladies are acquaintances 
we formed in Mr. Archer's previous _pic- 
ture; the motive also of the two works is 
similar. We think, however, the present 
picture has been carried out, especially 
in the accessories, more thoroughly. The 
rich brocade silks, the elaborately-carved 
chairs and tables, the background tapestry, 
the varied textures and broken tissues, 
are indeed capitally rendered. The picture 
throughout 1s marked by even balance 
and quiet blending in colour as in exe- 
cution. Mr. Archer’s second work, ‘ Buy- 
ing an indulgence for sins committed and 
to be committed’ (580), is, as the title 
suggests, of the nature of a satire conse- 
quently it has, perhaps properly, little 
beauty and much grotesque character.—Mr. 
CALDERON, who has already won the badge 
of Associate, puts forth his greatest work. 
The picture he now exhibits was not in time 
for last year’s exhibition ; it therefore is the | 
product of two years, and has the advantage 
of corresponding maturity. ‘Her most | 
high, noble, and puissant Grace’ (24) will 
indeed be accepted as a pledge of no ordi- 
nary power. There is about the works of 
Mr. Calderon that savoire faire which is 
more striking in French and continental 
than in English schools, that quality 
best designated by the word ‘‘cleverness,” 
that pictorial adroitness which knows how 
to throw fact into Art form. Mr. Calderon 
has barbed his weapons with the keen 
point of satire. The picture, indeed, is 
painted at the expense of ‘‘ her most puis- 
sant Grace;” it is a kind of reductio ad 
absurdum of the divine right of monarchs. 
Here is a little lady—a child empress— 
walking in state, attended by a long array 
of courtiers, who preserve mock solemnity. 
This little dot of a queen, who recalls the 
dolls of the royal house of Spain painted by 
Velasquez, has been decked with diadem, 
and her train, double her own length, is 
upborne with due obeisance The infant- 
queen reaches the corner where a body of | 
burly trumpeters proclaim her approach. | 
The mockery at this point reaches its climax. 
So much for the story; let us add a few 
words of criticism. The essence of the | 
satire is the insignificant stature of ‘‘ Her 
(irace,” therefore it became a paramount 
aim to dwarf the figure by all possible ex- 
pedients. This end, it will be observed, is 
consulted by giving size to the other | 
figures, high and wide dimensions to the | 
architecture; and even the tapestry, not 
unlike that at Hampton Court, by its 
huge elephants bearing monstrous winged | 
creatures, tends to the same result. This | 
tapestry also, together with the carpet on 
the floor and the procession itself, all enhance 
the perspective distance and the far reach of | 
the corridor. We need scarcely remark that | 
such a picture is of pronounced character, | 
that the heads have determined individuality | 
and expression. The colour, as befits even | 
a parody on state pageantry, is sumptuous. 
Phe rich and varied costumes of the 
fifteenth century impart to the scene splen- 
dour and picturesque piquancy. The pic- 
ture, in its prominent position in the large | 
room, tells with power and tempered lustre. 
Mr. Calderon exhibits two other works: 
— ‘Washerwomen on the Banks of a 
River near Poitiers’ (369), the other, ‘A 
easant Girl in the Pyrenees.’ Neither of 
pete Pictures call for comment. It may 
esting, however, to see the varied 
styles the painter can assume. 

There are, at least, two loyal Acade- 











micians who huve reached a point from 
which progress seems impracticable. Mr. 
Hart exlnbits several pictures which in 
no material degree deviate from many 
others he has been accustomed to produce 
or late years.—Mr. F. R. Pickersat1, 
in a very respectable composition called 
‘The Lovers’ (12), serves up once more 
a meritorious modicum of merit. This 
artist’s romance is strictly academic in 
propriety.—We may here as well pass on to 
two well-known Associates, the quality of 
whose works, though diverse, may generally 
be safely prognosticated. Mr. THorpurn 
paints ‘The Orphan’ (279), truly a piteous 
object to behold, whether in nature or in 
Art.—We must apologise for bringing any 
picture by dainty and dexterous Mr. Sant 
into such poverty-stricken company. Yet 
do we despair of finding. in this pre-emi- 
nently popular painter any decided Art 
development. ‘A Scene from Tennyson s 
Enoch Arden’ (173) Mr. Sant flavours with 
palatable sentiment. This painter, though 
at length become hackneyed, is never in- 
sipid. Over his figures he throws sur- 
prise of light and opposition in colour, 
which impart, with the aid of master 
execution, a pleasing and popular effect. 
This art has a witchery which is wholly 
independent of thought or profundity. Mr. 


| Sant’s portraits will obtain the notice they 


deserve under the special class to which 
they belong. 

Mr. StwEon SoLomon has been seen to 
greater advantage. ‘This year, in ‘Damon 
and Aglae’ (555), he is certainly a little 
too indifferent to the accepted convention- 
alities of grace and the amenities of execu- 
tion.—Mr. PoyNnTEr has not followed his 
picture of last year, ‘ Faithful unto Death,’ 
by a work of equal merit; yet it may be 
admitted that his small contribution, 
‘Offerings to Isis’ (458), is novel and 
peculiar.—Mr. T. J. BARKER’s reading of 
the character of ‘ Margaret in the Cathedral’ 
(430) is forced and spasmodic. Goethe's 
heroine clasps her hands and turns her face 
direct on the spectator in ostentation of 
woe. Yet is the picture carried, out with 
greater care than we are accustomed to 
look for in this artist.—Mr. E. KENNEDY'S 
‘Viola and Olivia’ (563) is scarcely re- 
deemed from ordinary routine treatment.— 
Mr. Hiniincrorn’s ‘ Petruchio’ (147) is 


| clever.—Signor Mussin1’s ‘Garden of the 


Medici’ (554) has, of course, interest, 
though not novelty: the artist is praise- 


worthy for the care bestowed, though it | 


must be admitted that the Art-merits of 
his ambitious composition are of the slen- 
derest.—A_ picture by P. R. Morris, ‘The 
tiven Shield’ (527), merits a better place 
than it has received. The work is poetic, 
even studious; the colour has richness; 
the drapery is disposed with deliberate in- 
tent.—Mr. HvuGues does not exhibit any 
work so memorable as ‘The Mower’ of last 
Academy. ‘The three pictures, however, 
he this year contributes are not unfavour- 
able examples of the artist’s chromatic 
wrought harmonies. ‘The-Guarded Bower’ 
of a lady and her lover, 


“ Over my head his arm he flung 
Against the world,” 


is a work which wins upon the heart by the 
beauty, sentiment, and. colour we have 
learnt to expect from Mr. Hughes; and 
the composition involving no difficulties of 
drawing, is free from the infirmities which 
have often beset previous works. Yet the 
forms fail of the force which a strong 
draughtsman is accustomed to get even un- 
consciously. There is lack of decision in the 
lines, of contrast in colour, of opposition in 


2 t 


165 


| light or shade. And thus the elements 
which conduce to power are wauting. 
For like reasons little relief or roundness 
has been obtained for the figures. The 
lady and her lover stand absolutely flat on 
the canvas, and at no one point are they 
in relief from the dense sylvan background. 
rhe picture, as we have already said, will 
be esteemed expressly for its’ sentiment 
and colour. We cannot but think how- 
ever that a blunder has been committed in 
the hue chosen for the lady’s sleeve. ‘The 
play of a brighter colour and the sparkle 
of a higher light would certainly do great 
service. ‘ Good Night’ (359), by the same 
painter, has the lovely tone of a missal, and 
just as much of robust nature. Mr. Hughes 
applies like principles and practices plea- 
santly to portraiture in the figure of Mrs, 
Thomas Woolner. 

‘The Last Moments of Raphael’ (165), 
by Mr. H. O'New., A.R.A., is a work con- 
cerning which the public is divided. It 
has been questioned, not without reason, 
whether the head of Raphael has been 
happily or even faithfully rendered. There 
are, in fact, no very certain data by which 
we can tell what Raphael was like at the 
time of his death. The artist was only 
eighteen or nineteen years of age when he 
painted the portrait now in the Uftizii, 
Florence. Mr. O’Neil’s picture is taken 
nearly twenty years later, and of this more 
advanced period no record remains. There 
seems reason, however, for believing that 
Raphael had brown eyes, was of sallow 
complexion, of slight form, and about 
five feet eight inches in height. ‘That 
he died of a Roman malignant fever, 
which proved fatal after running a course 
of fourteen days, at the age of thirty- 
seven, there is no doubt. Judged by these 
facts, we can scarcely accept Mr. O’ Neil's 
figure as satisfactory. With this single, 
but yet rather serious exception, the 
picture deserves all praise. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive of a scene more im- 
renga taphael is on his death-couch, 
yefore an open window,—a corner of the 
Vatican, and the apex of the well-known 
Obelisk which stands in the Piazza of St. 
Peter's, are within view, and the summit of 
Monte Mario rises in the distance. It is 
Good Friday, the day alike of the painter's 
birth and death, which, in the year 1520, fell 
on the Sth of April, a time when the prim- 
roses, held in the hand and scattered on 
| the floor, made the spring cheerful. Death 
entered a little before five in the afternoon, 
‘and already the evening light, which 
catches the summit of Monte Mario, gives 
sigu that the last hour approaches. The 
lamp of life flickers once again, before it 
expires for ever. The friends of = 
are around his bed; Giulio Romano holds 
his arm, leruzzi is on the spectator’s 
| left, Giovanni da Udine against the wall, 
}and Mark Antonio stands in the centre. 
At the foot of the bed are ecclesiastics, 
among whom is Cardinal Bibiana, the 
uncle of the girl to whom Raphael had 
been engaged. ‘The chalice, candle, and 
monstrance show that the last offices of 
| religion have been administered. Death is 
| indeed come; but the spirit, as ofttimes 
| happens, ere it leaves the mortal tenement, 

for a moment kindles with more than 
ao lustre.. ‘The painter's last great 
| 
| 
| 





work, ‘ The Transfiguration,’ is in the act 
of being unveiled before him. The ruling 
passion proves strong 11 death ; Raphael 
raises himself on his couch, utters a fow 
words of regret over the work—alas! to 
remain for ever unfinished—and expires. 
| Such is the truly impressive and beauteous 
‘picture of O'Neil, ‘The Last Moments of 
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Raphael.’ The well-known composition of | 
Stothard, engraved in Rogers's “ Italy,” 
gives the sequel. The lines of the poet are 
touched with the same pathos which Mr. 
O'Neil has thrown over the preceding | 
scene. One moment more, and those here 
assem bled shall behold 
“ Him. where he lay, how changed from yestet lay, 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last great work ; whie they looked 
Now on the dead, then on that master 
Now on his face, lifeless and colourless, 
Then on thowe f that lived and breathed 
And would live on for ages,—all were moved ; 
And sighs burst forth, and loudest | 
Mr. O'Neil has done better in making no 
ostentation of woe. These last moments 
are hushed in peace; not a word breaks 
the silence save the voice of Raphael. The 
composition has been arranged on the prin- 
ciple of the circle, of which the dying man 
is the centre. The highest light catches 
the pillow and night-dress. The colour is 
quiet, the execution careful, and the senti- | 
ment of deep solemnity. The picture will 
engrave well, and we are glad to hear that 
arrangements are already made which will 
bring a work which cannot be too widely 
known into houses where the memory of 
taphael is dear. An eal ly composition not 
wholly dissimilar, by the same artist, ‘ The 
Death of Mozart,’ has been, in like manner, 
extensive ! 
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We have passed in review pictures his- 
toric and poetic; we now enter on a more 
humble and literal range of subject. Yet 
poetry too there is in the sunple sphere 
which Crabbe and Wordsworth naturalised 
inour country. And painting 
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‘let these qualities obtain intensity. 


parent. Truth, simplicity, and tenderness 


are, after all, the very soul of this sympa- | 


thetic Art. Therefore, in all possible ways 


incidents should be chosen with this end: 


the composition may throng with circum- | 
| stance, and the 


interest indeed 
never flag, and yet repose must not be un- 


| duly broken, otherwise the whole spell may 
| be dissipated. 


Character and detail also 


are essential to this school. The faces 


/should be individual; they should each 


tell a story, contain lines of history, and 
marks of joyand sorrow. The details, too,— 
the furniture, for example, in a room,—must 


/have a meaning and even point a moral. 


Hogarth’s ‘Rake’s Progress’ was written 
upon walls and floors; every object had its 
tongue and spoke of folly. As for the exe- 
cution, the more real the better; detail 
gives verisimilitude to the narrative, and 
local truth enables the mind to realise the 
situation. 
glib telling of an anecdote, is in itself a 
prime element in success. Cleverness, 


dexterity, neatness, sparkle, and a keen | 


edge, should mark every touch. An Eng- 


lish academy is never wanting in numerous | 


examples of such felicitous work. 


Since classification of some sort is neces- | 


sary to avoid confusion, we will here throw 
together various works which, though 
miscellaneous, may, from an Art-point of 
view, have much in common. There is a 


numerous class of pictures, semi-historic, 


half biographic, somewhat literary, and 


perhaps approaching the domestic, which, | 
| for convenience, may be considered as one 


group. Mr. Frrrn’s ‘ Widow Wadman,’ 
Mr. Marcus Srone’s ‘ Stealing the Keys,’ 
Mr. Marks’s ‘Lady’s Page in Disgrace,’ 
Mr. G. D. Lestre’s ‘ Clarissa,’ Mrs. E. M. 


| Warp’s ‘ Palissy the Potter,’ and Mr. E. 


Crowe's ‘First Sketch by Reynolds,’ may 


be quoted as more or less favourable | 
Mr. | 
Marcus Srone has at last given incontest- | 
able proof of the ability for which he has | 
| final ruin. 


examples, falling under this division. 


long taken credit. ‘Stealing the Keys’ 
246) is certainly one of the smartest hits 
of the year. The effective situation seized 
is thus explained :—Troopers, otherwise 
‘* brutal Roundhead soldiery,” are 
covered asleep after their orgies. ‘My sister 
out of her daughterlye love and pious 
dutye” seizes on a means of releasing 
‘our poor father, who is a prisoner in his 
own house.” The keys are left upon a 
stool in the room where the ruffians are 
still drowsy in their cups. Mr. Stone has 
the moment when the dutiful 
daughter enters softly to steal the keys 
which will bring her father release. The 
scene 1s real; every incident adds point 
and enhances the intensity of danger and 
the anxiety of suspense. The composition 
has the freedom of accident, and yet it is 
kept together by design. The accessories, 


h as the viands left from the night’s 


ailSs- 


( hosen 


} 
Sul 


least, are painted with sufficient realism; | 


the colour, whether that of the blue silk on 
the stool, which holding the keys is the 
centre of the composition, or of the wall- 
tapestry im the background, has been 
judiciously managed. As for the action, 
the character of the agents, and the conduct 
of the plot, little can be desired that is not 
attained. Perhaps the red lamplight in 
the left corner cannot be quite reconciled 
with the full dawn of morning in the rest 
of the apartment. The picture, however, 
as already said, is an undoubted success. 
It isay ity Mr. Stone did not put down his 
name as candidate for one of the vacant 
p sts of Assoc late: certainly this work 
would have proved an irresistible argument 


The | 
| Post Office’ and ‘ Dividend Day’ 


should | 


The handling, indeed, as the | 


ne 


= farour.—The picture by G. E. Hicks, 
efore the Magistrate’ (447), is no advance: 
everybody expects from this artist point in 
incident and brilliancy of hand. ‘The 
of 
Academies displayed these qualities rhea 
advantage than the present medley,—It is 
well for W. H. Fisk that a rousing theme 
of revolution has given some small approach 
to manly vigour. ‘ W aiting for the Moni- 
teur newspaper detailing the Arrest of 
tobespierre (396), is more hopeful than 
some other pictures we have seen by this 
artist.—E. CROWE’S meritorious efforts 
scarcely realise the promise indicated by 
works exhibited some years back. If the 
pupils in ‘ Competitive Examination’ (603) 
were not more successful than the picture 
in which they here appear, they must, 
indeed, have come to a bad end. Mr. 
Crowe's other composition, * Reynolds's 
First Sketch’ (394), is better; the arched 
and columned corridor is well painted. 
Near to the last picture hangs a work 
which obtained in our April number the 
detailed notice it well deserved. It is cause 
of regret that Mrs. E. M. Warn’s moving 
incident in the life of ‘ Palissy the Potter’ 
(385) suffers severely from the colours 
brought in contact with it on the walls of 
the Academy. A work intentionally low 
in tone and sober in hue cannot but sus- 
tain damage by juxtaposition with a can- 
vas dazzling with intensest pigments. Still 
‘ Palissy the Potter,’ which is ayowedly the 
best picture Mrs. Ward has yet painted, 
remains strong by its essential merits, 
and the public confess to the deep interest 
of the scene, by thronging to the quarter 
where poor Palissy is found stricken in 
grief. The moment chosen inyolves a 
disaster that enables the painter to throw 
into the composition intensity of dramatic 
action andexpression. The persistent pot- 
ter, who bears the mien of a wild enthusiast, 
after a succession of failures which had 
plunged himself and family in misery, 
1s overtaken by a calamity threatening 
The trial that was to work 
his deliverance proves his overthrow. The 
pots and the pans which,, when perfected, 
were to satisfy creditors and bring food to 
the children, are marred in the furnace. 
Valissy himself writes, ‘‘ I had no longer 
any means to feed my family, and my 
neighbours gave me maledictions in place 
of consolation.” Mrs. Ward seizes the 
moment when things had come to this 
desperate dilemma. ‘The father 1s dis- 
tracted ; the children, half-starved and 
stricken with disease, lie down ready to die ; 
and creditors crowding round the door are 
clamorous for pay. It is a scene of pathos 
aud despair. The painter, however, know- 
ing that a picture is bound to please, has 
sought to mitigate the pain at least to the 
spectator. Forms of beauty and touches 
of tenderness bring to the eye delight, 
and warm the heart to sympathy. A 
lovely daughter serves as a pictorial set-oll 
to a careworn father, and two no less 
charming children placed in the centre of 
the composition alleviate the horrors which, 
in the outer circumference of the canvas, 
abound. The skill wherewith the compos! 
tion has been thus arranged, both for pic- 
torial balance and dramatic eflect, shows 
thought and knowledge. The more techni- 
cal qualities of the work are in no way 
unworthy of the conception. The colour 
is of that broken and tertiary tone which 
comperts best with the sombre sentiment. 
The handling is broad and vigorous, and ne 
has sufficient detail to give reality. = 
broken pieces of Palissy ware complete t ” 
story, and bring yerisimilitude to the fore- 
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. The whole work, indeed, is truthful 
and picturesque, earnest and heartfelt. 

H. 8. Marks stands as the originator of 
the serio-comic style which for some years 
has become identified with his name. It 
in his pictures grotesque humour be less 
broad than of yore, the satire has gained 
in depth; the rapier of the painter's wit, 
if not so keen, has more of home thrust. 
‘My Lady’s Page in Disgrace’ (393) is 
indeed ineflably comical. And yet, while 
the spectator laughs aloud, the actors are 
grave as judges. Medizvyal solemnity, and 
stiff, serious propriety, contrast broadly 
with the delinquency of the dainty little 
age, who is discovered in disgrace in 
the stocks. The pantomime indeed speaks. 
The execution is steady, solid, and even. 
Like qualities give value to Mr. Marks’s 
other work, ‘The Notary’ (565).—W. P. 
Fritn, R.A., is this year represented by 
a picture which, if minor in size, is at 
any rate sufficiently piquant in its pur- 
pose. Mr. Leslie’s love of humour found 
congenial topic in a well-known composi- 
tion, which seized on a telling incident in 
the career of Sterne’s persistent widow. 
Mr. Frith chooses an incident scarcely less 
telling, in the moment when ‘ Widow Wad- 
man lays siege to my Uncle Toby’ (73). 
There is always a sparkle and polish in this 
artist’s neatly turned satire.—G. D. LESLIE 
exhibits his best work, ‘ Clarissa’ (410), a 
lady lost in meditation as she saunters by 
the river-moat of a stately mansion. The 
story is suggested by the scene. A quiet 


ground 


harmony of colour and a poetic feeling | 


reign over the precincts of this country 
mansion ; Clarissa herself is somewhat too 
* sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,” 
and greater vigour infused into the work 
generally would give more persuasion of 
reality.—Near to the picture of Mr. Leslie 
hangs another fancy composition, which 
deserves welcome as the promising venture 
of an aspirant who, if true to himself, may 
achieve some position. ‘ The Ordeal’ (421), 
by F. Hott, jun., takes the old subject of 
a tyro submitting his picture and depen- 
dent fortunes to the scrutiny of a patron. 
Yet, as were likely, the picture bears indi- 
cations of an inexperience which years may 
of course remedy.—Concerning the neigh- 
bouring pictures by W. McTaacarr (422) 
and T. ArMsTroNG (432), it may also be 
said that knowledge is scarcely as yet pro- 
portioned to the effect gained.—The same 
judgment, too, must be passed on the 
works of W. J. Granr generally. But we 
gladly confess that ‘The Lady and the 
Wasp’ (423) is about the most diligent 
work we have yet noted by this artist, who 
has hitherto presumed too confidently on 
his talents. If Mr. Grant will but submit 
to serious study, he may still be delivered 
from besetting sins. He is one of the 
many artists, less numerous, however, in 
the Academy than in other exhibitions 
tuled by lower standards, who never seem 
to give the public credit for discrimination 
between mere show and intrinsic merit.— 
J. Bosrock has placed himself under like 
censure by a work of pretentious display, 
Arming for Conquest’ (480). Why will 
painters squander such powers as they 
possess on the empty frivolities of ladies’ 
toilets *—What a different course has been 
taken by J. D. Warson in that picture of 
rm and sober execution, ‘The Poisoned 
'p (900). However little a man may 
paint, be it a single figure, or a cabinet, or 
ouly a stone or a tree, let that little be the 
best of its kind, turned out by conscien- 
hous and honest workmanship. Many of 
;Ur artists are ruined simply because they 
believe themselves too cleyer to learn. 





Rustic subjects, rude in nature, rough in 
surface, and robust in execution, make 
effective and popular pictures, which con- 
stitute almost a class of themselves. The 
works of T. Faed, R.A., E. Nicol, A.R.A., 
and John Phillip, R.A., are characteristic 
examples of this plain and out-spoken Art. 
Mr. Tuomas FaEp exhibits ‘Ere Care 
Begins’ (11), a diploma work, and ‘ Pot- 
luck’ (235), pictures which, though not im- 
portant in size or subject, serve to bring out 
the artist’s accustomed qualities,—breadth, 


| vigorous but ragged execution, broken 


colour, and truth to the incidents and 
motives of humble peasant life. It is some 
drawback that this range of thought proves 
restricted in area and resource, though the 
rude materials ready for picture-making 
can never come to an end.—E. NIcoL is an 
artist of the same school. He manages to 


bring more dirt and rags into the Academy | 


than any one else. It is the glory of his 
heroes that they are unwashed. 


long, in fact, to the class to whom the new 


Retorm Bill transfers the government of | 


the country. They probably, however, will 
long remain of more value to the pictorial 
than to the exclusively political world, and 
for the sake of Mr. Nicol, we can only hope 


that their condition in life will never be | 
This artist paints | 


materially ameliorated. 
our English lazzeroni ; he is the Sam Slick, 
the Artemus Ward, of the Royal Academy. 
Yet to disparage such a picture as that of 
‘Paying the Rent’ (335) were certainly ill- 
judged. Thesubject is, of course, as old as the 
hills, or as rent itself. Jerrold’s drama and 
Wilkie’s picture make a further attempt in 
the same direction perilous. Yet it must 
be conceded that the version given by Mr. 
Nicol of a most momentous and oft-recur- 
ring event is new and original. It is pos- 
sible we have made prior acquaintance in 
Mr. Nicol’s previous pictures with that 
honest downright yeoman who is here 
yainted in the process of drawing rent from 
bis breeches pocket. But like a favourite 
actor who brings down the laughter of the 
galleries, such a personage can scarcely 
come upon the stage or within a picture 
once too often. Racy character, too, has 
been equally stamped on the landlord’s 
agents round the table, seated at the receipt 
otf custom in the midst of parchments and 
books. These skin-flint taskmasters are 
verily keen, shrewd, and lawyer-like. Per- 
haps the whole thing is a little overdone. 
The picture has the flavour of a burlesque 
of the Colleen Bawn sort, with Boucicault 
for hero. Its astuteness, however, has 
gained for Mr. Nicol, perhaps not un- 
worthily, the rank of Associate in the Aca- 


demy.—We may here mention another | 
clever burlesque, ‘ Not Sold Yet’ (206), by | 
J. T. Lucas.—‘A Neapolitan Fountain’ | 


(186), by R. Hannan, may be commended 
as a vigorous study.—Mr. Jonn PHILLIP 
is still faithful to the country which has 
furnished him with so many capital subjects. 


‘A Chat round the Brasero’ (132), if some- | 


what ignoble in theme, is manly in its ma- 
terial art. 
satire, raises alaughamonga circle of buxom 
lasses, seated, as the custom is in Spain, 
round a brazier. The picture glories in the 
artist’s accustomed character, colour, tex- 
ture, and power.—J. 1. Buroess, allied by 
subject and style to J. Phillip, made last 
year a great hit at a bull-fight ; this season 
he has not gained so good a prize in ‘ The 
Selling of Fans at a Spanish Fair’ (350). 
The execution certainly continues as bril- 
liant as ever, but the topic is trivial, the 
whole action is episode, and the composition 
scattered and incoherent. Yet the heads 
show no lack of work, and they are not 
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A sly old monk, a fair butt for | 


| Leaky Roof,’ 
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wanting in character. It is, therefore, 
all the more to be regretted that the 
picture, when finished, should turn out a 
failure. This artist before he again com- 
mits himself to months of labour should 
bring his intellect to bear vigorously on 
some idea worthy of his industry and dex- 
terity. Art is, after all, something mental, 
and the man who can muster most brains 
gains the day. 

Pictures of domestic life are garrulous as 
gossip itself. When an old woman begins 
a tale, who can tell when she may end ? and 
the number of old women even within the 
rooms of the Academy we fear are on the 
increase. We do not refer to any painter 
in particular ; rather we point to the general 
artistic habit of saying a great deal over 
very small subjects. As a rule, in fact, 
the more trivial the topic the greater the 
number and vyolubility of talkers and 
painters. Yet so long as there are listeners, 
or in other words, while there remain pur- 
chasers, why should not both words and 
pictures abound? We mean no offence to 
any one. On the contrary, we shall pro- 
ceed at once to dispense general commen- 
dation. ‘The Sick Boy’ (210), by H. H. 
EMMERSON, certainly deserves praise. A 
favourable verdict too may be passed on 
the merits of ‘ Summer’ (221) and ‘ Winter’ 
(223), by J. Wicuron. ‘ Kissing the 
Padre’s hand in the Sabine Ilills’ (222), by 
M. G. BRENNAN, is a capital study of 
character well painted. ‘The Country 
Lass’ (225), by Miss 8. Fab, also merits 
a passing word of recognition. ‘ Reading 
a Chapter’ (233), by 8. S. Morrisn, is 
also a commendable act. ‘'The Lace- 
maker’ (247), by H. Kina, should likewise 
be noted as a conscientious study of an old 
woman. Another old woman has likewise 
been done full justice to by J. T. Lucas, 
under the title ‘La Mére Grichene’ (285). 
‘In the Golden Year’ (358), by Kk. HAVELL, 
we are presented with more beauty than 
either the artist or the spectator knows 
well what to do with. On the other hand, 
‘Sunday Morning—a Word with the 
Young’ (478), by R. McInnes, suffers 
from poverty ; the artist must be content 
with the approval which may be due to 
care and good intentions. Like faint 
praise awaits the works of J. BALLANTYNE. 
The best picture exhibited by this artist 
derives considerable interest from its sub- 


ject: ‘Daniel Maclise, R.A., at work on 


his Fresco (the Death of Nelson) in the 
Palace of Westminster’ (414). This is one 
of the series of ‘‘ Artists’ Studios” which 
Mr. Ballantyne placed on view some months 
since in the hope of obtaining subscribers 
to a contemplated work consisting of plates 
and letterpress. 

The Dutch school of Teniers and Ostade, 
and the cognate Scotch school of Wilkie, 
have many adherents and successful imi- 
tators. Hardy, Clark, Hunt, Lucas, Provis, 
and Smith, are names which have been, 
for some years past, identified with small 
cottage interiors, peopled by peasants, pots, 
pails, and pans. ‘There are two artists 
rejoicing in the name of Hardy: the one, 
F. D. Harpy, remembered as the painter 
of ‘The Sweep’ and ‘ The Leaky Roof,’ in 
former exhibitions. ‘The last idea, ‘The 
is followed up in the pre- 
sent season by ‘The Threatened Deluge’ 
It is unfortunate that the girl who 
is too large to 
The style of the 


(79). t 
brings this deluge in a pail 
have entered by the door. 


work claims some consanguinity with that 
of Webster.—G. Harpy, the second artist 
of the name, is represented by one of the 
best examples of our English revival of the 
small Dutch school. 


The composition has 
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the skilful distribution of Ostade; the de- 
tuils are circumstantial, the execution 1s 
certain and minute, and the colour has a 
rich harmony. ‘These are just the qualities 


we look for in such small interiors, where | 


manner has to make amends for lack of 


weighty argument.—W. Fyre exhibits ‘A | 
Scotch Kitchen’ (269), with nothing in 1t— | 


nothing even to cook, save it be a little 
Scotch broth on the fire. The fire consti- 
tutes, indeed, the subject ; it shines with 
liquid heat. The picture 1s well painted.— 
A. Provis does not appear at his best in 
‘The Interior of a Breton Farmhouse’ 
863), neither is G. Smiru seen to advantage 
in the innocent satire on ‘ The First Fancy 
Dress’ (524). Yet it is impossible for 
either of these artists to paint absolutely a 
a hl , , 
poor picture.—* The Labourer’s Reward 
114), by J. CLhark, though it falls short of 
first-rate merit, is not a bad example of 


the Dutch school. The return of the father | 


to his home at eventide is an incident hap- 
pily chosen, but there is lack of character, 
detail, and resolute touch in the figures 
and accessories. —As an example of these 
rare qualities, a most highly elaborated 
little canvas may be pointed out, ‘ How to 
do a tour’ (234), by W. O. Harting. The 
forehead and the beard of the old gentle- 
man who sleeps oblivious to the beauties of 
the route have been dotted and polished 
like a Denner miniature.—G. W. Brown- 
Low's ‘Findon Fisherman’s F[ ire-side’ 
137) is careful, but sadly wanting in com- 
position. —C. Hunr, who two years ago 
painted a comic parody, ‘The Banquet 
Scene in Macbeth,’ now exhibitsa burlesque 
on ‘Trial by Judge and Jury’ (115). A 
set of wicked little children have made an 
entry into a police court, and, appropriating 
the lawyers wigs and gowns, and the 
policemen’s hats, they play judge and jury 


with mock wisdom and majesty. The pri- | 


soner at the bar finds a dock in an empty 
beer-cask. The picture just escapes farce 
and ridiculous grimace. Mr. Lunt has 
fortunately known how to keep within 
permitted pictorial limits. this execution 
1s as decisive as his satire is keen. 

Domestic scenes and subjects directly 
qevre in character sometimes dilate to 
dimension far beyond the magnitude of the 
idea. [tis fortunate when a small subject 
can make itself content with a canvas 
moderate in size. Foreign artists, for the 
most part, find more difficulty in compres- 
sing their thoughts than Englis ‘Chi va 
plano va sano’ (151), by C. EB. Percvarnt, 
is full large for the amount of Art-merit 
comprised within the frame.—‘t La Lavan- 
daja—Washing at Terracina’ (400). by R. 
LEHMANN, is recommended by a certain 
poetic haze and beauty which belong to the 
artist, but the canvas is rather large for 
purchase by the square inch, or for a place 
on the walls of a moderate-sized house. 
Mapame Jericnav has the advant ge of 
being R.A. in the Academy of C 
we therefore think it is almost more 
than we have a right to expect that she 
should find time to favour t} 


nis country 
with a succession of pictures numerous 


yy nh Aven ° 


us 
well as large. In the French Gallery she 
is represented by six works; in the English 
Academy by four. ‘The Danish Fisher- 
man’ (202), and a female « Ompanion, * The 
Damsh Fisherwoman drying her Nets’ 
215), have been placed by the hangers so 
close to the ceiling, that their merits are 
beyond appreciation. ‘The portrait of 


a“ 
Miss Bateman’ (102), which 


also has 
eived precisely the same favour from the 
learned and impartial council of our 
Academy, would seem. as 


rm 


\ fur as may be 
judged without the assistance of a 


glass, 
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Madame Jerichau’s best work. There is in 
this head a certain silvery purity of colour 
which we have not been accustomed to 


| count amoung the chief merits of this well- 


known Danish artist.—Two works by 'T. 
Brooks, ‘The Ebb’ (429) and ‘ The Flow 
of the Tide* (446) are refined, but feeble. 
T. ’. MarsuA.t’s ‘ Home Revisited’ (490) 
has not been carried out with too much care 
or refinement.—Sundry miscellaneous pic- 
tures may here receive the cursory notice 
they demand. ‘ Le voila’ (59), by A. Lupo- 
Vicl, is nicely put together, and in intention 
well meant, but the subject scarcely obtains 
the advantage of thorough execution. 


‘The Remedy worse than the Disease’ | 


21), is by A. FARMER, an artist who is al- 
ways painstaking ; her works, however, are 
smooth in surface, and poverty stricken in 
colour. Miss Kate Swirr has a small pic- 
ture (300), with six lines of poetry for its 
title, evincing care and corresponding pro- 


| mise. ‘Singing and making melody in 


your hearts to the Lord’ (91), by A. Dever, 
is a composition not without merit, which 
seeks to recommend itself by the piety of 
its title and the surprise of its candlelight. 
Like most such attempts, it is black in 
shadow and hot under artificial rays. 
‘Home—the Return’ (469), by W. M. 
EGLEY, approaches rather nearer to nature 
than some of the artist's recent works. 
‘Gran’s Treasures’ (146), by G. B. O'NEILL, 
is a minor work, of some refinement in 
sentiment and execution. Another ‘ Do- 
mestic Scene’ (106), by A. W. Cooprr, 
may claim casual commendation. Also, 
with more or less praise, we enumerate 
‘An Interior, Capri’ (313) by M. G. Bren- 
NAN. ‘Preparing for Dinner’ (289) by 


S. 8. Morrisu. ‘The Tomb of Grace | 


Darling’ (175) by C. W. Nicnonis; and 
‘Setting to Work’ (464), by A. Gunpy. 


notice, or merit warmer encomium. There 
are one or two Academicians who must 
not be forgotten. J.C. Horstey, R.A. is 
represented by four works, which, perhaps, 
are the nearest approach to the style of 
Leslie to be now found in the exhibition. 
Mr. Horsley goes a little out of his accus- 


tomed beat in a scene, ‘ The Orange Flower’ | 


OAD), laid on the terrace walks of an Italian 
villa. The dress is resplendent, the senti- 
ment romantic, and the execution for this 


| painter more than commonly brilliant.—— 


J. I. LEWIS, R.A., has but one work, and 
that not in his best manner. ‘The Door of 
a Café in Cairo’ (113) is unnecessarily 
black and opaque in the shadow. The 
drapery, on which a cat is making herself 
comfortable, is the best bit of painting the 
canvas contains.—W. SS. OrcHarpson 
again displays pictorial strategy, after his 
somewhat novel and eccentric wont. ‘The 
“tory of a Life’ (262) is a pathetic nar- 
rative by which a nun excites the sym- 
pathy of a company of pensionnaires or 
novices in @ convent. The picture is with- 
out colour, and the execution 1s ragged 
and even slovenly. We shall expect of Mr. 
Orchardson a work more worthy of. his 
talent.—A sparkling picture by J. ITAYLLAR 
may serve to show how wide asunder are 
Cre hardson, Pettie, Yeames, Wyntield, and 
Hodgson from the men who affect the 
brillant execution and surface show of 
the school represented by Mr. Frith and 
his pupil, Mr. Hicks. ‘Miss Lilly's Car- 
riage stops the Way’ (334) shows that 
Mr. Hayllar, who is accustomed to repeat 
Himself in various London exhibitions. has 
at last got a new idea, which he certainly 
turns to good account. y 
lhere is a numerous class of works which, 


| With more or less success, combine figures 


with landscapes and other background ac- 
cessories. These may, for convenience, be 
disposed of in one paragraph. ‘ The Bird's 
Nest’ (183), by H. Le Jeune, A.RA 

pretty, smooth, rosy, and tender, is M 
favourable example of its kind. — Boys and 
Boat’ (207), by G. H. Tuomas, is also one 
of the most successful compositions of figure 
and landscape the exhibition presents. The 
play of the rippled sea, the perspective line 
of cliff, the character thrown into the heads 
the accuracy of the drawing, together with 
the harmonious blending of the figures with 
the surrounding elements, are qualities 
which make this little picture delightful to 
look at.—‘ Wayside Devotion, Brittany’ 
(107), by G. Hl. Boveuron, low in tone, 
dusky in colour, and apparently negligent 
in execution, is a capital example of a 
manner which obtains more favour in 
France than in England.—‘ Mother and 
Child’ (208), by F. SMALLFIELD, is a pic- 
ture hard and raw ; the artist has not gained 
command over his materials.—‘ Happy 
Idleness ” (238), by Mrs. M. Ropsrnsoy, is 
showy beyond its intrinsic merits; the 
figures hid beneath the load of rich drapery 
are not accounted for.—Miss M. E. Epwarps 
shows to advantage by contrast. It is true 
that in ‘ Evening’ (493) she repeats some- 
what her success of last season; but her 
figures are always refined, delicate, and 
careful in study.—C. S. LippERDALE, in 
‘The Gipsy Beggar’ (513), unites to accus- 
tomed truth a higher quality of colour. 
This artist may venture safely on a more 
ambitious line of subject. FF. WEEKES is 
another of our artists who errs on the right 
side in not attempting more than he can do 
well. ‘ I’ree Companions’ (22) is a compo- 
sition which indicates maturing powers. 
—W. GALE does not gather strength. ‘The 


_ Offering for the Firstborn’ (522) may be 
(ther pictures require more deliberate | 


commended as a feeble, painstaking per- 
formance.—E. Optix errs in a very different 
way. ‘Errand Boys’ (607) do not realise 
the promise of a former work, or enhance 
the interest created by the appearance in 
the Academy of an honoured name. It will 
be too bad if this young artist should 
squander the powers with which nature has 
manifestly endowed him.—In the present 


| paragraph it is unpleasant to find that the 


bigger the work set down for criticism the 
stronger is the condemnation it provokes.— 
‘Brigade Field-day, Wormwood Scrubs 
(542), by A. CorbouLp, displays bold eques 
trian action, but the situation involves 
difficulties beyond the artist's power to 
surmount.—Why should F. B. BaRWELL 
give to a very common-place event, ithe 
enigmatic title of ‘ Flitting’? (404). The 
word, when read in the catalogue, leads 
to scrutiny, which the picture can ill afford 
to bear.—In like manner, it 1s cause 
for complaint that between the title A. 
RANKLEY has chosen, ‘”Lis Home where 
the Heart is’ (477), and the picture 
he paints, a painful discrepancy occurs. 
The spectator at any rate will scarcely 
feel his heart drawn towards this 
face and not over-refined figure of gipsy 
descent.— Finally, it is our misfortune 
that we cannot escape mention of two 
pictures which, in rooms notoriously too 
small for the admission of works avowedly 
entitled to exhibition, usurp a space far 1m 
excess of merit. . ‘La Festa di Lido’ (359), 
by V. C. Prrvsep, has size, colour, show; 
but the forms are ugly, the attitudes - 
gainly, and the execution and treatment 
not pre-eminently artistic.—JOHN Fagp® 
faithful chronicle of ‘ A Wappenshaw’ (499) 
has sins less flagrant. Indeed, the faults 
chargeable against this large canvas are 
more of omission than commission. 



































must be conceded that there is scarcely a 
figure that does not invite, and that will 
not bear, minutest scrutiny ; and yet it 1s 
not too much to say that the picture, not- 
withstanding, as a whole, ends in failure. 
The sky and the shadows are black and 
inky, the colour is opaque and discordant, 
and the composition wants harmony and 
balance. Yet the interest of the subject 
may, at least in the eyes of Scotchmen, 
make some amends for the lack of Art 
merits. 
IV. PORTRAITS, 

Divers circumstances conspire to give to 
the art of portraiture at this moment spe- 
cial interest. Portrait-painting has once 
more asserted its prescriptive claim to the | 
Presidentship of the Academy. And the | 
art which, in our country, has never starved | 
for lack of patronage, draws to itself at this 
moment special attention, through the his- | 
toric collection now on view at Kensington. 
Students can scarcely fail to institute com- | 
parisons between our present practice and | 
the array of historic precedents there con- 
gregated. The goodly number of portraits | 
in this year’s Academy—and the complaint | 
is seldom heard that they are too few— | 
sink into insignificance before the thousand 
heads which stand in the vista of five hun- 
dred years. Again, the simultaneous exhi- 
bition at Kensington and in Trafalgar 
Square, of ancient and modern master- 
pieces, will naturally suggest instructive 
comparison between the different schools 
of portrait painting which, through suc- 
cessive centuries, have obtained public and 
royal fayour. Such a comparison will 
naturally tell many ways, inculcate diverse 
lessons, and tend to make us at once satis- 
fied and yet discontented with the por- 
traiture which now prevails. The art 
might, it is true, be in better estate, but | 
then it is at least some consolation that it 
might also be worse. The collection at 
Kensington shows that divers principles or 
aims have regulated the professors of the 
ancient mystery. Holbein sought for truth 
ot likeness, and allowed the picture, as a 
picture, to take care of itself; which, in the 
hands of such a master, it was generally 
able to do. The art of Holbein, it is to | 
be feared, has few followers in the present | 
day. Then came Vandyke, who could 
paint a gentleman, which is more than can 
be said of some of our limners. He looked 
to attitude, elegant deportment, graceful | 
inclination of head and hand, all which 
accomplishments are transmitted, perhaps 
in somewhat degenerate form, even to our | 
times. The mongrel manner of Lely and | 
Kneller, too, has survived, and so our 
English school, like the glorious British 
constitution, is compounded of varied, and | 
sometimes conflicting, elements. Rubens 
scarcely approached our shores, but the 
studies of Reynolds in Venice brought to 
us a purer Art than that of the garish 
Fleming. Colour, in fact, a century ago, 
obtained sway to the prejudice of form, and 
so for many years our portraits remained | 
in execution slight, and in modelling un- | 
substantial. We shall have occasion, how- 
ever, to point out, by examples drawn 
from the present exhibition, that a more | 
severe and literal manner may yet be super- | 
induced on the former method. 

A finer portrait-picture has not been 
seen within our recollection in London, | 
or any capital of Europe, than that of ‘ The | 
yoluntoers at a Firing-point’ (374), painted 
iy 1. Tl. Wetts, A.R.A. It is scarcely | 
ee than the best Van Helst in | 

olland, and its colour, though attempered | 
with greys, has the veritable blush of 
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| 
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| fair summary of the President’s powers. 
| The flesh is silvery, touched with a pleasing 


'and even sketchy, yet everything abso- 


| micians. 
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Venetian hues. Whether, indeed, this pic- 
ture be regarded for its composition, its 
individual truth, its light, or its colour, 


little exception can be taken. As to com- | 


position, there is a freedom, an accident, 
and a look of nature, the very reverse of 
artificial arrangement. Yet are the figures 
distributed according to the laws of pictorial 
balance. Then as to truth, the painter 
seems to have been intent to record facts 
and forms simply as he found them. 


rently a secondary consideration. 
too, must be said as to light. It is under- 

stood that Mr. Wells took the trouble to | 
construct a glass shed or studio, in order 

that he might get upon his sitters an out- | 
door effect. In this he certainly has suc- 

ceeded ; daylight floods his canvas, and the 
grey cloudy sky overhead is literally the 
atmosphere or aérial curtain which best 

befits our English weather. Lastly, as to 
colour, Mr. Wells, who is sometimes 
addicted to florid pigments, has used wise 
reticence in restricting himself to a sober 
key. It is fortunate that the grey and 

picturesque costume of our English volun- 

teers enables the painter to mitigate the 

blaze of red which generally afflicts mili- 

tary pictures. We have further to add, 

that the spirit given to the scene, and the 

manly bearing of the heroes, are altogether 

patriotic and English. Taken for all in | 
all, the picture is noble; and we were not 
surprised to learn that its merits won for 
Mr. Wells the honour of Associate. 

Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., exhibits several 
pictures in his accustomed style. Tis forte 
is not in the painting of men. His women, 
however, have a lady-like grace and bear- 
ing, which few artists since the time of | 
Reynolds have approached. ‘ Mrs. Brassey’ 
(131) is, in herself, and the pictorial sur- | 
roundings of horse, dogs, and landscape, a 





The bearing, of course, 


blush of pink. 
The horse has been | 


bespeaks the lady. 


| drawn with sufficient care to pass muster, | 
' and the dog is cleverly thrown in to com- | 


plete the picture. The painting is slight | 


lutely essential has been at least suggested. 
A small and still more sketchy equestrian 
portrait, ‘ The Lady Sophia Pelham ’ (508), 
has the mastery of Velasquez. 

Some portraits may be excused for the 
sake of a certain style, birth, and bearing ; 


| others may attract attention by elaborated 


detail, and others, again, by colour may 
obtain applause. The Academy is adorned 


| with a goodly array of canvases which 


illustrate these several manners or modes 
of treatment. Let us, however, before we 
proceed further, dispose of the works which 
own to the names of accredited Acade- 


only by the force of the shadows. The 
objects, however, most worthy of remark 
within this frame are the doctor's ink- 


stand and microscope, which, as feats of | 
absolutely mar- | 


realistic painting, are 
is Al : . : 23 47, 
vellous. There is no such illusive exe- 
cution in the rooms.—‘The Right Hon. 
Duncan M‘Neill’ (93), by J. PHILP, 
R.A., is another work masterly for power. 
The shadows, however, are a little black, 


| or, what comes to the same thing, half 


tones are wanting. Of the various por- 
traits by J. P. Kniant, R.A., all, more or 


| less, pertaining to this same established 
Academic style, that of ‘ His Royal High- | 


ness the Duke of Cambridge’ (46) will, by 


its position and importance, attract most | 


consideration. Mr. Knight's portraits have 





- y 
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The | 
making of a presentable picture was appa- | 
A word, | This work, indeed, may be quoted as a fair 


| makes a 


‘Doctor Quain’ (90), by D. | 
Macuisg, R.A., is of course powerful, if | 


i ___ 





| @ breadth which secures vigour.—The full- 
length figure of ‘ William Marsden, M.D.’ 
(110), by H. W. Pickerser1, R.A., has no 
such characteristics; and the less that is 
| said of ‘A Family’ (317), painted by R. 
THORBURN, A.R.A., the better. As for the 
Te of ‘ Mrs. Peto’ (74), by W. Boxann, 
t.A., the figure goes off into grey, so that 
no colour is seen, and passes into a vapour, 
which leaves little form. Mr. Boxall’s head 
of ‘Mr. John Carrick Moore’ (54), though 
sketchy, is good in motive and quiet in style. 


specimen of a refined English painter. Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Frith complete a list of seven 
Academicians who appear on these walls as 
the limners of faces. ‘The Posthumous 
Portrait of W. Dyce, R.A.’ (501), by Mr. 
Corr, will be viewed with deep interest. 
‘Portrait of a Lady and her Children’ 
(143), by the same artist, has received a 
treatment which transmutes a_ portrait 
into a picture. ‘Mrs. Mounsey’ (318), 
by W. P. Frirn, R.A., is another like 
example of pictorial treatment. No artist 
knows better the value of white, or the 
charm of a clear complexion, than Mr. 
Frith. The general making up of the 
figure and its accessories has freedom and 
effect. Every one knows how white muslin, 
silk, or satin, tells in a. portrait; and to 
what good pictorial account the opposite 
of black velvet can be turned, is proved by 
the jet-clad figure of Mr. Arthur Lewis, 
painted by Mr. H. O’Nei, A.R.A. The 
artist has wisely abstained from show or 
contrast. The background is kept quiet. 
The remaining portraits which call for 
notice will enforce the distinctions already 
made. J. Sant, A.R.A., is essentially a 
showy painter. He has an effective way of 
throwing his sitters into attitude, placing 
them in inviting landscapes, casting upon 
daintily cut and coloured dresses fitful lights 
and shadows, and illuminating the face by 
sunshine and rosy hue. Such powers are 
sure to crown their possessor the prince of 
popular portrait-painters. The exhibition 
furnishes several examples of this artist's 
style, which ceases to be simple by becom- 
ing meretricious. It is no use, however, 
to gainsay the fact that ‘Claude, younger 
son of Mr. Nathaniel Montefiore’ (129), 
charming picture. ‘There 1s 
something in such treatment that seems 
to recall Master Lambton, as painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence.—Mr. Eppis emu- 
lates the manner of Mr. Sant.—For an ex- 
ample of what portrait painters used to term 
‘« style,” let us turn to Mr. Lerauron’s full- 
length of ‘Mrs. James Guthrie’ (7). The 
management is most artistic.—There are 
two portraits of venerable age, ‘The Right 
Hon. Edward Ellice’ (57) and ‘ Sir Charles 
Forbes’ (100), by D, MAcNEE, which are all 
but perfect after their kind. Quiet manner, 
persuasion of truth, and the relative keep- 
ing of the several parts, or objects, are 
qualities seldom seen united in like degree 
of excellence.—Also worthy of commenda- 
tion are tho portraits of ‘The (Queen and 
the Prince Consort at Aldershot’ (212), by 
G. H. Tuomas. —The works of W. M. 
TWEEDIE may likewise in this place find 
approval. There is a_ portrait 7 
painter of the late ‘ Rev. Dr. Woolly’ (263), 
which has now a double yalue.—In the list 
of fashion-seeking painters we ought to have 
' mentioned R. Buckner and H. WEIGALL. 
The latter seems to have settled down into 
a more solid and sober manner than here- 
| tofore; he has yet, however, to acquire the 
secret of harmonious colour. As to R. 
| Buckner’s full-length of ‘The Hon. Mrs. 
| Bassett’ (307), what is it but a portrait of 


‘lace and satin—in short, of millinery ” 
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The effect is scattered and the form fluffy. 
The second, and indeed the better portrait 
by this artist, that of ‘The Countess of 
Caledon’ (245), is also unsurpassed as a 
work of millinery. The key here chosen 
is black, and every one must admit that 
the varied tone, light, and shade cast upon 


the jet silk has been managed with a master | 


hand.—‘ A Mandarin of the Yellow Jacket’ 
440), in the hands of Mr. Princep, could 
not fail of colour: Art is another matter: 
the canvas is valuable as a curiosity, and 
among surrounding works it is serviceable 
for contrast.—From Edinburgh there comes 
a capital portrait thrown into a picture of 
colour. If Mr. HerpMAN could clear away 
the mists and murkiness which afflict the 
Scottish school, his picture of ‘ Mr. Went- 
worth sighting a Deer’ (43) had been in- 
deed a marked success.—What shall we 
say of that apparently amateur work, the 
portrait of ‘Mrs. Holford’ (293), by C 
Linpsay? Here is colour without know- 
ledge; and various other good intentions 


are present without ability to carry any | 
one purpose out. The girl's face, however, | 


is nicely painted. 


V. LANDSCAPES, SEA-PIECES, AND ANIMAL 
PAINTINGS, 


halo and honour which, even within living 
memory, attended Gaspar Poussin and Sal- 
vator Rosa, have been transferred to Turner 
and other leaders of the modern school. 
Wilson, and even Constable, are left with- 
out appreciable influence; the styles, in 
short, which our landseape-painters now 
affect have little in common with the me- 
thods sanctioned by the wisdom of their 
ancestors. That which is beyond remedy 
should be without regret, and therefore it 
may be wise to accept things as they are, 
and make the best of them. And with the 
present aspect of lands ipe-fp unting there 
seems little reason indeed to be discontent. 
rhe appeal is now made direct to nature, 
and we need not recoil from such an issue. 
Nature, howeyer, is rather a vast domain. 
and boastful must be the artist who pre- 
sumes to compass her entire territories. 
After all, any painter may think himself 
fortunate if there be but a small paddock 
he can call his freeh ld. It must be con- 








ceded, however, that our artists are veri- | 


table students, and if the y do not remove 
mountains, they at least gather yn bbles 
on the shor And assuredly there is 
virtue in such a landscape art and philo- 


in astate of transition. Our ex] 
for years, under so-called Pre-Raphaelite 
predilections, been beset by works which 
imply little more than observation of the 
eye and drudgery of the hand. 
howeve } 


1 


lhe time, 
has now com we have 
to expect that reason and the 

" ~ ; } } , g 7 powers 
generalisation shall be called in a d 
Let our lay dscape-painters, by all means 
ral trans ripts of fact 


the more truth we get the better. But 


hen let the int lect, let the laws of pic- 
oral composition, Impose 


continue to give lit 


equence, ibor 


ion, intent, and unity. To the dry 
’, Sinews, and anatomy of nature. 
be added life and expression. We 
¥ ky ledge that ¢ } 
uy acknowledge that the Academy has 
ne singularly exempt from what was 
is in Pre -Raphuelite practice; the 


let 


indeed, in the exhibi- 
happy result of a com- 
1ostile schools. 
ind Lee continue 
termed Academy 


iy on the English used to s 


ubitions h ive | 


Coast’ (128) is of the quiet sentiment, grey 
atmosphere, and unadorned truth we are 
accustomed to expect from Mr. CRESWICK. 
—Of several landscapes contributed by Mr. 
REDGRAVE, a small water-colour drawing, 
‘Down Hill’ (696), in Surrey, has most 
light and colour.—‘ Solitude’ (118), by Mr. 
LEE, is a reminiscence of the artist’s better 
days; on the contrary, ‘Stromboli’ (606) 
in eruption, is as hard as if cut out of 
card. And the eruption is more like the fire 
of a penny squib than any thing it has 
been our privilege to witness.—The three 
Linnells, father and two sons, make their 
annual pyrotechnic display in the heavens. 
‘The Flight into Egypt’ (545), by J. T. Lin- 
NELL, might have served for the burning 
of Sodom. Another of the sons of the 
venerable Rubens of landscape art sustains 
the reputation of the family by a noble 
work. Golden and grand indeed is the 


. | landscape of W. LINNELL, ‘ As a shepherd 
| divideth the sheep from the goats’ (203).— 


It is with pleasure, too, that we can re- 
cord the success of G. SANT, in a mas- 
terly work, ‘The Black Park’ (217). This 
artist has long had ambition; and he 
seems now to have gained knowledge.—Mr. 


| Anruony also throws his accustomed force 

| upon canvas, though in ‘The Peace of the 
The old school of landscape-painting, for 

better or for worse, is fairly extinct. The | 


Valley’ (380) tranquillity is broken by dis- 
cords and violence.—‘ Through the Wood’ 
89), by G. Cuesrer, is a landscape of 
truth and rude vigour.—In a different, and 
indeed petite style, does H. Jursum paint 
‘The Woods at Buckhurst’ (237).—The 
brothers Danby display scarcely their usual 
delicacy and poetry, and certainly their 
pictures have received little fayour from 
the hanging committee.—A lovely scene 
by G. E. Hertna, ‘ Among the Mountains’ 
591), has exceptional merit in colour, 
atmosphere, and the drawing of snow sum- 
mits.—J. W. Oakes has taken a new lease, 
otherwise he has changed his sketching 
ground. lis English landscapes had gone 
to chaff, hay, and stubble. Certainly in 
‘Lago Maggiore’ (515) the artist shows 
signs of recovery from scattered’ chaos.— 
(4. Harvey, in the northern latitude of 
‘Glen Dhu’ (526), is hard, cold, and literal ; 
we can well imagine that this really well 


painted picture is true to the ‘Isle of | 


Arran.’—W. Ascrorr may also be com- 
mended ‘In Fairlight Glen’ (448), faithful 
and sunny, and in the mingling of greens 
and golden yellows harmonious. 

The landscape school of the future boasts 
of distinguished representatives. Close 


| study of nature i "eg f ellect. as we 
phy b it our s¢ ho »] has ay ywedly been : ; . ring ho 7 —_ os ; *, ‘ bam 


as in atomic detail, has found its issue in 
works which, by their truth and beauty, 
have silenced hostile criticism. Among 
younger men who haye passed through 
(ilgent apprenticeship may be enumerated 
Mawley, Lewis, W. I. Paton, Field, Brett, 
Walton, C. Knight, and H. Moore. And 
of mature artists who have already entered 
on their reward, the names of Vicat (ole 
and Leader are conspicuous, ‘On the 
lhames’ (13), by G. W. Maw ey, is a fair 
example of the detailed, truthful. and quiet 
style which is now fortunately the yogue, 

Several lands¢ apes by C. J. Lew IS, erey, 
rreen, and liquid, are also after a manner 
that now obtains favour, -‘Tupe for the 
Llarvest (80), by J. Dakry, is another 
conscientious and highly-eclaborated study 
in the school formerly miscalled Pre- 
Raphaelite.—‘ Hope on the Horizon’ (81), 
by J. Lb. GRAHAME, is to be commended 
for its clear open daylight. The figure and 
the landscape, however, appear to have had 
more study than on examination proves to 
be thecase. Our young landscape painters 
juander their time on childish 


manipulation. ‘They now wisel 
: . y, Y seek to 
gain results with as little outlay of time as 
practicable.—H. Moore was seen to advan- 
tage in the Dudley Gallery. ‘Bradin 
Down’ (395), is clever, but the shadows “4 
black, and the picture is without subject 
—As to G. Mason, who has been favoured 
in years past with much laudation, his can. 
vases (for by courtesy only can they be called 
pictures) bear marks of indolence little 
short of impudence.—Mr. Raven's ‘ Mid- 
summer Moonlight’ (95) is a vision~an 
unsubstantial dream. The effect is novel 
and poetic.—‘ Under the Equator’ (367) 
by L. R. Micnor: we are thankful we 
have never seen nature in such fever heat. 
—‘ Stonehenge’ (169), by G. F. Teniswoop, 
a small canvas, has a nice harmony of 
effect.—‘ Solitude’ (65), by A. Haywanp, 
has sentiment and solemnity, over which 
the immemorial heron presides in statuesque 
gravity.—Studies by W. 8. Rose (116), by 
A. H. Cuvurcn (283), by G. M. Ross (153), 
by J. L. Tuomas (272), by C. P. Kyran? 
(312), by J. Kyreur (72), and by F. Wat- 
TON (594), merit commendation.—Other 
works claim an additional word. A little 
study called ‘ Rest’ (136), by F. W. Hutme, 
is highly satisfactory. ‘The details got by 
observation blend with the composition 
which intellect enjoins.—‘ An Empty Cart’ 
(249), by W. FIELD, gains agreeable effect 
through contrast and harmony.—J. Brerr 
has overdone ‘Capri’ (479). The greens, 
blues, reds, and oranges, need mitigation. 
—The most successful example of what 
used to be called Pre-Raphaelite study is to 
be found in ‘ A Dell without a Name’ (498), 
by W. H. Patron. The ferns are lovely, 
and the artist has in the management of 
the greens avoided crudity.—‘ The Grand 
Canal, Venice’ (510), by W. HENRY, is as 
admirable for truth as a transcript by 
Canaletto.—A large powerful passage from 
nature, in storm and tumult, ‘A Spate 
in the Highlands’ (373), by P. Granaw, 
an artist comparatively unknown, has 
been greeted by deserved applause. The 
picture is not free from violence, and 
there are masses of opaque grey and 
black which require clearance. But the 
ray of light which bursts through the 
|storm, and the mountain torrent that 
dashes its wild waters onward, evince a 
bold hand and an eye vigilant to mark 
nature’s grand phenomena.—The land- 
| scapes, however, which show special train- 
| ing, and rightly adjusted balance between 
detail and general effect, between sugges- 
tion and realisation, individual truth and 
| relative composition, are, as usual, contri- 
| buted by Vicar Cote and B. W. LEADER. 
We had expected that one, at least, of these 
painters would have been made an Associate. 
| The gap left by Witherington is yet vacant, 
|and it is felt, not without reason, that 
| landscape painting—an Art in which the 
English school is notoriously supreme— 








receives niggard reward in the Academy. 
The brute creation has been accustom 
to usurp a large space within these walls, 
and the great master of field-sports still 
claims for his popular productions a con- 
| siderable number of square feet. he 
Academy might certainly have been savee 
| the hanging of that vast crayon sketch of 
| a shadowy stag. Of Sir Edwin Landseer § 
Lady Godiva, chalky, black, and not over 
modest, we have already spoken in repro- 
| bation. The artist is more at home among 
the inmates of the stable and the kennel. 
| Two pictures which portray horses, dogs, 
and the spoils of the gun, serve to reca 
| Sir Edwin Landseer’s best manner.—- 
| LANDSEER has made a comedy of ‘ The 
| Goat without a beard’ (260); the subject 
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of the waves, the play of the spray, and 
the effective contrast between the greys, 
greens, and whites.—C. E. Jounson, who 
has of late deservedly obtained notice, 
threatens to settle down into clever man- 
nerism. Brown sails, a grey sky, and a 
ground swell, are, happily, not the only 
resources offered by sea and shipping.— 
We have heard it said that J. C. Hook, R.A., 
is also in danger of serving up mere repe- 
titions of figures and effects, which in years 
past have gained renown. ‘This hostile 
criticism is scarcely justified by facts. The 

icture, ‘ Washerwomen in Brittany’ (148), 

as, at least, one new and pretty incident 
in the child sent afloat in the washing-tub. 
Harmony of colour, truth of character, 
and vigour of handling, give value to 
whatever subject Mr. Hook may choose. 

In fruits and flowers the Academy does 
not abound. We are glad, however, to 
pay tribute once more to the brilliant 
| floral compositions of the Misses Murnie. 
| As for the ‘Italian Fruit Harvest’ (171), 
| by H. Gréntann, its merits fortunately 
find mitigation on the line of the ceiling. 


does not receive additional attraction from 
artistic handling. —G. W. Horvor, ‘Among 
the Heather’ (154), paints dogs of that 
smooth coat we were once accustomed to 
admire in the animals of Sir Edwin.— 
‘Watering the Team’ (291), by J. F. 
HERRING, is a good example of the artist’s 
well-known style.—‘ The Poacher’s Nurse’ 
(14), by B. Riviere, is most capitally 
painted.—W. IH. Horkins has a clever 
picture (525) in his usual manner; the 
action of the horses, however, is over- 
done.—The same fault detracts from the 
merits of another and more ostentatious 
picture of ‘ Ploughing’ (415), by H. W. B. 
Davis, an artist who achieved a vast 
success last year. The career of this 
painter is worthy of remark; his case is | 
that of many others in the so-called Pre- | 
Raphaelite school. Some seasons since he | 





might be observed on the walls of the 
Academy still serving an industrious ap- 
prenticeship. The time, however, came 
when he threw up his indentures, and be- 
came a master and a man. His present 
picture may indicate some voluntary ser- 
vitude to Rosa Bonheur; the action of the 
horses, too, is taken a little too much from 
the circus, otherwise ‘Spring Ploughing— 
Artois’ were invulnerable to the shafts of 
criticism.—It is almost too late in the day 
to speak a novel thought of T. 8. Coorer, 
A.R.A. We may venture, however, on 
the remark that ‘The Shepherd’s Sabbath’ 
(498) is a little crude, cold, and wooden.— 
In the same way it were superfluous to 
enlarge on the known merits or defects of 
RicwaRD ANSDELL, A.R.A. Suffice it to 
say that in the present Academy he is 
represented by four pictures of accustomed 
size and vigour.—A picture (5) by J. W. 
BoTTOMLEY may rest content with faint 
praise; and a team (582) by R. Beavis, 
though clever in action, must be censured 
for show not sustained by study. 

The Academy, by the mastery of its 
sea-pieces, fortifies the patriotic notion 
that Britain rules the waves. Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., we rejoice to say, is still 
among us, and his son, G. C. Stanfield, is 
not unfavourably seen by two pictures in 
his usual style. Stormy ocean seems, for 
the present, to be ruled by the sceptre of | 


VI, SCULPTURE. 

The sculpture-room is generally looked 
upon as the least satisfactory part of the 
Academy, partly because the room itself is 
but a cellar, and partly because the works 
exhibited do not adequately represent the 
resources of our English school. That 
school, too, has its avowed shortcomings. 


melancholy fact that British sculptors have 
not been equal to the opportunities afforded 
them. Whether the present cullection offers 
satisfactory explanation of the past, or 
remedy for the future, is not made quite 
so clear as might be desired. Our English 
school of sculpture, unfortunately, halts 
half-way between two or more opinions. 
It has not the certitude to be severe; it 
therefore would gladly create to itself an 
interest by a manner pictorial, sentimental, 
or picturesque. And thus many a work is 
ruined by weak-mindedness and fatal vacil- 
lation. The strength which comes of resolve, 
the severity which belongs to monumental 
styles, can scarcely be hoped for under the 
present want of deliberate and wisely- 





E. W. Cooker, R.A., here represented by | directed study. In the meantime we may, | 


live works after the artist’s truth-seeking | with certain politicians,‘ rest and be thank- 
manner, The largest picture, ‘A Barque | ful” that matters are not worse. 

on the Goodwin’ (139), has a personal! We commence by simply announcing 
interest. The life- boat, ‘‘ Van Kook,” that that the present collection is about the 
rescues the crew, owes its name as well | worst ever seen. Our English school has 
s its existence to the artist himself. | certainly the power to execute better works 
Che supreme merits of Mr. Cooke’s pictures | than those which are here exhibited. ‘The 
suffer drawback in a certain crudeness and | place of honour is assigned to an oft-repeated 
harshness of colour.—‘ The Destruction of | subject, ‘The Parting of Hector and Andro- 
H.M.S. Bombay’ (34), by R. B. Bercney, | mache’ (843), a work which, if not vigorous, 
has received praise from its subject which | has at any rate been executed with the care 
its Art merits do not corroborate.—Miss | habitual to Mr. Srence. But for the most 
BLUNDEN exhibits her best work. ‘Marsden | part, gods, goddesses, and classic characters 
Rocks’ (579), is a picture quiet in manner; | generally, areat adiscount, and the premium 
the detail is brought into unity, and the | now is for figures, not from the Greek, but 
from the English classics. Mr. TixEp’s 


atmosphere has daylight and serenity.— | 
Within the last few years there have come | ‘ Musidora’ (868) is an ordinary example of 
into notice several artists who evidently | this style, wherein soft sentiment and vague 
strive to compass ocean in her vastness, | generalisation stand instead of knowledge 
power, and variety. W. F. VALLANCE has | and the decisive articulation and intent that 
made a conscientious effort (536) in this | close study can alone secure. ‘La Luna’ 
direction, but he evidently, for the present | (847), by H. WEEKEs, R.A., may be disposed 
at least, finds ocean too much for him.— | of under the same category; the conception 
Chen there is E. Grin, who, in a ‘Storm on 'and execution are alike powerless. Miss 
the Coast ’ (250), has given to tempest waves | Duran‘, deserves some praise for a group | 
ther swell and fury. The shore, however, | taken from the “ Canterbury Tales.” 
painted with feeble hand, lacks resistent| J. EDWAnDs once more gives us poetic 
power.—We cannot but think that ‘ Drift- | fancy. ‘The Star-Crowned Spirit of Love 
ing on the Rocks’ (237), by W. MELBy, ’ 
justifies its conspicuous place on the line 
more by show than intrinsic merit; yet it 
certamly has good intention in the dash | 


ais 


as a bas-relief, gains much of the fascina- | 
tion which belongs to pictorial treatment. | 
Mr. J. Wootner’s ‘ Puck’ (932) is a clever 


Our public monuments confess to the | 


personation of the little mischief-maker. 
Grotesque character marks action and form. 
Mr. WILKE’s conception of ‘ Tragedy’ (922) 
gains intensity and passion through deci- 
sive form and ¢onsequent shadow. Mr. 
Ra:MACKER’s brother and sister are supposed 
to be interesting because they utter the 
refrain, ‘ What are the wild waves saying ** 
(849). The demonstrative attitudes trans- 
gress the limits assigned to the plastic 
arts. ‘Cupid in Love’ (851), by Mr. T. 
SHARP, may be disposed of in few words. 
It is enough to observe that the work is as 
bad as it can be. No picture which sank 
to this lowest level could find a place in 
any London Exhibition. How comes it 
to pass, then, that the Council of the Royal 
Academy do not find themselves in a posi- 
tion to reject examples of sculpture of such 
| debased quality ¥ Again, what excuse can 
| be offered for Mr. Exnie’s ‘ Miranda’ (900), 
| which, as a work of Art, is absolutely 
| poverty-stricken * The cast of the drapery 
is commonplace, and no poetry comes to 
| take the figure out of the sphere of mere 
every-day life. Next, turning to another de- 
partment, the Biblical subjects exhibited will 
| serve to show that religious sculpture, like 
a certain class of poetry, excuses impotence 
| by good intentions. Verily, such works as 





‘The Foot of the Cross’ (1006), by Mr. J. 
BELL, have little but lachrymose sentiment 
to recommend them. Why does not Mr. 
Bell throw into his sculpturesque religion 
some of the naturalism which made ‘ The 
| Eagle Slayer’ manly and true? ‘* Muscular 
| Christianity,” indeed, may be almost more 
|in place in a studio than achurch. ‘The 
| Three Shining Ones meeting Christian at 
the Cross” (929), by Mr. Turvrr. will 
| still further justify our criticism. Finish 
' does but aggravate the weakness of design. 
| ‘The Last Supper—for a reredos’ (658), by 
Mr. Forsytu, will also show how little 
Art has yet been brought to bear upon the 
| school of Christian sculpture which has 
| risen out of the revival of Gothic architec- 
| ture. ‘Lot’s Wife’ (1026), by Mr. LEIr- 
| CHILD, like other works whereby this artist 
‘has made himself known, is bold in idea, 
| suggestive as a sketch, but wholly wanting 
in the detail needful to express the thought 
in its totality. 

Sensation works, contributed by two 
| foreigners, serve to redeem the collection 
| from routine. ‘Charlotte Corday before the 
| Death of Marat’ (841), by Signor Micrio- 
RETTI, has much of the realism to which 
‘The Reading Girl’ owed popularity. Mig- 
| lioretti belongs, like Magni and Monti, to 
| Milan, which has long been known as the 
centre of a school given up to the carving 

in stone of minute, and even trivial, detail. 
| The last representative of this Pre-Raphael- 
iteism in marble is now before us in the 
' melodramatic statue of Charlotte Corday. 
|The work, after its kind, must be pro- 





nounced a perfect marvel. Of course, the 
treatment is wholly wanting in severity and 
repose; moreoyer, the sentiment 1s spas- 


| modic, and the execution realistic even to 


| DucnEss OF CASTIGLIONE COLONNA. 


and Truth floating in Light’ (928), modelled | indeed, 


the literal rendering of the rush bottom to 
the chair, and the planks and nails in the 
flooring. As for the drapery, though some- 
what of the Roubilliac fashion, it includes 
passages which evince study and delicate 
execution. In short, the statue of Char- 
lotte Corday is a clever example of @ vicious 
school. The second phenomenon which has 
come to us from across the seas is ‘ La Gor- 
gone’ (869), a bronze bust executed by the 
Dvcness 0) This, 
is a work admirable for spirit, 
power, and firm execution. The type is 
that of a demigod, and the serpents inter- 
woven with dragons crown the brow grandly. 
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playing with a doye—for ‘The Children of 
Mr. John Pinder,’ but the figures and the 
drapery. are, left, generalised and vague. 
Mr. J. Apams has-also turned ,the portrait 
of little -Miss : Reade . (840). into, a, fancy 
figure, nice-in- manner, and-for finished 
execution, exquisite. «The bust of Gibson, 
by, the. same‘artist,.is simply treated after 
the . unadorned “classic -style-. which ; the 
venerable ; Academician :. himself . approved 
and practised.» A.-Munro has a charming 
little head,’ ‘Master Walter Ingram (1030); 
the’ motive atid.movement are worthy’ of 
an attist, known. for,the,playful fancy he 
has thrownyinto children’s, portraits. » J? 
Durnam,. A-R-A., is; another fartist who 
seeks . to, redeem, mere portraiture from 
monotony.s ;‘ Waiting -his Innings ; , Basil 
Edwin , Laurence’ .(853)' is. a” picturesque 
J. ApAMs., ;To this last sculptor we are also | figure treated broadly. . The busts of, W. 
indebted*for, some “busts, careful in, model- | Bropie .are well, kept together ; he gets 
ling-and,unpretending in, manner. ‘As | expression, without forcing» the features 
an, example of, pretty, picturesque. action, | beyond “habitual. repose, - as witness. the 
drapery, and. composition,- we ,»may- refer | head of ‘ Lady Gibson Maitland’(860). In 
to a work ,of'some merit, ‘The First | like manner, T. BuTLER, as seen in the bust 
Pocket ’, (899), by. E. Laypsueer., From | of ,« Hugh, Falconer,’, (881), may. be com- 
the religious .works, which,.as we have |’ mended for fidelity, and the art of massing 
said, are-for,the most part ,execrable, some |:detail’ into breadth.- Other - bust-makers 
exception may..be made-in. fayour,of,the | are more ostentatious of detail, or. become 
figure of “St. Stephen’. (1007),.by,J. D: | more emphatic in’ the marking of expres- 
CRITTENDEN. It is true the expression is} sion. » The head.of-W. Mulready (896), by 
marred by. the, affectation an .was the | H. Werkes, R.A.,-though intended to be 
condemnation .of* Carlo; Dolci—a weakness | a speaking » likeness, 1s wholly .out of 
which, was, indeed, more, pardonable in | character with the spare frame and retiring 
painting than imy sculpture. , In,Mr. Crit- | manner. of the venerable Academician. 
tenden’s statue the martyr resigns'his'soul ‘James Healds’ (897), by Mr. NosLz,- is 
as A sentimentalist. - But yet'in the model- marked, by purpose. ‘ But the artist who 
yhg of the limbs,there is proof, of-praise- | knocks, off aylikeness with. still » greater 
worthy study. As. an example of the | breadth and boldness—a cleverness which 
meanest of naturalisin; wholly unworthy of | sometimes~is scarcely to. be distinguished 
the noble, art of. sculpture, we point out for | from clumsiness—is “Baron MAROCHETTI. 
reprobation ‘Peace ,and Wrath, in’ Low | Surely the head of ‘Viscount Combermere’ 
Life (979), by G. Tryworrn.. Such a pro- | (864) suffers under a_ stroke of, Art which 
duction deserves to be held up as a warn- | inflicts injury. on nature. Certain of our 
ing. Before passing to portraits, we must sculptors : affect : a’ naturalism -still. more 
pause before.a group. of ‘animals which | rude, as seen, for example,’ in the works of 
visitors who knew.no better have mistaken | J..E. BoruM and J. Forsyru.. The small 
for the intended inmates of some noble | terra-cottas and bronzes of the former are 
Noah's ark. At any rate, impartial judg- | effective, but when Mr. Boehm attempts a 
ment poust pronounce, Sir Epwin LAND- life-size . bust «(1047) he evidently , lacks 
sobahie b> Lgl sap a ——_ of a knowledge and, judgment.’ J.-Forsyth’s 
ho iene ies teen « troitly. ptor. One of picturesque, we had almost said grotesque, 
surface, and the - Slee forse ad in | bust ‘of ° Professor Huxley * (1018) is surely 
? ) inte 0 . ara ° r ear. 
throughout are. in keeping with the sti Eo _ a — _ Professor 
ictures of the year. The forms certainly much faith Pee not.to entertain over 
ave, been indicated with facile hand. The | - . al ‘re t 1e divine creation of man ; 
work, in fact,’is & sketch and. act map — gemneee, his -patronage of, an “Art 
And such, we presume, will prove the lion, | « « 1 goes ack to the conjectured physiolo- 
in the Square whensoever they may see the — of the species. - C. F. Bunter 
light. sue | exhibits. several carefully executed : busts ; 
rhe busts and portrait-statues, shaders’ a Lahn pity he should have sent a certain 
generally, are more to be commended as ‘i ~ agers - ae relievo, which a8 OTR 
truthful transcripts than for direct : | Santly a.branch of Art whereof he yet 
ct Art| requires to learn the elements. The pains- 


qualities. .There are verily 
’ y in the roor aking i 
some and peat f whe oh oma | taking, and highly elaborated medallions, 


It is to be regretted that a coarsely volup- 
tuous bust taints this noble conception with 
vulgarity. 

A few works remain which, like those 
already noticed, may be quoted as represen- 
tatives of, the schools into which our Eng- 
lish sculpture is now divided. Mr. INGRAM,s 
‘Water Nymph’ (857) is one of, the, most 
fayourable examples of the romantic style. 
The form is beautiful, the lines are graceful, | 
and the figure generally is nicely composed | 
and carefully Saldneed. The. limbs,- per- 
haps,,tend.to the heavy and voluptuous: 
Of expressly sensuous Art, ‘ A Bacchante ; | 

861), by M D’Errnay, and ‘ Andromeda? | 
856),-by E. Davis, are among) the, most 
egregious displays. , Of works which aspire 
to ideal beauty may,be commended * Comus’ 
(1052),, by, L.HALE, and ‘ Elaine’ (973), by 


| 





ments have been and are likely to continue 
It may be an honour to have died a patriot, 
but surely it becomes little short of a dis- 
honour to live again in marble or in bronze 
Poor Cobden, in many a town, aie 
whereof martyrdom were mercy. Witness 
the work (992) to be erected. in Camden 


Town by Messrs. W..and.T. WILLS.—‘ The 


Statue of Edward I.’ (908), by Mr. EARLE, | 


ce rtainly were better if not quite so wooden 
Mr STEPHENS, who has fallen under ani- 
madversion in Parliament. touching his 
monument of * the Duke” in St. Paul's. fur- 


nishes a specimen of the class of work we | 


may oxpect from his hand. The drapery in 
the statue of John Dinham (87 ' 
» ety t} 3 

k tch, without signs of the study which 
aione would secure detail. 


os B Mr. MacDow- 


K.A., has ch sen a pretty incident—the 


eet t we_fear, is | 
about to suffer apotheosis In comparison | 


2) 1s a mere | 


| English school in heal 


|.also in alto relievo, by Miss “DURANT, we 


cannot approve. The artist has evidently 


, Worked conscientiously, and it is all. the 
| more to be regretted that good intention 


has not been guided by correct principles. 


_The remark has come to us from many 
sides that’ the Academy is:poor.. We can- 
not exactly echo so disparaging a judg- 
ment The Exhibition, at all events, con- 
| tains some few large and remarkable works 


-| by which it will be remembered in future 


|} years. 


| Furthermore, it is conspicuous for 
| the stea 


| dy advance made by young and 
| Tsing * x Also, there is cause for 
| —— that certain phenomena, which 
| under the Pre-Raphaelite furor were blots 
upon the walls, are seen, if at all, in 
mitigated and innocuous form. In fine the 
Academy, taken as a whole, shows the 
th and vitality. 


rising men. 
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FROMTHE COLLECTION OF, JOHN RHODES 
’ ’ 


ESQ., POTTERNEWTON HOUSE, LEEDS, 
ISABELLE OF CROYE. : 
A. Elmore, R.A., Painter. / J. Stancliffe, Engraver, 
OrreN has Mr. Elmore ventured upon his- 
toric—or, in: this -particular instance, -we 
should perhaps say, semi-historic—ground: 
for incidents assumed to be’ facts. arisin 
out of the obscure annals of the past,.a 
woven by the novelist and romance-writer 
into the truth’ of, history, cannot ,be -coh- 
sidered as a veritable portion, of.the latter. 
To the artist in search of a good subject this 
is of little moment ; he states his authority 
and_ that is all,he has to do with the, ques. 
tion, which-he leaves others :to astiiethes 
they best’ may, if- it, be’ one worth ;arguing 
upon at all. » He illustrates the story as,told 
by, the writer ;fand, withrthe exception,of 
Shakspere, there is no‘author to-whom.the 
English painter is, more - indebted .than 
Walter Scott, though the, popular novelists 
of the last,few*years have .almost driven 
him from the circulating library. «: +... * 
The . Countess , Isabelle .of Croye , is the 
heroine of the story of ‘‘ Quentin Durward;” 
the scene represented .is, that where ; she 
appears before Louis of France and Charles, 
Duke of-Burgundy,.to answer the question 
put by.the latter: ‘* What think you of the 
fair work you have made between two great 
princes, and. two. mighty ,,countries, , that 
have been. like to go to war. for, your baby 
face’? She is accompanied to the presence 
by, the Countess-of Crévecceur and -the 
Abbess of .the Ursuline convent, in which 
she had taken refuge, and having, been 
sternly interrogated by the duke as,to the 
cause of her leaving his dominions, and 
attempting’to place herself under the pro- 
tection of France, her replies are so un- 
satisfactory, that Charles, at whose feet she 
had flung herself, and who desired to force 
the young and wealthy. Flemish princess 
into an alliance distasteful to her, broke out 
with the angry exclamation : ‘‘ ‘St. George 
of Burgundy! is our will to be thwarted, 
and our commands disputed at every turn’ 
Up, I. say, -minion, ‘and withdraw for the 
present! when we haye time to think of 
thee, we will:so’ order matters that, -Testo- 
Saint-Gris ! you shall either obey us or do 
worse!’ Notwithstanding this stern an- 
swer, the Countess Isabelle remained at his 
feet,” till.the Countess of Crévecceur, who 
better. knew Charles’s humour, interfered 
to raise her young friend, and to conduct 
her from the hall. 8 
A. reference to Scott’s description of the 
whole scene will show that the artist has 
not adhered very closely to the narrative, 
especially in the setting out of the dramatis 
persone, with the exception of the female 
group. This affects the picture as & truth- 
ful representation, but not as an ideal work 
of Art founded on the narrative. There 1s 
no court-like pageantry brought on the 
stage, nothing to indicate . that the two 
male figures are powerful rulers: Charles 
appears as the rough and not too scrupu- 
lous. personage whom historians descr! * 
him to have been, and Isabelle as a timid 
suppliant at his feet, alarmed at the angry 
attitude and manner of her liege soverelg? 
There is much spirit in the compere 
while the. disposition of light and 8 ro 
in the picture admirably suits it 10 
engraving. “4 
We ae to find Mr. Elmore exh’ 
nothing at the Academy this year, for 4 
absence is always a loss to the annua 
‘* gathering.” 
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SIXTY-SECOND. EXHIBITION. 





Tue present exhibition has never been surpassed | 
in quality, though in quantity and dimensions 
it may not be conspicuous. The work here, 
with comparatively unimportant exceptions, 1s 
truthful and diligent ; and, indeed, a position 
upon these walls is almost in itself a guarantee 
that the drawings exhibited make faithful and 
honest approaches to nature. This elder society, 
indeed, is nothing else than a select body of 
painters, banded together for the good of them- 
selves and the advance of their chosen art. No 
aspirant can be admitted within its narrow circle 
who does not show himself a diligent worker, 
or bids fair to advance in the good way in 
which he has begun. Friendly rivalry and 
esprit de corps act as stimulants in such an 
association, and hence progress becomes the law 
of its existence. ‘The present exhibition is evi- 
dence of this vitality. The works here put on 
view are not an indiscriminate mob and medley 
such as knocks at the door of the Dudley Gal- 
lery; not an assemblage of experimental efforts 
such as might create an interest in a newly- 
established exhibition ; but a choice collection, 
which individually and in the aggregate shows 
the utmost point to which the art of water- 
colour painting has reached—a perfection, in- 
deed, beyond which it were difficult to go. We 
will now proceed to mention seriatim the works 
which justify this encomium. 

The accustomed supremacy in figure subjects 
is upheld by the works of Topham, Smallfield, 
Alfred Fripp, Lundgren, Haag, Gilbert, Burton, 
and Johnson; and the department of landscape 
continues to be represented as of yore by 
Richardson, George Fripp, Palmer, Glennie, 
Hunt, and Whittaker. We shall pass in re- 
view these works after their several kinds.— 
GitneRrt is generally a good name to start with, 
though this year he cannot serve for a tower of 
strength. The drawing which commands the 
central post of honour in the room, ‘ Agincourt,’ 
is conspicuous for the artist’s faults. It reminds 
us of one of Kean’s revivals. We have herea 
confused crowd of common and somewhat coarse 
materials, intensified by a strong hand and the 
liberal use of a brown black colour. It has 
seldom been our misfortune to see a battle-field 
where so much has been made of the horrors; 
there is, indeed, quite an ostentation of the 
dying. The attitudes displayed are stereo- 
typed; pain finds bane and antidote in time- 
honoured pictorial recipes. It is almost, how- 
ever, needless to add that a work by this artist 
can never fail of power and cleverness. For a 
better example of the master we gladly turn 
to a neighbouring drawing, ‘The Venetian 
Council.” The infamous and august “‘Ten”’ 
here sit in conclave. Colour, character, con- 
trast, texture, proclaim the long-proved mastery 
of the artist. The golden arras on the chamber 
wall is the brilliant field on which Mr. Gilbert, 
not for the first time, deploys his forees.—Mr. 
lornam crowns the success won by ‘The Fern 
Gatherer’ in the Winter Exhibition by a figure 
not dissimilar in Art-pretension, called ‘ The 
(nipsies’ Toilet.’ Here is the same seeking after 
a line of beauty in symmetric curve of com- 
position. ‘The colour is vaporose, the light and 
me agreeably melting, so that the figure 
viends in pleasing harmony with the surround- 
ing landscape. It were perhaps too much to say 
that the treatment is pre-eminently refined or 
icademic ; but at least a broad, popular effect has 
been gained, and the artist does well to vary his 
simply rustic manner by the superinduced beauty 
awe Seongh to his aid.—Mr. Frepexick TAYLER 

88 in field sports. The drawing which 
comes nearest to his wonted standard isa ‘ High- 
land Drove,’ capital in com sition whe i 
the artist has bee long ini oe < ~ 
i n long inimitable, but a little 
wee in the texture of the animals’ coats. — 
ase shows his habitual refinement, 
b ne’ does not forsake him even when on ‘The 
oa h 7 he encounters a Welsh Billings- 

_ andscape, ‘On the Thames,’ is an 





improvement upon the style’ which this artist 
for the first time essayed in the exhibition 
of last season. The drawing, however, that 


| gives happiest expression to the artist’s pic- 
torial intuitions is entitled ‘ Which is the Fa- | 


vourite *’ The rivals for a lady’s love are a 


bevy of lapdogs. The picture is graceful, | 


pretty, and playful. Mr. Jenkins has always 
a balanced eye for composition.—Mr. Water 
Goopat.’s ‘History of the Cross’ is a work 
smooth and nice; the children are cleanly 
washed and neatly clad.—Miss Maroaret Gu- 
Lies has not for long been seen to such advan- 
tage. ‘Sorrow and Consolation,’ and ‘ Priez 
pour les pauvres Prisonniers,’ have deep feeling, 
and for study of drapery the first of these 
drawings is specially commendable.—T wo artists 
whom we would gladly pass by may as well be 
disposed of at once: the one is Mr. Oakley, 
who deserves to be king of the gipsies; the other 
Mr. Riviere, who must already rank as a fer- 
vent propagandist of religion. Mr. Oax.ey’s 
‘ Affair of the Heart’ is, in more senses than one, 
a sorry affair indeed; ‘ Village Maidens’ are 
scarcely more refined. Why does this artist 
persist in the opinion that to be truthful he 
must stick to commonest nature, and that such 
nature were spoilt by any but the coarsest treat- 
ment. Mr. Oakley never lacks strength; why 
cannot he give to his powers a higher aim’ 
The case of Mr. Riviere is, if possible, more 
serious still. This artist has been favourably 
known by the humour and character he could 
imprint upon broad Irish incidents. Mr. Ri- 
viere, however, not unnaturally desired to widen 
his sphere, and so, perhaps in an unhappy mo- 
ment, he crossed the Irish Channel, and with 
ample supplies of paper and colours, made 
direct for Italy. With zest he forthwith threw 
himself into the character, passion, and, shall 
we add, the religious devotion of the Italian 
peasantry. But unfortunately Paddy is still 
before his eyes, and so northern lands, given to 
potato and poniidge, taint, with flavour savory 
but rank, the pictorial vintage of Italy. Alas! 
for ‘The Campagna—Rome in the distance,’ 
and ‘The Brigand’s Secret.’ Poor Italy would 
gladly disown the illegitimate children which 
those who love her not wisely nor too well father 
on her charms! To pay fitting tribute to the 
pictorial and religious fervour of Mr. Riviere, 
as manifest in ‘ Holy Thoughts,’ where a 
water-pail is forsaken for the cross, we regret 
that space fails us. There is, we believe, a 
market for this kind of commodity, and the 
painter may have heard political economists 
remark that demand should always be met by 
adequate supply. 

It is a pleasant change to turn to works which 
justify encomium. Mr. Burton, who is always 
deliberate, measured, and thoughtful, sends ‘ A 
Study,’ which, though small, is of choicest 
quality. A girl in white head-dress, that 
comes as a foil to the warm hue of the Italian 
features, rests at a well under the cool green 
shade. The treatment is simple and broad, and 
the drawing firm of purpose.—The contribu- 
tions of Mr. Watson, though not conspicuous 
for size or number, evince knowledge and deli- 
beration. This artist is not afraid to commit 
his fate to single figures, which in itself may be 
taken as a good sign. Such drawings as ‘Some- 
thing Wrong,’ and ‘ Book-lore,’ where the 
attention is limited to just one person, neces- 
sitate concentration on some telling point, and a 
thorough mastery in the conduct of thought 
and detail. In this way only can the small 
incident tuning a violin obtain the import 
befitting a picture. Mr. Watson is evidently 
too cautious a painter to fall often into a mis- 
take, yet one error at least he has committed 
this year, in the naming and painting of the 
picture called ‘Good Friday.’ It is singular 
how an artist is apt to make the piety of a title 
stand in the stead of meritorious deeds, just as 
the workers in precious metals, such as silver 
and gold, have been indifferent to excellence in 
Art design. ‘Good Friday,’ here set apart for 
an act of prayer, seems to dispense with any 
merit in the mere mundane matter of crapery. 
The robe is destitute of study and consequent 
detail.—T'wo honoured members of the society, 
Mr. Alfred Fripp and Mr. Carl Haag, are seen 
in considerable force. Of Mr. Fuirr’s four 


| drawings, ‘The Commissariat Party for the 
Quarries manifests most markedly the artist's 
distinguishing merits. It is flooded with out- 
door light, air, and colour. The incident has 
been happily chosen. Three children, laden 
with provender, have just gained the topmost 
reach of the hill; beyond and beneath stretches 
the sea, liquid in atmosphere and far-swee ing 
into space. The whole picture is of rare quality, 
texture, and execution.—Mr. Cant Haac adopts 
the politic course of making a concentrated 
effort in favour of one master work. He has 
sent several drawings comparatively small, 
though not slight in study; but his full force 
is reserved for a grand subject of archeological 
no less than pictorial interest, ‘‘The Entrance 
to the Subterranean Chambers beneath the 
Temple of Jerusalem.’ At the time when we 
visited the Holy City these precincts were closed 
to the approach of Christians. It has been 
the privilege of Mr. Haag to open to public 
view this as well as other of the sacred places. 
The masonry is almost as massive as that of 
the Jews’ Place of Wailing. The arches, which 
are simple segments of a circle, are bold in 
moulding: they bear no marks of any very 
ancient date. We need scarcely add that the 
Art-merits of the work are great. No painter 
preserves more skilfully the correct relation be- 
tween warm lights and cool shadows, so that 
each in turn possesses its respective position, 
quality, and power. ‘The texture and surface 
of the masonry, too, are rendered with literal 
truth. As for the figures, they almost attain to 
historic and ancestral grandeur; these bearded 
patriarchal forms look every inch made of pro- 
phet flesh and blood.—Mr. James Ho.anp has 
had a vision of ‘A High-born Maiden,’— 

“In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 


Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower.” 


The scene of this rhapsody is laid in a balcony 
which overlooks the Rialto. Mr. Holland's 
colour fuses the passion of romance with the 
pleasing effect of florid decoration. 

Fortune is for most men at some happy 
moment in its flood. And this good luck has 
befallen Mr. SMALLFIELD in the present season. 
He exhibits six works, of whiich, at least, three 
claim special consideration. ‘Hans Andersen's 
Mermaid’ is a charming little conceit, spark- 
ling with light and colour. The form is deli- 
cately moulded, and the pearl of the flesh tells 
deliciously upon the emerald sea. ‘The Blind 
Goatherd’ proves that in colour Mr. Smallfield 
can intone more than one key. The artist is at 
present free from mannerism which betrays 
into monotony. The goatherd is thickly draped 
in the most inveterate blue, as if to bring 
irresistible weight against the fallacy which 
Gainsborough painted down in his celebrated 
‘Blue Boy.’ Mr. Smallfield manages lapis- 
lazuli, or its substitute, as did Titian, and so his 
triumph, though almost pushed too far, is 
secure. But the artist assumes yet another 
mood in a picture painted on a scale of colour 
approaching modest grey. ‘The Girl with 
Raspberries’ is rare in beauty and remarkable 
for delicacy. The softly diffused light and 
dappled hues thrown especially on the back- 
ground, bring grateful repose to the eye. 
Needful force and contrast are obtained through 
sparmg but well-timed use of black and purple. 
Here and there some accidental blemish on 
leaf and flower gives emphasis. The execution, 
though detailed, is kept broad and free. This 
picture in strongest contrast hangs as a pendant 
to Mr. Walker's work to which we shall next 
refer. ; 

Mr. Waxxer on his first entrance into the 
society, two years ago, obtained, by the ‘¢ ‘hurch 
Pew’ and the ‘Girl caught in the Brambles, 
well-merited applause. The pictures of the last 
and of the present season have, to say the least, 
not added to the reputation then won. ‘The 
Bouquet’ now exhibited speaks of powers 
misapplied. The forms, especially the back, 
trousers, and bootsof the gardener, are awkward, 
and even ugly. ‘The execution 1s heavy and en- 
cumbered with the weight and density of opaque 
igments. ‘The colour, too, 18 certainly a little 
pe in the use of fiery red. These defects, 
which might with due forethought have been 
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avoided, go far to nullify the merits of the 
work. The power gained, however, 18 some- 
thing Mcenend sorm and the spectator, if he will 
but give the drawing distance, may find the 
surface-flaws at any rate less obtrusive. 

The younger members who have come com- 
paratively of recent date to swell the forces of 
the gallery make satisfactory show. Mr. 
Lunporex, who has passed his novitiate, justi- 
fies the honours thrust upon him. The fancy 
head, ‘In Memoriam,’ shows, for example, 4 
determination to give to his hitherto mannered 
drapery intelligent form. The head of “a 
child,” cherub-like, is pretty. It is, however, 
as a deep, lustrous colourist that Mr. Lundgren 
especially shines. ‘ Dominican Friars in the 
Library of Sienna’ is exquisite for its sense of 
subtle harmonies. The famed choir-volumes and 
no less illustrious frescoes of this Art-sanctuary 
are wrought into a composition glowing and 
glorious as a missal. This drawing is among 
the brightest gems of the water-colour Art.— 
Mr. Sureps, elected a year ago, proves that he 
has not only an eye for humble nature, but 
a heart which can be touched with sympathy 
for suffering humanity. Expressly would we 
point to that pathetic work bearing the sug- 
gestive title, ‘One of our Bread Watchers.’ 
Among the snow sits a starved child in a straw 
shed. The eye and the mouth, pathetic, yet 
patient in suffering, make strong appeal. The 
execution is as earnest and honest as the 
sentiment.—Mr. Lamont, one of the most recent 
of Associates, belongs to a different school. His 
works are of a sentiment somewhat sickly. 
‘Echos du temps passé’ are like many other 
echoes heard in distance, indefinite and unpro- 
nounced, Into the light and shade, colour 
and execution of this artist’s drawings, more 
positive decision requires to be thrown. Even 
an abrupt discord would be of service. Yet 
Mr. Lamont shows refinement and care, and his 
figures carry a certain Addisonian manner 
which is rather agreeable than otherwise.—Mr. 
JOUNSON, who obtained election with Mr. 
Lamont, occasionally falls under the sway of 
Meissonnier, he likewise shows a pleasant pre - 
dilection for the times and manners of the 
Spectator, Perhaps there is no period more 
congenial to water-colour Art than the elegant 
trifling and surface-smooth moralising which 
obtained favour with the Addisonian clique. 

But those who seek for an antidote q behold w hat 
the good gods have provided for you in the works 
of Mr. Buane Jones! Gracious heavens! what 
profundity of thought, what noble teaching, 
what mystery 

for the delight and edification of the elect! 

* Zephyrus bearing Psyche asle: p to the Palace of 

Love’ is nothing less than a pictorial miracle, 

which will be receive d with favour according to 

the measure of the spectator’s faith. Ina sphere 

80 expressly non-natural, the articulations of 

anatomy, together with the laws of gravity, 

are of course suBpe nded. ’ 


But for the worship- 
pers « 


# the supernatural, food still more sus- 


taining to the soul is provided in that mar- | 
vellous and mysterious conce ption, ‘Le Chant | 


d’ Amour.’ 
lind ; fy 
clad and Giorgione-intoned knight, what is 
there her to delight his be iuty-loving eye? 
This mythology in th: p 
would take the jolly 
Sentiment may be 5 
common s a 
useful 


What a blessing that Cupid is 


midst of mediwevalism 
little god by surprise! 
something very fine, yet 
even in the 
mmodity not wh ly to be despised 


Ae 


nae, 


But it is sunply hopeless to try to touch suc h | 


performances by criticism. <A habeas corpus 
cannot enter a madhouse. Ther 
whereby a work 


the 


is no means 


abse itely can be 


, Insane 
rought into courts of reason. 
the pity, because madness is often but genius 
in disguis - 

Summary proceedings 
multitude « 


kr wnsome th: 


less 


rite, or are persistent 
under more or iggravated 
Of oft-repeated misdemeanours 
Nasu is not it his best Mr 


son, 
form, 
Mr. Josern 


Davinson has 


pring’ he n 
study oft the 
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ikes once more an inimitabl 
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of love liness ire he re brought forth } 





r with the exception of the armour- | 


| or transparency is there in the water. 


world of Art, is a | 


lhe more is | breadth and secures corresponding repose in 


| 8 ntiment. 


may dispose of ai 
' drawings which recapitulate well- | can be seen or felt.—Mr. Narre. is another 
expres- | 


‘Stratford Church’ recalls the manner of the 
late Mr. Finch. ‘Sands at Oystermouth’ is, 
however, a drawing which approaches the 
artist's best manner. Mr. Epwarp GoopaLL 
contributes several cheerful little scenes 
sparkling with light and liquid colour. And 
Mr. Jackson, especially in the view of ‘Tinta- 
gel,’ shows, by the drawing of rocky headland 
and in the varied tones cast upon the expanse 
of sea, a watchful study of nature. This is 
indeed Mr. Jackson’s chef-d’auvre. JOUN 
Cattow and Wiiuiam CaLiow are in their 
several departments of sea and land a little 
inky in the shadows; yet the brother, Mr. 
William, in a fortunate moment at ‘ Bellagio’ 
attains an unwonted brilliancy, which recalls the 
romantic glow of Richardson. Samuet Evans— 
not of Eton—has a bright, cheerful drawing, 
‘Giltar Head, Tenby.’ Davin Cox the younger, 
on a large scale, ‘In the Pass of Llanberis,’ be- 
comes rather ragged, scattered, and incoherent. 
The traditions of a father may in a succeeding 
generation grow time-worn. Mr. Brirron 
Wiis repeats admired successes not with 
accession of resource. In the drawing of ‘Iona’ 
poetic feeling is dominant, and the cattle serve 
faithfully as beasts of burden to carry colour on 
their patient backs. Mr. Branwuite is rich 
in russet browns, and dark in evening gloom. 
Mr. Gastrngav contributes no fewer than 
sixteen works, all in a style which, sad to say, 
will become absolutely obsolete when this 


| honoured artist shall be gathered to his fathers. 


Mr. CoLtincwoop Situ is still more fertile ; 
his versatile pencil has indited just one dozen 
and a half of nature’s pages. Punch used to 
account for the prolific productions of Mr. 
James, the novelist, on the assumption that four 
amanuenses were kept, one in each corner of 
the study, whose duty was constantly to drive 
the pen. Some of our painters must surely 
have hit upon like happy expedients. It is, 
however, impossible to gainsay the brilliancy of 
Mr. CotuincGwoop Ssiru, which is, it will be 
readily supposed, not hid under a_ bushel. 
Out of the ‘ Mountains of the Oberland,’ those 
“palaces of Nature,” the artist has constructed 
a noble picture. Possibly the workmanship 
is not as conscientious as might be desired. 
Yet the subject in its scale and grandeur has 
been got upon the paper by a cleverness which 
perhaps, can dispense with careful study. Thé 
relative heights and distances of these con- 
gregated mountain-peaks, the angles at which 
the snowy chains meet and strike off afresh, 
and the general display of magnitude and 
space, are qualities which but few artists could 


| attain with just the same assurance.—But after 


all, the most daring attempt in the room has 
been made by Mr. ANprews. Let us be thank- 
ful that this ‘Wreck of an East Indiaman’ 
happened eighty years ago. It is some con- 
solation that so awful an affair did not take 
place in our times, and at any rate we are glad 
to think that poor Mr. Andrews himself has 
been spared from witnessing a scene so painful. 
We will hope that the picture is made up of 
impossibilities. 

What can have befallen Mr. Brrxet Foster is 
beyond our power to conjecture. He is not 
at all himself this year. That ‘ River Scene’ 
might have been “a hayfield,”’ so little surface 
In the 
dramatised sunset sky, there is a grand array of 
clouds ; but surely atmosphere and light would 
more abound if opaque colour were not quite so 
obtrusive-—Mr. Newrton’s spectral shadows 
haunt the gallery year by year with the same 
portentous presence. The solemnity becomes 
startling, notwithstanding its monotony. In 
‘The Return from the Kirk’ he gets usual 


I Perhaps, however, Mr. Newton is 
most himself in moonlight, as in ‘The Coli- 
seum,’ where little save sentiment and shadow 


artist who has gained a confirmed manner into 


which little variety can creep, though in | 


pictures that are scattered and chaotic, epi- 


1 | Sodes are all the more likely nter, eve 
wooily, except when in ‘ Early | ' oe eo 


were it only under the doctrine of chances. It 
becomes a little suspicious when an artist gives 
us the same colouring in the ‘Isle of Skye’ 
which he brought with him from Calabria. 


/ home in Guernsey, the 





loves to plant his sketching 


tie 


ftel is most at 


whereof he paints with dainty —_. _ 


Three colourists may be thrown i 
graph. Richardson,” Read, and pvt 
live in hemispheres wide asunder, yet the 
temples of Art wherever built are clothed by 
such artists in glowing ta ies which never 
fade. Mr. Ricuarpson, to + tees the metaphor, 
may be said to cast over the shoulders of « 
Scotch mountain Joseph’s coat of many colours : 
and the mantle once on, the cold rock is never 
again touched by frost, or haunted with mist, 
Mr. Richardson has long ago exhausted all the 
variety that can be got out of one inveterate 
system. After this triumphant fashion we all 
acknowledge his charms, and if any one should 
be tired of successive repetitions, the eye may at 
worst find change in some less meretricious 
master.—Mr. Reap has, in the grand interior of 
‘St. Stephen’s, Vienna,’ trodden close upon a 
well-known achievement of Mr. Roberts. In- 
deed, this interior has certain merits which were 
wholly foreign to the worthy Academician’s Art. 
The management ‘required to keep together a 
subject of this magnitude, crowded with dis- 
tracting details and dazzling in colour, will 
scarcely be credited now that the difficulties are 
overcome. The artist has attained unity by 
keeping the centre of his picture in quiet repose, 
and so conflicting side lights cease to be destruc- 
tive.-— Mr. PauMeEr is another artist from whom 
it is always safe to expect a sensation. Mr. 
Ruskin in past years pronounced this artist as 
the coming man. Accordingly Mr. Palmer 
now realises the prediction in dazzling splen- 
dours of ‘A Day-Dream at Salerno,’— 
“* More pleasing than the fitful gleam, 
With storm behind and gathering nigh, 
Still to frequent the temperate shade, 
Look far and see the prospect bright.” 
We are glad to say that Mr. Palmer’s picture 
is much more intelligible than his poetry. This 
artist sees visions, and paints Nature in gor- 
geous robes, which it must be confessed sur- 
prise the eye with unwonted effulgence. Yet 
are the fire and fury of intensest colours so 
attempered as to reconcile the mind even to 
excess. Mr. Palmer may rush into chromatic 
regions where other artists fear even to breathe. 
But still in the midst of madness there is a 
method which reconciles the spectator to the 
result. : y 
Colour in the drawings just passed in review 
threatens to become a tyranny. In other works 
a change passes over the spirit of the dream. 
The curtain again rises, and behold Nature 
clothed in another garb. The priests who 
burn incense at the altars which glow with 
flame scarcely less intense, are Messrs. Hunt, 
Glennie, and Boyce. Such artists find ser- 
mons in stones, and good in everything. Fire 
ofttimes they throw into the face of Nature, yet 
light and colour do they attemper by shade. 
The drawings of ALrrep Hunt, indeed, seem to 
try, and sometimes to solve, the most _recondite 
of chromatic experiments. Nature 18 to this 
painter a kaleidoscope, and earth seems eae 
asa tapestry and illumined as a rainbow. Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower came 1s 4 night- 
mare, which recalls the phantoms of Dore’ 
Wandering Jew. ‘The reds are fiery, the greys 
chalky, and the imagination feverish. But = 
artist's aspirations seem to obtain i, 
expression in that most exquisite drawing - 
lech.’ Colour is indeed here a perfect yng 
for harmony. The play of yellows into ' * 
and the relations between green and its xn od 
plimentary colours, show a sensitive ar cata 
delicacy of hand which can only come of is 
tion aided by study.—Also worthy of all were 
Axtuvr GLENNtE’s ‘ View of the Amphit t is 
and Town of Pola.’ Need he tell us “il 
“done on the spot?” He has poe 
breadth, brilliancy, and detail. All t — “4 
drawings proclaim the student of — gal- 
soyce only a few seasons ago entered this to 
lery as an anomaly. He was a surprise, - 
many a stumbling-block. 
won his way and gained the one of 
imitators now spring up in more than, ular 
our London exhibitions. Mr. Boyce ot . 
in the choice of his subjects, stool just where 
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there is no subject. Yet does he manage to 
make out of the most unpromising of materials 
a picture which for the most part is clever and 
satisfactory. At one time we supposed this 
artist would be shadowed under a thick sombre 
veil of monotony. The more, however, we see 
of his productions, the less likely does it seem 
that he will repeat himself ad nauseam. In the 
Winter Exhibition were faithful transcripts of 
architecture ; in the present gallery is a literal 
study of a head; and in the artist’s special 
department of landscape we have two drawings 
pitched in directly opposite keys: ‘ Pang- 
bourne’ is grey, green, silver, and black; and 
‘Wotton House’ is glowing as cloth of gold. 
The style of Mr. Boyce will be eccentric in 
variety so long as it remains unmannered. 

Let us reserve a closing paragraph for pic- 
tures essentially English. The drawings of Mr. 
Georce Frirr are after his choicest manner, 
transparent in colour, light as the day, simple 
as nature herself. Specially would we point 
out ‘The View of Streatley’ as a pastoral 
clothed in true English garb. There is here 
no effort to attract the eye by garish colour or 
surprise of light; but the whole scene is pre- 
served in repose, and maintained in a truth 
unostentatious as nature. The skill, too, by 
which a subject somewhat distracted and out of 
balance has been brought into unity of com- 
position, proves readiness of resource directed 
by judgment.—We cannot close without giving 
a word of commendation to Mr. WHITTAKER, 
a young artist, who, by adherence to the old 
practice of transparent colour, and the choice 
of a simple sylvan subject, closely allies himself 
to the school of Mr. Fripp. The largest draw- 
ing Mr. Whittaker has yet exhibited, ‘ Llyn 
Idwal,’ is beyond the artist’s compass. The 
materials want bringing together, and the ex- 
ecution is ragged and scattered. No such 
defects, however, attach to his smaller land- 
scapes. ‘The Upper Valley of the Conway’ is 
indeed lovely ; hill and wood here mingle into 
delicious harmonies, as the weft and woof of a 
blended tapestry. 

By way of conclusion we may add a word on 
the present state of the art of water-colour 
painting, as displayed in the present exhibition. 
In the first place we are glad to observe a re- 
action from the immoderate use of opaque 
colour which some time since threatened to cor- 
rupt the purity of the practice of former years. 
There cannot be a doubt that Mr. Birket 
Foster's drawings suffer in colour, quality, and 
tone from the too liberal employment of body 
colours. On the other hand, as we have seen, 
the landscapes of George Fripp, Whittaker, 
and Glennie, by loyalty to what may be termed 
legitimate principles, gain in transparency, at- 
mosphere, and colour, and lose little even in 
detail. Again, another good sign is the growing 
habit of painting out of doors; hence the open 
daylight, the sunshine, and even the breeze 
now brought within a picture. Perhaps this 
conscientious study has tended to reduce the 
size of works sent for exhibition. Large pano- 
ramas are not very portable, and scenic show, 
extending over several square feet, it is not 
always easy to reconcile with the truthfulness 
which seeks to put into each square inch as 
many simple facts as practicable. Anatomy, 
too, begins to find a place within these walls. 
Figure subjects are now carried to a complete- 
ness not known in the outset of water-colour 
painting. Faces and limbs are not merely indi- 
cated ; they are drawn and modelled : drapery, 
too, is cast into definite form. Again, the de- 
mand which illustrated literature makes upon 
artists of the present day also exerts an influ- 
ence on the productions especially of our younger 
men. Pictorial incidents are now put down 
with perspicuity and polish; and details are in- 
terwoven into a compact and well-told story. 
For the most part, indeed, the practice which 
obtains favour is thorough. No young man has, 
of late, gained entrance into this gullery by mere 
dash and cleverness; even genius must make 
her approach through industry and humility. 
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Tuts is an average exhibition, marked by the 
traits we are accustomed to expect in the more 
juvenile of the two Water-Colour Societies. 
Some of these drawings, sharing the vicissitude 
which belongs to all mortal things, show a fall- 
ing away, but others, in compensation, indicate 
advance, and so a fair average merit in the en- 
tire collection of three hundred and twenty-nine 
works is preserved. This society, which has 
attained to its thirty-second year, must have 
come nearly to the end of the first generation 
that watched over its infancy. Its present 
strength and future progress consequently are 
now mainly to be measured by the vitality of 
the new blood infused into the parent stock. 
And a survey of these walls will speedily tell 
that recent elections have been wise, and that 
through the lately chosen associates the insti- 
tution will gather renewed youth and vigour. 
Among the valuable accessions of former years 
were Warren the younger and Carl Werner; 
then came Mr. Jopling, and more recently must 
be added the names of Luson Thomas, G. G. 
Kilburne, Mogford, and Guido Bach. When, 
too, are recalled some well-known names among 
the older members, we shall have mustered a 
collective force capable of bringing into the 
field a formidable array of work. We now pro- 
ceed to pass the rank and file of these pictorial 
troops under review. 

This gallery has always been notorious for 
pseudo high Art. Poetry of common place, 
decked in gaudy array, year by year finds con- 
genial retreat within these walls. We do not 
deny that the drawings here displayed are good 
after their kind. Moreover, there are purchasers 
who delight in this grandiose style, and desire 
to possess specimens of such ideal and non- 
natural productions. For such patrons this 
society is kind enough to manufacture the re- 
oieal supply. Among clever works flaunting 
seductive charms Mr. Cornovip’s ‘Entry of 
Jehu into Jerusalem’ shines illustrious. The 
subject was in itself sufficiently repulsive, and 
the treatment it has received seems designed to 
heighten an inherent deformity. Behold Jezebel, 
with painted face, looking down from a window, 
and the eunuchs at hand ready to throw her 
out at the behest of Jehu. The steeds of fiery 
mettle yoked to the chariot must have been 
trained at Astley’s. The picture has all the 
merit of an extravaganza. ‘ Undine,’ by the 
same artist, painted at the command of the 
Crown Princess of Prussia, is a composition, or 
rather a series of compositions, which, in con- 
trast with the last work, wins by refinement 
and pretty fancy. Nine subjects, treated as 
vignettes, are thrown into sequel within one 
frame, and the intervening paper margins are 
decorated, for by-play, with shadowy sketches 
of sky, moon, fountains, fairies, and water-lilies. 
Fréhlich, the Dane, has done this kind of thing 
with exquisite fancy. Mr. Corbould’s attempt 
in the same direction is not without merit. Mr. 
Henry Warren ranks in the same school, and 
shares like honours. The venerable president 
of this society, indeed, here exhibits one of his 
most portentous efforts. High Art has long 
been his aspiration, and ‘ Deborah sitting in 
Judgment,’ if not a work of legitimate ambition, 
may yet be received without serious protest. 
The composition, it must be confessed, has con- 
siderable grandeur in conception. The pro- 
phetess, of noble Sibylline bearing, sits en- 
throned as on a Druid altar, “the palm-tree of 
Deborah” rising as a crown, or canopy, above her 
head. The mountains of Ephraim rise in the 





far distance, and certain of the children of Israel 
gather on the foreground to await the judgment 
of the prophetess. A murder has been com- 
mitted, the falsely accused slave is released, 


carrying out of the idea, however, is not equally 
commendable. The foreground figures gesti- 
culate with over-much stage rant, and the action 
and drawing of the nude must be pronounced 
dubious. It could scarcely be expected, indeed, 
that a subject which would have taxed the re- 
sources of Raphael and Michael Angelo, can be 
grappled with by a water-colour painter of the 
present day. That Mr. Warren has not utterly 
failed may be accepted as in itself some success. 
Mr. Joun Ansoion has followed the example of 
Sir David Wilkie, which stands for ever as a 
warning; he has forsaken the lowly paths of 
rural nature for the lofty walks of high Art. A 
young Hindoo maiden, ‘Zaida’ by name, is 
here seen in the act of launching a lighted lamp 
upon the stream, the destiny of which she 
anxiously awaits. It is a bad sign when an 
artist relies on the ‘attraction of a subject so 
mawkish; and it cannot be urged that Mr. 
Absolon has redeemed his hacknied theme by 
express subtlety of treatment. Indeed, the pic- 
torial expedients which he adopts are only of 
the most obvious description. The silver moon 
conflicts with the golden sun, and the sickly 
sentiment of the one is used as the foil to the 
florid fierceness of the other; the effect possibly 
may secure some applause from the multitude. 
This must be the artist’s reward. From pseudo 
<— Art we will now pass to nature. 

Mr. Joriinc is the reverse of colour-blind ; 
he threatens rather to blind his spectators by 
the fatal brilliancy of his pigments. His chief 
chromatic experiment is a life-size head of a 
Chinese lass, sounding symbols to the tune 
“ Ching-a-ring-a-ring-ching.” The treatment 
certainly has not the merit of moderation. 
Moreover, the face, which comes in contact 
with the overcharged drapery, lacks force, sub- 
stance, and modelled form. So much for the 
defects of this astounding production; its rare 
qualities, however, may be taken as some com- 
pensation. Colour is in triumph; the dress has 
marvellous intensity, and the cunning contrast 
of complimentary colour between the turquoise 
iridescence of the wreath and the warm colour- 
ing of the screen behind proves a power to 
solve daring problems which an artist less 
skilled would fear to encounter. Another large 
head, by the same artist, that seeks to make 
capital out of the sacred strain ‘“ Jerusalem 
ye Golden,” is a work to be regretted. Carlo 
Dolce himself seldom traded so obtrusively in 
empty prettiness of sentiment. It must be 
confessed that the brilliant drawings of Mr. 
Jopling have too often been wanting in intel- 
lectual intent. 

Seldom has an unknown artist made a more 
successful début than Guino Bacn, the newly 
elected associate. Of several works here ex- 
hibited, the figure entitled ‘ Homeless,’ which 
is the best, has in itself talent sufficient to place 
Mr. Bach at once in the foremost rank of his 
profession. The idea expressed awakens sym- 
pathy. A young girl, sensitive to the poetry of 
the south, finds herself a wanderer in a distant 
clime, where snow mountains pierce the sky 
and cold winds strike upon the heart. The 
figure has quiet power, graceful pose, and 
thoughtful sadness, which speaks of suffering. 
Mr. ‘Trey is an artist who has forsaken an old 
love ; he was in former years espoused to sacred 
Art, he now transfers his affections to genre 
subjects. This transition, though a profit to 
himself, must be cause of regret to his admiring 
friends. We have not too many artists who can 
enter upon high Art with imagination and re- 
fined taste, and it is a question whether Mr. Tidvy 
will learn to throw into rustic themes mn dful 
substance, texture, and vigour. Tho artist's 
largest composition deals with an auair of the 
heart on a scale which might with advantage be 

















reduced to duodecimo dimensions. His smaller 
subjects gain much by compression and con- 
centration. ‘Sensitive Plants-—London Pride 
and Golden Rod,’ and another pair of ‘ Sensi- 
tive Plants—Penny Royal and Columbine,’ are 
fancy titles wherewith Mr. Tidey christens the 
little folks who people two of his pictures. In 








and the real murderer denounced. It will thus 





Labour is the price the gods have set on all 
things excellent ; and it is the large amount of 
work, honest and truth-s« eking, which gives to 
the present exhibition its value. | 
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be seen that the dramatic situation, with its 


| culminating plot, has been devised with an eye 
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to striking pictorial effect. 
So far good. The 


in fact, would engrave well. 








these satires on the foibles of childhood the 
painter shoots folly as she flies. The next artist 
we shall mention, Mrs. EvizanetTu Munna Y, 
would do well to borrow a little of Mr. Tidey’s | 
refinement, if he in return might but take a 





























































































































amall portion of her vigour. This lady rejoices 
verily in a force under which nature itself seems 
to quail. Her drawing of the year, * The Cheat 
detected—a scene from Spanish life,’ has indeed 
no lack of power and effect, especially when 
viewed from a distance. The composition 1s 
concentrated, the figures have character, the 
draperies colour, and from these several quali- 
ties results the utmost show. Upon nearer ap- 
proach, however, we regret to discover that the 
subject has not been thoroughly worked out. 
It is a thousand pities that a lady — of 
such distinguished abilit should not pause 
in her career and count the « f a course of 
study that would secure honours which her pre- 
8 nt prac tice Neve rthe less 
the present drawing is an advance upon its pre- 
decessors.—The case of Mr. Bouvier, too, 18, as 
a physician would say, one which requires care. 
This artist seems to labour under an infirmity 
drawing which threatens his firures with 
nothing short of physical diss It is 
quite distressing to think of the malformed 
anutomies which the dainty draperies of this 
artist conceal and adorn. We suppose, how- 
that painters have reason to rsist in 
practices Which are found te pues public. 
If purchasers do not lock after anatomies, why 
uld ar care for anv such unmarketable 
chnicalities * Thus fancv-delighting Mr. Bou- 
vier goes on his way rejoicing, and expects his 
vdmirers will ask no questions simply for con- 
we” sake For we confess to a 
weakness ental prettiness of this 
painter's ‘ . for the Grecian grace of 
* Myrtéa,” and the refined beauty of ‘ La Taran- 
tella.” Let us admit, by way of a set-off to our 
strictures, that the little de+utante in the last of 
these drawings is of an action and intent all 
but faultless. Mr. Bouvier seems smitten with 
the Art-style of Greek vases, and we sympathise 
in his love ; only he would do well to remember 
that the outlines of the Greeks, of our own 
Flaxman, and even of Stothard, were for the 
most part correct. It implies no slight praise, 
however, that the designs of Mr. Bouvier recall 
the sentiment of Flaxman’s drawings in the 
London University, which surely exert but too 
little influence on the artists of the present day. 
Mr. Lovis Hague bas not for many years 
been in such force as in this exhibition. “Here 
are no fewer than seven drawings, of which one 
half are large and thronged with figures, inci- 
dents, and details. The execution may not 
always be free from clumsine ss, and occasionally 
\ figure will not bear the close inspection it 
invites; but for the most part such historic in- 
teriors, venerable for age and ancestral pedigree, 
the abode of noble families, the scene whe re 
memorable deeds were of yore enacted, have by 
no painter been more truthfully transcribed 
than by Louis Haghe. ‘This artist carries 
the mind back to the historic period, and 
p opl sa de syed tenement, stone carved and 
tapestry hung, with the life and of 
its quondam tenants. 
whi h Mr. Haghe gives us of ‘La Salle du 
Franc de Bruges,’ and ‘Le Bureau de Bien- 
faisance, Ghent.’ 
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His other drawings may be 
more pretentious, but in this particular line of 
historic architecture Mr. H uzhe stands without 
rival.-Mr. Weunent, another honoured name 
with in these walls, is not at his best. ‘Shylock 
ind Jessica singularly ill-favoured 
composition is as clumsy 
is the manipulation. ‘* Morning Light.’ a girl 
n slight attire, sanctified by devotion at her 
side, ji not nearly so attractive the 
i tion would imply ; vet the exes ution is 
kiltu teareful. A small figure, ¢ Weaving 
« Web,’ is the artist's happiest drawing. We 
! pe yet to see Mr. Wehnert’s thoughts directed 
to less trivial themes 
Miss Eutiy Fanmen’s draw 
n admiration which the v 
do not forfeit. Yet we own to a little disap- 
pointment in such efforts as ‘The Mavic Sw in’ 
nd * The Passing Cloud.’ The nt 
t otherwise than pleasing, the execution is 
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en out. Yet surely the colour is but sic kly, 
L the wants the force which ‘ 
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| associates, such as Cattermole, Green, Thomas, 
| Lueas, and Kilburne. Mr. Catrermoxe has in 
| good degree rectified the errors we last year 
| pointed out; his drawing is no longer marred 
| by carelessness; in short, his pictures are every 
way more mature. Mr. C. Green takes for his 
text the common-place sentiment— 


“ Where is any author in the world 
} “nO 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye ?” 


Surely the institute must keep a poet on the 
premises, so rich and varied is the catalogue ia 
choicest specimens of this manufactured com- 
modity. However, Mr. C. Green manages to 
make a better picture than might have been 
expected. ‘The composition is well put together, 
the incident is close upon the text, and the 
colour is sufficiently warm for the sentiment. 
Yet this young artist had better be careful of 
the pranks he plays: his pictures display an 
erratic fancy. Mr. W. Lwcas tells a plain un- 
varnished tale in a simple way ; he is occasion- 
ally a little dark, and even black in his shadows, 
and from this cause -his figures fail to blend 
with the background. ‘ Words of Comfort,’ and 
other like works, bear out this criticism. In 
character and detail Mr. Lucas is truth itself. 
The importance of maintaining between a figure 
and its background due relation and relief, 
finds illustration in G. G. Kirpurne’s admirable 
drawing ‘A Labour of Love.’ There is that 
quiet keeping in the tones and colours, that 
careful balance of light and shade, which bring 
to the eye the satisfaction of perfect repose. 
The treatment of the slightly decorated wall 
behind the figure is exquisite. Each fold of the 
drapery, too, and every accessory in the com- 
position, has received thought. If Mr. Kilburne 
can keep up to this mark his success will be 
unbroken. Mr. Luson Tuomas, another acqui- 
sition to the institute, shows thorough student 
work. There is no artist more scrupulous in 
drawing or exact in detail. Yet ‘ Blue Bells,’ 
and one or two other similar works, fall short 
of satisfactory result by an over-scattered touch, 
which refuses to fall into subordination and 
unity. The colour, too, especially in the greens 
and blues, is a little abrupt and crude. An 
interior by this artist, ‘Little Dorrit’s Story,’ 
which does not involve the difficult detail of 
landscape accessories, proves more satisfactory. 
The work is both clever and careful. 

We will devote the remainder of our space to 
landscapes, the two styles whereof—landscapes 
of effect and landscapes of detail—are well 
represented in the gallery. In the former class 
the foremost rank is usurped by Mr. RownotHam. 
This artist probably heard, some time in his life, 
that in Italy skies were cloudless, seas blue, 
autumns golden, and accordingly ever since he 
| has given to the world lovely ideal pictures 
| made by this simple receipt. The thought, it 

must be admitted, is a little overdone: for ex- 
| ample, we have never in Italy chanced to see 
| shadows quite so blue. Mr. Lerrcn throws 
around Italy somewhat the same halo of romance. 
‘Lago Maggiore’ he makes bright and lively ; 
his figures, however, are feeble. Mr. TELBin 
| is accustomed to paint for footlights and a pit 
| audience ; thus his clever manner, when trans- 
| ferred to this gallery, savours of stage extra- 
| vagance. Mr. Cuartes Vacuer in ‘ Egypt’ is 
another artist who trusts more to poetry of 

effect than plain literal fact. ‘The valley of the 

Nile, no doubt, is difficult of pictorial conquest ; 
; even David Roberts, though he overran the 
, country like Cambyses, scarcely took possession. 
| Charles Vacher’s best sustained effort is at 

‘Dendera.’ Solemnity he has given to the 

scene through shadow. Egypt, indeed, is sin- 

gularly shadowless, shelterless, and treeless; 

henee, in some measure, the difficulty of pic- 
| torial treatment. Mr. Vacher has wisely availed 

himself of the veil of twilight. Mr. Cart 
Wexven, who, on the whole, has shown greater 
mastery over the “exhaustless East” than any 
other artist, shirks not difficulties. His effect is 
as strong as strong can be, yet never does he 
use shadow as a cloak to cover want of ma- 
terial. This artist’s drawing, ‘The Entrance- 
gate to the Carnac Temple,’ is, for photographic 
truth, matchless. It would, indeed, be inter- 
esting to know whether, in the making of these 
illusive transcripts, lenses of any kind are called 











in aid. It is usually said that Canaletto used 
cameras. We see no indication, however of 
Mr. Werner having been indebted to such ~~ 
pedients. Yet in that marvellous drawing, the 
plain of ‘Thebes,’ how was it possible to sit 
under that burning sun? We have, as an ama- 
teur, attempted sketching on this very spot, and 
the heat was simply insupportable. Tt must be 
admitted that this drawing of ‘Thebes’ is in 
every sense a triumph. 

The remaining Members and Associates have 
for the most part obtained their usual measure 
of success. To this general rule, however, we 
are sorry to make Mr. Benner an exception, 
He has not improved his style by the transfer 
of his sketching ground from Windsor forest to 
the Wetterhorn. He fails of the force and 
grandeur inherent to Switzerland. As for Mr, 
Campton’s ‘ Mountains above Chillon,’ the snow 
upon them seems to have been plastered on with 
a trowel. Mr. McKewan is another painter 
who is not at home in these regions; he may 
be seen to better advantage in ‘The Valley of 
Desolation’ over which he throws soul- 
moving harmonies. Mr. Reep is another artist 
scarcely this year at his best, but it must 
be admitted that even Mr. Reed’s second best is 
all but first-rate. And certainly, in the grand 
drawing of ‘ Llyn-Cwm—Fynan,’ the artist 
manifests his accustomed purpose and power. 
Mr. Puitr has a ragged touch and scattered 
manner, but in ‘ Cornish Headlands’ he gains 
truth, beauty, and harmony of colour in sky, 
sea, and cliff. Mr. Moxz exhibits some prettily 
dotted works; but it is a pity that the paper 
which receives ‘The Mussel Gatherers’ has 
been sicklied over with quite so pale a cast of 
green. Mr. Cuase exhibits some careful draw- 
ings—‘ Recollections of Antwerp,’ for example, 
which would be improved, however, by more 
force and character. The sheep of Mr. Suatpers 
are always in capital fleece, but his landscapes 
do not share a like health or vigour. Yet 
that wide expanse, the valley of ‘The Tees,’ 
studded with wood, is certainly skilfully treated. 
An eye so curious of nature's infinite detail 
seldom seeks unity in composition or grandeur 
in distance. ; 

Our closing paragraph shall be a pleasing 
chronicle of progress. Mr. Skier Pxovt, 
for example, was never seen to such advantage 
as in the drawing of the well-known porch of 
the Frauen-Kirche, Nuremberg. The rude, 
sturdy rendering of the Gothic figures, and the 
crumbling surface and substance of the stone, 
recall the best manner of the elder Prout. The 
most successful drawing we have yet observed 
by W. W. Deane is also here present in that 
Sala of the Scuola di San Rocco, which contains 
Tintoret’s celebrated picture, ‘ The Crucifixion. 
The manner in which the artist has here indi- 
cated, by a mere sketch, that vast and grand 
composition, and yet kept the colour in its place 
upon the wall, deserves no stinted commen 
tion. To repeat accustomed praise of the detaile 
landscape studies of Mr. Warren the younger, 
were certainly superfluous. Yet we would say 
that his ‘Haunt of the Fallow Deer,’ in the 
blending and uniting of detail, and in the recon- 
ciliation of complimentary colours, which - 
previous works have stood conflicting and cru ry} 
proves that Mr. Warren _has learnt to a . 
knowledge to dexterity. The excess of opaque 
is also here less than commonly obnoxious. 
Mr. Mocrorp, a newly-elected Associate, = 
himself a loving student of nature; etal © 
facts in his drawings are mellowed by the ——r 
warmth of poetry. Mr. D'Eevize, too, os 
over a quiet scene a gentle harmony of co sp 
Yet to this sensitive and subtle renege Zs 
landscape-loveliness, Mr. Hye, perhaps, Wine 
still deeper feeling. His ‘View near . “A 
chelsea’ comes close to nature’s inner sentime 
and thought. ‘On the Beach at ne 
Gale breaking,’ also by Mr. Hine, 18 exce site 
in life and motion, and felicitous 1. ” re 
thought. In fine, we have said onan ” 
show that this gallery, notwithstanding 

Sn ol cuak ot > and correct taste, 
tain sins against simple truth an hich will 
contains salt of a wholesome savour, er in 
preserve the institute for years yet to <n for 
health and life, and especially as the = ly 
collecting water-colour paintings is greatly 
the increase. 
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Or the lady-artists in Rome, less is known 


than should be. One or two, indeed, of 
distinguished talents have made themselves 
a name, and Miss Hosmer is supposed by 
the world to represent a sex whose genius 
is eminently adapted to sculptural or 
pictorial Art. Yet we have a fair constella- 
tion here of twelve stars of greater or lesser 
magnitude, who shed their soft and human- 
ising influence on a profession which has 
done so much for the refinement and civil- 
isation of man. Across the broad Atlantic 
most of these ladies have come; one or two 
from Russia, one from England, and apart 
from the sympathy which is awakened by 
this obedience to the impulses of their 
genius, a sentiment of chivalry compels 
us to regard with ever increasing interest 
the gentler ones of our race who have left 
home and friends to breathe life into their 
fair conceptions in the studios of Rome. 
Amidst difficulties common to the artist, 
peculiar to the woman, they struggle on 
from year to year, decorating whatever they 
touch, and creating forms of grace and 
beauty which are destined to refine and 
embellish many a home. Their history is 
as varied as their talents. Some of stronger 
mental fibre have come to Rome impelled 
by love of enterprise as well as by love of 
Art. Some of a gentler mould are scarcely 
known beyond the precincts of the rooms 
where from day to day they watch the 
growth of the delicate creations of their 
imagination. Some too, on whom fortune 
has frowned, are now devoting the tastes 
which they had formed and delighted in as 
an elegant passatempe, to the support of 
their independence; and one, a mere girl, 
has left her Indian wigwam to show in this 
great nursery of Art that God, who is no 
respecter of persons, has not set //is mark, 
at least, on the coloured race. 

Mrs. Freeman, towhom for obvious reasons 
we give precedence, is an English lady by 
birth, an American by marriage. Twenty 
years of her life have been spent in Rome, 
eight or nine of which have been devoted to 
sculpture in the round. Her genre is that 
of‘ Putti” (children), and as if to supply the 
want of that which has been denied to her, 
she throws all the tenderness of her woman 
nature into the pretty marble statuettes 
and heads which she creates. Who that 
has seen it will forget her ‘Sleeping Nelly,’ 
an idea taken from that inimitable charac- 
ter of Dickens in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop? ” 
Poor, deserted Nelly, deserted by all but 
Providence, lies extended on her rough 
mattrass, while guardian angels are 
watching at her pillow. This, one of her 
earliest works, is in the possession of Mr. 
nde Very similar in character are the 

rin¢es Sleeping in the Tower,’ all un- 
conscious of the danger which menaces 
them, a group executed for Mr. Bowring. 
Pretty little statuettes, too, and ideal and 
portrait heads haye been made by Mrs. 
Freeman; but her capo lavoro, perhaps, is 
a vase, not a commission, intended to be 
cast in bronze. In twenty-four figures in 
relief she describes a Bacchanalian feast, 
all of them children frolicking in the full 
sarety of youth, some dancing, some playing 
on Musical instruments. Vine leaves and 
stapes fill up the intervals, while the 
pedestal is formed of three children who 
appear to have yielded to the soporific 

influences of the jolly god. 
— ee, a relative of the lady of 
peer — just spoken, is a recent 
‘ come, and we can speak of her 








therefore only in the language of hope. Yet’ 


she has executed, or is executing, two ideal 
works which merit commendation. Oneisan 
Indian Musician, taken from Longfellow's 
‘* Hiawatha.” He has a flute in his left hand, 
the notes of which are suspended, while he 
listens to the music among tho reeds. 
Another work isa half figure of Saldaphon, 
also taken from Longfellow, catching the 
sounds of prayer as they arrive from earth 
and converting them into flowers. 

Miss Freeman is an American citizen by 
birth, asis Miss Foley, whose genre is portrait 
or ideal heads in relief. This lady, who has 
now been four years in Rome, began life as 
a teacher in a school. Some of the girls 
brought her one day a number of ‘clay 
stones,” from one of which she cut the head 
of an Indian, that created a great sensa- 
tion: it was thus the germ of her talent 
was developed and her path in life deter- 
mined. Her first efforts were made as a 
sculptress of round; afterwards she devoted 
herself to cutting cameos, and to this 
she owes perhaps the great delicacy and 

recision which mark all her works. She 

as executed many heads, ideal or portraits, 
among the former of which particularly 
to be noted is a very fine head of Jeremiah 
in illustration of the passage, ‘‘Is there 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow?” It has 
been ordered by some ladies in New York 
for a mural ornament in a church. A 
medallion head of a young girl of Albano 
has been executed by Miss Foley nine 
times. The Zanoni of Bulwer is another 
of her chef-d’auvres, and she has just 
returned from America with casts of heads 
of Longfellow, Sumner, N. C. Bryant, 
and John Ward Howel, which she is commis- 
sioned to execute in marble. A beautiful 
group, already designed, will be Christ 
and the Sparrow, taken from Longfellow’s 
‘**Golden Legend.” Miss Foley’s portraits 
are remarkable not only for their fidelity, 
but for that delicacy of finish which woman 
alone perhaps can give. 

Of Miss Hosmer, an American lady, it is 
unnecessary to say much, so well known 
is this clever artist to the British as well as to 
the American public. She arrived in Rome 
about twelve or thirteen years since, and 
studied for some time under the great 
master Gibson, of whom she was a fa- 
vourite pupil. One of the first, if not the 
first, of her sex who adopted the profession 
of sculptor in the Eternal City, Miss 
Hosmer excited not a little curiosity, and 
later as much admiration, by the elegance 
of her designs, and the cleverness of her 
execution. Her ‘Puck’ on a mushroom, 
which has been often repeated, was one of 
her earliest successes. ‘ Zenobia’ added 
much to her reputation; but to our mind 
none of her works has greater or so much 
merit as her ‘ Sleeping Faun.’ The ease of 
position, the perfect abandon of the figure 
are wonderfully given, and we are half dis- 
posed to step lightly lest we may disturb 
the slumber so graphically described. At 
present Miss Hosmer is modelling, as a 
companion to it, the ‘Waking Faun.’ A 
youngster of the same family is seated on 
the ground by his side, and, taking advan- 
tage of the somnolency of his parent, has 
managed to bind him; but the Faun 
suddenly awakes, breaks his bonds, and 
seizes the young delinquent by the hair. 
Another work now nearly completed, by 
the same artist, isa Fountain, a commission 
for Lady Marianne Alford, who was one 
of the first to appreciate and patronise 
Miss Hosmer. ‘The basin of the Fountain 
is formed of a series of large shells, from the 
centre of which rises a pedestal bearing on 
the summit a Syren. Round the base of 


the pedestal are three water-sprites, seated 
on dolphins, each little chubby face being 
turned upwards, or in a listening attitude, 
to catch a glimpse of the being who is 
discoursing such sweet melody. Graceful 
in design, the entire group, so far as we 
can judge of itin its present state, bids fair 
to be one of the most finished works of the 
fair artist. 

_ From the same country as Miss Hosmer, 
is Miss Edmonia Lewis, a coloured 
lady, whose sex, extreme youth, and 
colour invite our warmest sympathies. 
Born of an Indian mother, and a Negro 
father, she passed the first twelve years of 
her life in the wilds, fishing, hunting, 
swimming, and making mocassins. Her 
love of sculpture was first shown on her 
seeing a statue of Franklin. ‘ I will make 
something like that,” she said to a bene- 
volent gentleman who engaged an artistic 
friend in New York to permit her to visit 
his studio. Then she had some clay given 
her, and the model of an infant’s foot, which 
she imitated so well as to merit praise and 
encouragement. ‘‘I often longed to return 
to the wilds,” she said, ‘‘ but my love of 
sculpture forbade it ;”’ and here she is alone, 
a simple girl of twenty-three years of age, 
struggling against the prejudice enter- 
tained towards her race, and competing 
with the finished masters of the Art. <As 
she has been here only two months, she 
has not much to show. A bust of Colonel 
Shaw, who commanded the first coloured 
regiment ever formed, is a meritorious 
work, and has been ordered by the family 
of the brave colonel who died fighting for 
his country. Another bust, of Mr. Dio- 
nysius Lewis, of New York, is nearly 
completed as a commission. ‘The first ideal 
work of our young artist is a freed woman 
falling on her knees, and with clasped 
hands and uplifted eyes thanking God for 
the blessings of liberty. She has not 
forgotten her people, and this early dedica- 
tion of her genius to their cause is honour- 
able to her feelyags. Two other groups, 
the design of which are taken from Long- 
fellow’s Minchaha, are nearly modelled. 
They represent first Hiawatha coming to 
the wigwam of his love, and laying down a 
deer at her feet, in token of an offer of 
marriage, and secondly, Hiawatha leading 
away his chosen bride: ‘‘So hand in hand 
they went.” 

Amongst the latest arrivals in Rome, 
is Miss Jane Morgan, a native of county 
Cork. In 1851, when a mere child, she 
received her first lessons in drawing 
under R. R. Scanlan, head master of 
the Cork Goyernment School of Design, 
and afterwards continued her studies in the 
school and studio of J. R. Kirk, R.H.A., 
Dublin. Miss Morgan has received many 
medals and prizes from the Science and 
Art Department of the South Kensington 
Museum. In 1860, she received in Dublin 
the Taylor Prize for a life-size figure of 
Nourmahal—in 1865, she exhibited in 
Dublin a life-size statue (portrait), entitled 
‘Thought,’ so that her antecedents promise 
a successful career. Miss Morgan is now 
executing an ideal bust illustrative of 
Moore’s beautiful melody, ‘‘ Rich and rare 
were the gems she wore,” and though we do 
not think the “idea” can be fully embodied 
in a bust, the work is very lovely. A copy 
of the Ariadne of the Vatican, executed by 
this lady, was lately sold in England. 
Miss Stebbings is another of our fair 
cousins from across the Atlantic. She first 
visited Rome eight years ago without any 
intention of pursuing Art as a profession, 
but the genius loci overpowered her, and now 
she is one of her most graceful lady artists. 
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small portion of her vigour. This lady rejoices .| 
verily in a force under which nature itself seems | 
to quail. Her drawing of the year, * The Cheat 
detected—a scene from Spanish life,’ has indeed | 
no lack of power and effect, especially when 
viewed from a distance. The composition 18 
concentrated, the figures have character, the 
draperies colour, and from these several quali- 
ties results the utmost show. Upon nearer ap- 
proach, however, we regret to discover that the 
subject has not been thoroughly worked out. 
It is a thousand pities that a lady possessed of 
such distinguished abilities should not pause 
in her career and count the cost of a course of 
study that would secure honours which her pre- 
sent practice can never bring. Nevertheless 
the present drawing is an advance upon its pre- 
decessors.—The case of Mr. Bouvier, too, 18, as 
" physician would say, one which requires care. 
This artist seems to labour under an infirmity 
of drawing which threatens his figures with 
nothing short of physical dissolution. It is 
quite distressing to think of the malformed 
anatomies which the dainty draperies of this 
artist conceal and adorn. We suppose, how- 
ever, that painters have reason to persist in 
practices which are found to please the public. 
If purchasers do not look after anatomies, why 
should an artist care for any such unmarketable 
technicalities Thus fancy-delighting Mr. Bou- 
vier goes on his way rejoicing, and expects his 
admirers will ask no questions simply for con- 
science’ sake. For ourselves, we confess to a 
weakness for the sentimental prettiness of this 
painter's ‘ Coquette,’ for the Grecian grace of 
* Myrtéa,’ and the refined beauty of ‘ La Taran- 
tella.’” Let us admit, by way of a set-off to our 
strictures, that the little de+utante in the last of 
these drawings is of an action and intent all 
but faultless. Mr. Bouvier seems smitten with 
the Art-style of Greek vases, and we sympathise 
in his love ; only he would do well to remember 
that the outlines of the Greeks, of our own 
Flaxman, and even of Stothard, were for the 
most part correct. It implies no slight praise, 
however, that the designs of Mr. Bouvier recal] 
the sentiment of Flaxman'’s drawings in the 
London University, which surely exert but too 
little influence on the artists of the present day. 
Mr. Lovis Hacue has not for many years 
been in such force as in this exhibition. Here 
are no fewer than seven drawings, of which one 
half are large and thronged with figures, inci- 
dents, and details. The execution may not 
always be free from clumsiness, and occasionally 
t figure will not bear the close inspection it 
invites; but for the most part such historic in- 
teriors, venerable for age and ancestral pedigree, 
the abode of noble families, the scene where 
memorable deeds were of yore enacted, have by 
no painter been more truthfully transcribed 
than by Louis Haghe. This artist carries 
the mind back to the historic period, and 
pe opl sa dev ayed tenement, stone carved and 
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tapestry hung, with the life and intrigue of 
its _quondam tenants. Such are the pictures | 
whi h Mr. Haghe gives us of ‘La Salle du 
Franc de Bruges,’ and ‘ Le Bureau de Bien- | 
faisance, Ghent.’ His other drawings may be 
more pretentious, but in this particular line of 
histone architecture Mr. Hagh stands without | 
rival Mr. Wennent, another honoured name | 
within these walls, is not at his best. Shylock 
ind Jessica’ is a subject singularly ill-favoured 
the artist. The 
as the manipulation 


by composition is as clumsy 


‘Morning Light,’ a girl 
in slight ittire, sanctified by devotion at her 
side, not nearly attractive as the 
ds “rintion would imply ; yet the execution is | 
kiltu leareful. A small figure, ‘ Weaving 
i Web,’ is the artist's happiest drawing. We 
h pe yet to ser Mr. Wehnert's thoughts directed 
to less trivial themes 
Miss Euiry Fay MER’s drawi 
t admiration which the wi 
not forfeit 


R80 


Yet we own ¢ 
nttent in such efforts as 
"The Passing Cloud.” Th sentiment is 
Otherwise than pleasing, the execution is 
th, and all 
ed ow 


nd +} 


» a little disap- 
‘The Magic Swan’ 


the detail has been carefully 


ut. Yet surely the c 
© effect wants the forces 
8 ruggedness would 
rep 


lour is but sic kly, 
which a little of 
impart.—We 


, are 
progress on behalf of certain new 


| his figures, however, are feeble. 


| Vagance. 


| Charles Vacher’s best sustained 


associates, such as Cattermole, Green, Thomas, 


Lucas, and Kilburne. Mr. Catrermove has in 
good degree rectified the errors we last year 
pointed out; his drawing is no longer marred 
by carelessness ; in short, his pictures are every 
way more mature. Mr. C. Green takes for his 
text the common-place sentiment— 


“ Where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye 


e” 


Surely the institute must keep a poet on the 
premises, so rich and varied is the catalogue in 
choicest specimens of this manufactured com- 
modity. However, Mr. C. Green manages to 
make a better picture than might have been 
expected. The composition is well put together, 
the incident is close upon the text, and the 
colour is sufficiently warm for the sentiment. 
Yet this young artist had better be careful of 
the pranks he plays: his pictures display an 
erratic fancy. Mr. W. Lvcas tells a plain un- 
varnished tale in a simple way ; he is occasion- 
ally a little dark, and even black in his shadows, 
and from this cause «his figures fail to blend 
with the background. ‘ Words of Comfort,’ and 
other like works, bear out this criticism. In 
character and detail Mr. Lucas is truth itself. 
The importance of maintaining between a figure 
and its background due relation and relief, 
finds illustration in G. G. K1tpurne’s admirable 
drawing ‘A Labour of Love.’ There is that 
quiet keeping in the tones and colours, that 
careful balance of light and shade, which bring 
to the eye the satisfaction of perfect repose. 
The treatment of the slightly decorated wall 
behind the figure is exquisite. Each fold of the 
drapery, too, and every accessory in the com- 
position, has received thought. If Mr. Kilburne 
can keep up to this mark his success will be 
unbroken. Mr. Lvuson Tuomas, another acqui- 
sition to the institute, shows thorough student 
work. There is no artist more scrupulous in 
drawing or exact in detail. Yet ‘ Blue Bells,’ 
and one or two other similar works, fall short 
of satisfactory result by an over-scattered touch, 
which refuses to fall into subordination and 
unity. The colour, too, especially in the greens 
and blues, is a little abrupt and crude. An 
interior by this artist, ‘ Little Dorrit’s Story,’ 
which does not involve the difficult detail of 
landscape accessories, proves more satisfactory. 
The work is both clever and careful. 

We will devote the remainder of our space to 
landscapes, the two styles whereof—landscapes 
of effect and landscapes of detail—are well 
represented in the gallery. In the former class 
the foremost rank is usurped by Mr. RownotHam. 
This artist probably heard, some time in his life, 
that in Italy skies were cloudless, seas blue, 
autumns golden, and accordingly ever since he 
has given to the world lovely ideal pictures 
made by this simple receipt. The thought, it 
must be admitted, is a little overdone: for ex- 
ample, we have never in Italy chanced to see 
shadows quite so blue. Mr. Lerrcn throws 
around Italy somewhat the same halo of romance. 
‘ Lago Maggiore’ he makes bright and lively ; 
Mr. TELBIn 
is accustomed to paint for footlights and a pit 
audience ; thus his clever manner, when trans- 
ferred to this gallery, savours of stage extra- 
Mr. Cuartes Vacuer in ‘ Egypt’ is 
another artist who trusts more to poetry of 
effect than plain literal fact. ‘The valley of the 
Nile, no doubt, is difficult of pictorial conquest ; 
even David Roberts, though he overran the 
country like Cambyses, scarcely took possession. 
effort is at 
‘Dendera.’ Solemnity he has given to the 
scene through shadow. Egypt, indeed, is sin- 
gularly shadowless, shelterless, and treeless; 
hence, in some measure, the difficulty of pic- 


| torial treatment. Mr. Vacher has wisely availed 
ngs last year won r 
rks of this scCason 


himself of the veil of twilight. Mr. Cart 
Wekven, who, on the whole, has shown greater 
mastery over the “exhaustless Kast” than any 
other artist, shirks not difficulties. His effect is 
as strong as strong can be, yet never does he 
use shadow as a cloak to cover want of ma- 
terial. This artist’s drawing, ‘The Entrance- 
gate to the Carnac Temple,’ is, for photographic 
truth, matchless. It would, indeed, be inter- 
esting to know whether, in the making of these 


illusive transcripts, lenses of any kind are called | 





in aid. It is usually said that Canaletto used 
cameras. We see no indication, however, of 
Mr. Werner having been indebted to such ex. 
pedients. Yet in that marvellous drawing, the 
plain of ‘Thebes,’ how was it possible to sit 
under that burning sun? We have, as an ama. 
teur, attempted sketching on this very spot, and 
the heat was simply insupportable. It must be 
admitted that this drawing of ‘Thebes’ is in 
every sense a triumph. 

The remaining Members and Associates have 
for the most part obtained their usual measure 
of success. To this general rule, however, we 
are sorry to make Mr. Bennerr an exception, 
He has not improved his style by the transfer 
of his sketching ground from Windsor forest to 
the Wetterhorn. He fails of the force and 
grandeur inherent to Switzerland. As for Mr, 
Campion’s ‘ Mountains above Chillon,’ the snow 
upon them seems to have been plastered on with 
a trowel. Mr. McKewan is another painter 
who is not at home in these regions; he may 
be seen to better advantage in ‘The Valley of 
Desolation’ over which he throws soul- 
moving harmonies. Mr. Reezp is another artist 
scarcely this year at his best, but it must 
be admitted that even Mr. Reed’s second best is 
all but first-rate. And certainly, in the grand 
drawing of ‘ Llyn-Cwm—Fynan,’ the artist 
manifests his accustomed purpose and power. 
Mr. Puitr has a ragged touch and scattered 
manner, but in ‘ Cornish Headlands’ he gains 
truth, beauty, and harmony of colour in sky, 
sea, and cliff. Mr. Moxz exhibits some prettily 
dotted works; but it is a pity that the paper 
which receives ‘The Mussel Gatherers’ has 
been sicklied over with quite so pale a cast of 
green. Mr. Cuase exhibits some careful draw- 
ings—‘ Recollections of Antwerp,’ for example, 
which would be improved, however, by more 
force and character. The sheep of Mr. SuatpErs 
are always in capital fleece, but his landscapes 
do not share a like health or vigour. Yet 
that wide expanse, the valley of ‘The Tees,’ 
studded with wood, is certainly skilfully treated. 
An eye so curious of nature’s infinite detail 
seldom seeks unity in composition or grandeur 
in distance. : 

Our closing paragraph shall be a pleasing 
chronicle of progress. Mr. Skier Pxovt, 
for example, was never seen to such advantage 
as in the drawing of the well-known porch of 
the Frauen-Kirche, Nuremberg. ‘The rude, 
sturdy rendering of the Gothic figures, and the 
crumbling surface and substance of the stone, 
recall the best manner of the elder Prout. The 
most successful drawing we have yet observed 
by W. W. Deane is also here present in that 
Sala of the Scuola di San Rocco, which contains 
Tintoret’s celebrated picture, ‘ The Crucifixion. 
The manner in which the artist has here indi- 
cated, by a mere sketch, that vast and grand 
composition, and yet kept the colour in its place 
upon the wall, deserves no stinted commenda- 
tion. To repeat accustomed praise of the detailed 
landscape studies of Mr. Warren the younger, 
were certainly superfluous. Yet we would say 
that his ‘Haunt of the Fallow Deer,’ in the 
blending and uniting of detail, and in the recon 
ciliation of complimentary colours, which 4 
previous works have stood conflicting and cru 7} 
proves that Mr. Warren has learnt = s 
knowledge to dexterity. The excess of opaque 
is also here less than commonly obnoxious. 
Mr. Mocrorp, a newly-elected Associate, — 
himself a loving student of nature; peer 
facts in his drawings are mellowed by the ee 
warmth of poetry. Mr. D'Eevit1e, too, ~ 
over a quiet scene a gentle harmony of colour: 
Yet to this sensitive and subtle rendering ~~ 
landscape-loveliness, Mr. Hive, perhaps, Wi 
still deeper feeling. His ‘View near it 
chelsea’ comes close to nature’s inner sentimen 
and thought. ‘On the Beach at nigee: 
Gale breaking,’ also by Mr. Hine, 18 exce tie 
in life and motion, and felicitous 1. ae 
thought. In fine, we have said sufficient “< 
show that this gallery, notwithstanding tr 
tain sins against simple truth and ome. will 
contains salt of a wholesome savour, yess in 
preserve the institute for years yet to —— for 
health and life, and especially as the tas hy 
collecting water-colour paintings 18 greatly 
the increase. 
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than should be. One or two, indeed, of 
distinguished talents have made themselves 
a name, and Miss Hosmer is supposed by 
the world to represent a sex whose genius 
is eminently adapted to sculptural or 
pictorial Art. Yet we have a fair constella- 
tion here of twelve stars of greater or lesser 
magnitude, who shed their soft and human- 
ising influence on a profession which has 
done so much for the refinement and civil- 
isation of man. Across the broad Atlantic 
most of these ladies have come; one or two 
from Russia, one from England, and apart 
from the sympathy which is awakened by 
this obedience to the impulses of their 
genius, a sentiment of chivalry compels 
us to regard with ever increasing interest 
the gentler ones of our race who have left 
home and friends to breathe life into their 
fair conceptions in the studios of Rome. 
Amidst difficulties common to the artist, 
peculiar to the woman, they struggle on 
from year to year, decorating whatever they 
touch, and creating forms of grace and 
beauty which are destined to refine and 
embellish many a home. Their history is 
as varied as their talents. Some of stronger 
mental fibre have come to Rome impelled 
by love of enterprise as well as by love of 
Art. Some of a gentler mould are scarcely 
known beyond the precincts of the rooms 
where from day to day they watch the 
growth of the delicate creations of their 
imagination. Some too, on whom fortune 
has frowned, are now devoting the tastes 
which they had formed and delighted in as 
an elegant passatempe, to the support of 
their independence; and one, a mere girl, 
has left her Indian wigwam to show in this 
great nursery of Art that God, who is no 
respecter of persons, has not set //is mark, 
at least, on the coloured race. 

Mrs. Freeman, to whom for obvious reasons 
we give precedence, is an English lady by 
birth, an American by marriage. Twenty 
years of her life have been spent in Rome, 
eight or nine of which have been devoted to 
sculpture in the round. Her genre is that 
of“ Putti” (children), and as if to supply the 
want of that which has been denied to her, 
she throws all the tenderness of her woman 
nature into the pretty marble statuettes 
and heads which she creates. Who that 
has seen it will forget her ‘ Sleeping Nelly,’ 
an idea taken from that inimitable charac- 
ter of Dickens in the ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop?” 
Poor, deserted Nelly, deserted by all but 
Providence, lies extended on her rough 
mattrass, while guardian angels are 
watching at her pillow. This, one of her 
earliest works, is in the possession of Mr. 
Terry. Very similar in character are the 

Princes Sleeping in the Tower,’ all un- 
conscious of the danger which menaces 
them, a group executed for Mr. Bowring. 
i retty little statuettes, too, and ideal and 
portrait heads haye been made by Mrs. 
I reeman; but her capo lavoro, perhaps, is 
% vase, not a commission, intended to be 
cast in bronze. In twenty-four figures in 
relief she describes a Bacchanalian feast, 
all of them children frolicking in the full 
saiety of youth, some dancing, some playing 
on musical instruments. Vine leaves and 
grapes fill up the intervals, while the 
pedestal is formed of three children who 
appear to have yielded to the soporific 
influences of the jolly god. 

— pag wae a relative of the lady of 
we have just spoken, is a recent 
arrival in Rome, and we can speak of her 


she has executed, or is executing, two ideal 
works which merit commendation. Oneisan 
Indian Musician, taken from Longfellow’s 
‘‘ Hiawatha.” He hasa flute in his left hand, 
the notes of which are suspended, while he 
listens to the music among the reeds. 
Another work isa half figure of Saldaphon, 
also taken from Longfellow, catching the 
sounds of prayer as they arrive from earth 
and converting them into flowers. 

Miss Freeman is an American citizen by 
birth, asis Miss Foley, whose genre is portrait 
or ideal heads in relief. This lady, who has 
now been four years in Rome, began life as 
a teacher in a school. Some of the girls 
brought her one day a number of ‘clay 
stones,” from one of which she cut the head 
of an Indian, that created a great sensa- 
tion: it was thus the germ of her talent 
was developed and her path in life deter- 
mined. Her first efforts were made as a 
sculptress of round; afterwards she devoted 
herself to cutting cameos, and to this 
she owes perhaps the great delicacy and 

recision which mark all her works. She 

as executed many heads, ideal or portraits, 
among the former of which particularly 
to be noted is a very fine head of Jeremia 
in illustration of the passage, ‘‘Is there 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow?” It has 
been ordered by some ladies in New York 
for a mural ornament in a church. A 
medallion head of a young girl of Albano 
has been executed by Miss Foley nine 
times. The Zanoni of Bulwer is another 
of her chef-d’wuvres, and she has just 
returned from America with casts of heads 
of Longfellow, Sumner, N. C. Bryant, 
and John Ward Howel, which she is commis- 
sioned to execute in marble. A beautiful 
group, already designed, will be Christ 
and the Sparrow, taken from Longfellow’s 
**Golden Legend.” Miss Foley’s portraits 
are remarkable not only for their fidelity, 
but for that delicacy of finish which woman 
alone perhaps can give. 

Of Miss Hosmer, an American lady, it is 
unnecessary to say much, so well known 
is this clever artist to the British as well as to 
the American public. She arrived in Rome 
about twelve or thirteen years since, and 
studied for some time under the great 
master Gibson, of whom she was a fa- 
vourite pupil. One of the first, if not the 
first, of her sex who adopted the profession 
of sculptor in the Eternal City, Miss 
Hosmer excited not a little curiosity, and 
later as much admiration, by the elegance 
of her designs, and the cleverness of her 
execution. Her ‘Puck’ on a mushroom, 
which has been often repeated, was one of 
her earliest successes. ‘ Zenobia’ added 
much to her reputation; but to our mind 
none of her works has greater or so much 
merit as her ‘ Sleeping Faun.’ The ease of 
position, the perfect abandon of the figure 
are wonderfully given, and we are half dis- 
posed to step lightly lest we may disturb 
the slumber so graphically described. At 
present Miss Hosmer is modelling, as a 
companion to it, the ‘Waking Faun.’ A 
youngster of the same family is seated on 
the ground by his side, and, taking advan- 
tage of the somnolency of his parent, has 
managed to bind him; but the Faun 
suddenly awakes, breaks his bonds, and 
seizes the young delinquent by the hair. 
Another work now nearly completed, by 
the same artist, isa Fountain, a commission 
for Lady Marianne Alford, who was one 
of the first to appreciate and patronise 
Miss Hosmer. ‘The basin of the Fountain 
is formed of a series of large shells, from the 
centre of which rises a pedestal bearing on 
the summit a Syren. Round the base of 





therefore only in the language of hope. Yet’ 


the pedestal are three water-sprites, seated 
on dolphins, each little chubby face being 
turned upwards, or in a listening attitude, 
to catch a glimpse of the being who is 
discoursing such sweet melody. Graceful 
in design, the entire group, so far as we 
can judge of itin its present state, bids fair 
to be one of the most finished works of the 
fair artist. 

_ From the same country as Miss Hosmer, 
is Miss Edmonia Lewis, a coloured 
lady, whose sex, extreme youth, and 
colour invite our warmest sympathies. 
Born of an Indian mother, and a Negro 
father, she passed the first twelve years of 
her life in the wilds, fishing, hunting, 
swimming, and making mocassins. Her 
love of sculpture was first shown on her 
seeing a statue of Franklin. ‘I will make 
something like that,” she said to a bene- 
volent gentleman who engaged an artistic 
friend in New York to permit her to visit 
his studio. Then she had some clay given 
her, and the model of an infant’s foot, which 
she imitated so well as to merit praise and 
encouragement. ‘‘I often longed to return 
to the wilds,” she said, ‘‘ but my love of 
sculpture forbade it ;” and here she is alone, 
a simple girl of twenty-three years of age, 
struggling against the prejudice enter- 
tained towards her race, and competing 
with the finished masters of the Art. As 
she has been here only two months, she 
has not much to show. A bust of Colonel 
Shaw, who commanded the first coloured 
regiment ever formed, is a meritorious 
work, and has been ordered by the family 
of the brave colonel who died fighting for 

his country. Another bust, of Mr. Dio- 
nysius Lewis, of New York, is nearly 
completed as a commission. The first ideal 
work of our young artist is a freed woman 
falling on her knees, and with clasped 
hands and uplifted eyes thanking God for 
the blessings of liberty. She has not 
forgotten her people, and this early dedica- 
tion of her genius to their cause is honour- 
able to her feeljags. Two other groups, 
the design of which are taken from Long- 
fellow’s Minchaha, are nearly modelled. 

They represent first Hiawatha coming to 
the wigwam of his love, and laying down a 
deer at her feet, in token of an offer of 
marriage, and secondly, Hiawatha leading 
away his chosen bride: ‘So hand in hand 
they went.” 

Amongst the latest arrivals in Rome, 

is Miss Jane Morgan, a native of county 
Cork. In 1851, when a mere child, she 
received her first lessons in drawing 
under R. R. Scanlan, head master of 
the Cork Government School of Design, 

and afterwards continued her studies in the 
school and studio of J. R. Kirk, R.H.A., 

Dublin. Miss Morgan has received many 

medals and prizes trom the Science and 

Art Department of the South Kensington 

Museum. In 1860, she received in Dublin 

the Taylor Prize for a life-size figure of 
Nourmahal—in 1865, she exhibited in 
Dublin a life-size statue (portrait), entitled 
‘Thought,’ so that her antecedents promise 
a successful career. Miss Morgan is now 
executing an ideal bust illustrative of 
Moore’s beautiful melody, ‘‘ Rich and rare 
were the gems she wore,” and though we do 
not think the “idea” can be fully embodied 
in a bust, the work is very lovely. A copy 
of the Ariadne of the Vatican, executed by 
this lady, was lately sold in England. 

Miss Stebbings is another of our fair 
cousins from across the Atlantic. She first 
visited Rome eight years ago without any 
intention of pursuing Art as a profession, 
but the genius loci overpowered her, and now 
she is one of her most graceful lady artists. 
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Among our non-professional sculptresses, 
vet deserving a high rank in the register, 
are Mrs. Cholmelay, and Miss Lloyd, a 
finished singer who delights half Rome 
during the season’ with her sweet voice, 
and an elegant painter. Mrs. Cholmelay 
has won the approbation of our most 
eminent sculptors, by the spirit of her 
designs, and the grace of her execution. 
Her bust of Gibson, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1865, was much approved by 
the great master, and by many is considered 
to be the best likeness of him which 
remains. Miss Lloyd is less known—she 


has confined herself to representations of |- 


animals, and with perseverance might 
obtain considerable success. “Few are the 
ladies in Rome who have devoted them- 
selves to the sister Art of painting. Form 
rather than colour appears to attract the 
fair sex; yet there are several worthy to 
be noted, who, céming as visitors, have | 
yielded to the artistic influence of the place, 
and have continued to reside among us, 
beautifying the canvas they touch. 

Miss Latilla, a niece of Mrs. Freeman, 
English by birth, almost American by 
adoption, has* now been established in 
tome for three years. Her little cabinet 
portraits are charming; the “ Putti” 
which her aunt creates in marble, she calls | 
into life in colour, and the correctness of | 
the likeness is as great as is the beauty of | 
sentiment and expression she imparts to | 
them. 

The Misses Williams are spending their 
fourth winter in Rome, transferring to 
the canyas the pretty sketches which 
they have made during their travels in | 
Southern Italy and Sicily. A view of} 
Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples is a 
faithful picture of that transcendently 
lovely landscape. Capri from the Pine 
Grove of Massa rises up in all the majesty 
of its beauty. There are several large and 
triking views of and from Taurominia in 
Sicily which intensify the desire of the 
wanderer to see with his own eyes’ the 
bold, and at the same time lovely, 
scenery of that bewitching island. The 
interior of an Italian kitchen is clever, 
and perhaps might awaken a curiosity to 
try its delicacies. But in no paintings 
have the two American sisters succecded 
so well as in the representation of their 
majestic rivers, little enclosed peeps, 
embowered in woods which are blushing 
with the rich colouring of the deep autumnal 
tints, 

Of amateur lady painters who have 
their studios in Rome, and we believe 
are competitors for public favour, Miss 
Farrell, English, and Miss Kabalyne, 
tussian, must not be omitted. The last- 
named lady especially has considerable 
talent, and were she to devote herself 
professionally to her Art might attain 
considerable eminence. We do not speak 
of the artists of a winter, those who take a 
studio for a few months and give them- 
selves up to dominant passion for a 
time. Those whom we have noted aro | 
permanent residents, and by the grace of | 
their designs, and the precision of their 
execuhon, they have made & namo among 
u and added another crown of glory to | 
their sex. The notices which we } 


com 








| 
i 
have 
nmunicated are far from doing justice to | 


ese gifted ladies; indeed, all that wo | 


tend to do is to invite attention to their | 

‘ks, and the winter idler in Rome will 
tumple compensation for the time and 
he may spend in visiting the 

s of the lady-artists, 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF DAVID PRICE, ESQ., 
REGEND’S PARK. 


BIRD-CATCHERS. 


W. Hemsley, Painter. R. Brandard, Engraver. 


Hap this artist lived half a century ago, 
and painted then as he does now, he would 
have stood a good chance of occupying @ 
better place on the roll of fame than the 
critics of the present day, generally, assign 
him. There were men at that time who had 
gained academical honours without so just 
a claim’to them’as Mr. Hemsley has shown. 
If his name does not now stand forward as 

rominently ‘as some others, it is less 
Pecmine his works are undeserving of a 
conspicuous place in public esteem, than 
that in the race after distinction he has had 
to contend with very many competitors, 
two or three of whom have managed to 
distance him. 

It is only to record the titles of some of 
Mr. Hemsley’s works, to indicate the kind 
of subject to which his pencil is devoted. 
Take, for example, his ‘ Young Shrimpers,’ 
‘A Pinch from Granny’s Box,’ ‘The Truant 
Defeated,’ ‘A. Village School,’ ‘Sunday 
Morning—a New Hat,’ ‘The Start—one, 
two, three, and. away!’ ‘The Dangerous 
Playmate,’ ‘The Burning-glass,’ &c., &c. 
These remind us of what Mulready, 
Webster, and Wilkie have done, as to 
subject: they are leaves, so to speak, taken 
out of their sketch-books, yet not surrep- 
titiously abstracted, nor dishonestly made 
use of. 

The ‘ Bird-catchers’ is a very long way 
from being even a second-class picture, 
either in composition or in execution; the 
story is well told, and the characters are 
clearly developed, notwithstanding they are 
only a group of country boys and children. 
The three elder boys are evidently partners 


in the snaring expedition; their nets are | 


spread out, and two of them anxiously 
watch a ‘‘covey” of small game in the sky 
above, which one is endeavouring to entice 
downwards by whistling. But the hopes of 
success are in danger of disappoihtment 
from intruders, whose path across the 
meadow would lead right over the scene of 
action. This interruption of the sport 
cannot be permitted, and so one of the trio 
steps forward, and with threats of instant 
punishment warns the trespassers from 
proceeding. No one would question the 
character of that young tyrant; his looks 
pronounce him to be the bully among his 
companions, and, in all probability, the 
terror of all the mothers in the parish for 
his belligerent propensities. His opponent, 
as we must call him, does not, however, 
appear to be much daunted by the threat ; 
and were it not for the little territied sister 
he carries in his arms, we would wager he 
would do battle for his right, and win it 


; too. The elder sister, timidly ‘holding 


on” by her brother, is a pretty impersona- 
tion of a country child. 

Everywhere throughout this picture is 
abundant evidence of careful study, not 
alone in the character themselves, but also 
in all the accessories: the dresses are as 
natural in their quality and “fit” as the 


; actual material of which they are made, and 


the landscape is bright and fresh with the 
beauty of a summer morning. The work 
belongs | to the same gentleman—David 
Price, Esq.—to whom we were indebted for 
permission to engrave Mr. Hook's ‘ Passing 


— in the volume of our Journal for 
ast year. 


LECTURES ON SCULPTURE, 


DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
BY RICHARD WESTMACOTT, ESQ, R.A. 


Mr. Westmacort, Professor of Sculpture, de- 
livered, during the past winter, before the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, his accustomed 
course of lectures. He commenced by a tribute 
to the memory of two illustrious Academiciang 
recently deceased. When the lecturer was 
himself a young man in Rome, he found both 
Eastlake and Gibson already established, not as 
students, but as artists in the receipt of commis- 
sions. Sir Charles Eastlake, as president of the 
Academy, combined the accomplishments of a 
scholar with the feelings and the habits of a 
gentleman. The languages of Europe were at 
his command, his public addresses were finished 
in style. Every sentence and word was care- 
fully considered. Well grounded knowledge of 
| the principles and the practice of his art, com- 
bined with manners peculiarly conciliatory, 
qualified him for the position he held. In Sir 
Charles Eastlake they all felt they had a presi- 
dent who worthily maintained the rights and 
dignity of the Academy. John Gibson, of 
humble origin, without education, and destitute 
of means, was the maker of his own fortune. 
All that energy and devotion to his art could 
compass, that he attained. At the age of thirty 
Gibson, partly for economy, but principally as 
the best means of prosecuting his studies, took 
up his residence in Rome, where, in immediate 
contact with the masterpieces of ancient sculp- 
| ture, he lived in the atmosphere of Art and 
enjoyed free communion with the artists of 
all countries. That Mr. Gibson’s works were 
well studied all will admit, but wanting large 
comprehension of mind, he was content to imitate 
the Greeks, and to repeat the traditions of a 
by-gone age. ‘The lecturer bid the students to 
reflect on the career of these two eminent 
Academicians, and go and do likewise. 

Mr. Westmacott insisted on the advantages 
to the sculptor of a liberal education. Art is 
not a mere technical pursuit; a classical dic- 
tionary will not enable the student to realise 
the spirit in which the great masters worked. 
A prejudice has sometimes been entertained 
against learning, but Leonardo, Raphael, and 
Michael Angelo, were pocts, engineers, and 
accomplished in every imaginable way, and the 
greatest works of these and other artists have 
been ever executed under the immediate direction 
of the intellect. Art, it is true, is a language, and 
drawing and modelling serve as instruments of 
speech, but unless an artist in @ well-stored 
mind have acquired something to talk about, his 
works will be but words. The highest mani- 
festation of Art consists in beauty of thought 
and of feeling. ‘There have been schools of 
sculpture, such, for example, as those of Bernim 
and Roubilliac, perfect in technical manipula- 
tion. The works of these men were fours de 
force; they treated the marble as if it were 
plastic ; the flying draperies they cut in stone 
were prodigies ; their facility of handling was 
most fascinating, and yet who would venture 7 
hold up such figures as examples to the student: 
In contrast, the works of the Greeks are ah 
beauty simple and pure, and may be use An 
tuning-forks to keep the mind in tone. * »4 
happy conditions under which such m ws i 
excellence were produced the lecturer fear 
would never again be realis¢ d. We ae 
can only venture to show a face or @ hanc at 
the rest of the body is made up of coat, walsh 
coat, boots, and breeches! Surely the ago 0 
a well-dressed English man or woman Ca 
nothing in common with Apollo, Mars, oF 
Venus. 

The groundwork of all true Art must be 
nature—that is, nature in her normal condition, 
unmarred by accident, age, disease, oT pore 
There have been schools, indeed, which carefu 
studied varicose veins and other eer ag 
the contemplation of such works made ©” 
lecturer bilious. Mr. Westmacott then acl 
ceeded to thank God that the attempt to ees 
sculpture, which implied the confusion of — 
ture with painting, and form with colour, al 
die out. He trusted that the students wo 
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be prevented by their good taste from indulging 
in this obnoxious error. Of the future career 
of sculpture in this country he confessed he 
was almost ready to despair. The time may 
however possibly come when a fresh impulse 
shall be given to the art. But how this may 
happen it is not very easy to see. — Greek sculp- 
ture was a thing exclusively of its own time. 
Neither Romans, middle age Italians, nor 
artists in modern times, can reproduce Greek 
works with vitality. A mere fragment of 
ancient Art proves our modern attempts to be 
only mechanical. A student when he takes 
clay in hand should be moved by ardour which 
will impart to his forms life and feeling. In 
youth he must master all schools, especially the 
(ireek, and then when he grows old he will have 
learnt to work by the same principles and to 
love the like beauty. 

Mr. Westmacott’s second lecture was discur- 
sive,—a reiteration in some measure of the 
first. Ife commenced by saying he wished to 
state something more pointed on imitation and 


execution. He could not impress too strongly 


upon students the value of exact imitation. Art | 


is alanguage, and form the only mode of expres- 
sion. Nothing could be of greater consequence 
to a student than the power of exact imitation, 
first, because it is the means of expression, and 
next, because it demands careful attention, an 
exact eye, and a ready hand. The lecturer 
specially advised students to copy literally the 
objects put before them. What has been called 
idealising is so difficult even to experienced 
men, that the experiment cannot for a student 
prove satisfactory. Mr. Westmacott related 


that when a young man he took lessons of | 


Mr. Mulready, and he well recollected the advice 
he received was to copy closely the model in 


its merits, and not waste his time in elaboration | 


of its defects. ‘The Royal Academy enjoins at 
the outset drawing from the antique, because a 
statue is stationary, and embodies the best type 
of the human form. Afterwards, when the 
student is transferred to the Life Class, he dis- 
covers that Greek sculpture is indeed nature. 


An artist who desires to attain excellence will | 
The | 
| years. 


have to contend with many difficulties. 
works of God we call Nature, the works of 
mun, Art, and it is the function of the sculptor 
out of Nature to create Art. It is the duty of 
the student to acquire the knowledge of fine 
and beautiful ideas. The learner cannot always 
remain in leading strings, and when he leaves 
the Academy and enters the world, he will learn 


that every object of the senses is not of neces- | 


sity an object of Art. The sculptor need not 
invent new forms; let him discriminate and 
select that which is beautiful. In this way the 
real artist is distinguished from the mere 
mechanist. ‘The principle of beauty lasts for 
ever; deformity is transitory: the Theseus 
still endures, even when empires have passed 
away. All the works, indeed, which make a 
nume, are founded on the immutable laws of 
beauty, and touch not the blemishes which 
pertain to disease and misfortune. ‘The desire 
of popularity will sometimes seduce a student 
from the right way: the man who would sur- 
vive his age must have a nobler motive. ‘The 
artist should aspire to become a teacher—a 
leader of public taste. It is to be lamented 
that our universities do not instruct in the 
principles of Art, therefore the higher classes 
fall victims to pretenders. Of late years the 
Government schools have led to some improve- 


ment in the Art-education of the people; but it | 


+ 


is to be regretted that attention has been too 
ext lusively directed to the designing of mere 
pots and pans. In France Art-education is 
more general, and develops the mental facul- 
ties. The lecturer proceeded in a cursory man- 
ner to state what he meant by over-elaborate 
execution. It is important to bear in mind that 
sculpture relies on actual form and fact. Paint- 
ing which gives the appearance of forms and 
facts, adds also chiaroscuro, colour, linear and 
iu rial perspective. Sx ulpture cannot represent 
sunlight, or introduce into the background a 
mountain twenty miles distant. But Nature 
‘vorks on a scale so vast as to give relative value 


to all objects. The lecturer then referred to 
various tixures in elucidation of the principles 
he had sought to inculcate. The Theseus, the 





Apollo, and the Venus of Milo, had the merit 
of not being over-claborated. The pictorial 
treatment in the famed gates of Ghiberti was 
| fascinating, but false. The pictures of David 
} had the fault of looking like statues; in fact, 
| what is a merit in one art, often becomes a 
demerit in another art. A student will soon 
find how many things there are to consider, 
Art is called Art to distinguish it from Nature. 
A sculptor must know how to modify, arrange, 
| and treat his subject. Without genius a man 
| by industry may become a successful imitator, 
| but scarcely a great artist. The lecturer again 
' 
| 


warned his hearers against the danger of pan- 
dering to popular taste. The student should 
not think of what will be popular, what may 
catch the eye when hung in the print shops, 
he should not seek after forms eccentric or 
strange, he should not strive to create a sensa- 
tion; he should not in any of these ways sell 
himself a slave to the public. ‘The Art which 
has claims to poctry is not only noble in itself, 
| but abundant in resource. Nature seeks to 
| elevate all her forms. Even the most squalid 
groups at the corners of streets may receive 
| a gleam of light which shall impart beauty, so 
| true is it that the darkest cloud has its silver 
edge. The work which lays hold on the affee- 
tions, confers honour on the sculptor and his 
art. J. B.A. 





OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


THE most painful duty devolving upon the 


conductor of a public journal is that of | 


recording the loss, by death, of those to 


whose labours he has been long and largely | 


indebted. A deeper and more heart-felt 
sadness, however, accompanies the task, 
and continues long after its fulfilment, 
| when the stroke of death severs not only 
the literary connection but a warm mutual 
personal friendship extending over many 
It is under such influences that we 
sit down to write a sketch of the life and 
works of Frederick William Fairholt, whose 
| decease, on the 3rd of April, was briefly 
announced last month at the 
paper which, we believe, was the last he 
penned. 

He was born in London about the year 
| 1813. His father, a native of Prussia, had 
settled in the metropolis, where he was 
engaged in business as a tobacco manufac- 
turer, and naturally desired his son should 
| follow some commercial pursuit. But so 

strong was the boy’s aversion to trade, and 
so intense his love of Art and literature, 
| that it was found impossible to draw him 
away from the latter. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that he received any education 
to qualify him especially for either artistic 
or literary work. Mr. Fairholt was in 
every way, so far as we have always heard 
him speak of himself, a self-educated man. 
The early tendency of his mind towards old 


books and antiquarianism generally was | 


shown in two papers, contributed when he 
was about fifteen years of age, to Hone’s 
‘“ Year Book,” published in 1831. They 
are entitled, ‘‘ Curiosities and Secrets of 
Nature,” and consist of extracts, with a 
few commentary remarks, from an old and 
scarce volume then in his possession, called 
‘“‘The Magick of Kirani, King of Persia, 
and of Harpocration.” 

When a young man, Mr. Fairholt at- 
tempted to get into practice as a drawing- 
master and scene-painter; but he soon 
found more congenial employment, though 
his theatrical connections and his taste for 
costumes and pageants made the represen- 
tation of the drama an agreeable source of 
amusement to him so long as health per- 





end of a} 


mitted him to frequent the play-house. | lished poetry. 


We have often heard him relate some 
humorous anecdotes of the green-room 
and the scene-painter’s “studio.” The 
occupation to which he next devoted him- 
self was that of a draughtsman on wood. 
Some pen-and-ink drawings he made of 
figures in Hogarth’s well-known plates, led 
to his being engaged by the late Mr. John 
Jackson to copy, for Mr. Charles Knight's 
‘Penny Magazine,” the whole series of 
Hogarth’s designs. These works were ex- 
ecuted so satisfactorily that Mr. Knight 
employed him in a similar way on several 
other publications,—the * Pictorial Bible,” 
** Pictorial Shakspere,” ‘ Pictorial History 
of England,” ‘* Palestine,” &c. &e. 

From the commencement of the Arf- 
Journal in 1839 down to the last month, 
scarcely a number has appeared which has 
not contained some contribution either 
| from his pen or his pencil, or both united. 

The works by which he will always be the 
most extensively known originally appeared 
in our pages. A chronological list of the 
principal subjects he both wrote of and 
illustrated for this Journal are the following, 
with the dates of their publication :— 
‘* British Costume,” in 1842-3-4; ‘* Boots 
and Shoes in England,” and ‘‘ Head Cover- 
ings in England,” in 1845; ‘‘ Antique Forms 
as applicable to British Manufactures,” and 
**Anagient Carriages,” in 1847; ‘*‘ Ancient 
Ships,” in 1849; ** Dictionary of Terms in 
Art,” 1850-1-2; ‘‘ Albert Durer, his Works,” 
&e., in 1855; ‘Marks of Potters,” and 
‘*Marks of Gold and Silversmiths,” in 
1855-6; ‘*Dutch Artists and Scenery,” 
1856; ‘Artists’ Marks,” 1856; ‘* Tombs 
| of British Artists,” in 1858; ‘‘ Rambles of 
an Archeologist among Old Books and in 
Old Places,” in 1861; ‘* Ancient Rings and 
| Brooches,” in 1866. 
| The numerous illustrations which accom- 
| panied the various series of papers contri- 
Fated by Mr. T. Wright to our Journal 
were all drawn by Mr. Fairholt. They 
| include, ‘* Domestic Manners of the English 
during the Middle Ages,” published in 
1851-2-3-4; ‘* Domestic Games and Amuse- 
' ments im the Middle Ages,” which appeared 
}in 1859; and “The History of Caricature 
| and Grotesque in Art,” published in 1865-4. 
| It will be evident to all who are acquainted 
with these illustrated writings, that an 
immense amount of diligent research as 
well as of antiquarian knowledge and 
artistic skill must have been expended on 
the thousands of woodcuts which tend to 
enhance the value of these rene | works 
by elucidating the subjects treated. And 
| in making this remark we allude as well to 
| what Mr. Fairholt himself wrote as to 
those papers of which Mr Wright was the 
| author. 

Turning from Mr. Fairholt’s labours in 
our seryice—and the above enumeration 
shows how long and assiduously he gave to 
us his most valuable aid—we must now 
notice what he did for others. Among the 
antiquarian subjects in which he felt spe- 
cial interest was that of collecting ancient 
coins: he made a vast number of drawings 
of these objects, and engraved them also, 
| for the Numismatic Society and for Haw- 
| kins’s ‘“ History of our Silver Coinage. 
|So accurate were both his eye and hand 
| from long practice that latterly he would 
| frequently engrave a coin without having 
y sketched it upon the metal, 
et once from the original upon 
| the copper. In 1843 he wrote “ A History 

of Old Civic Pageantry,” which was pub- 
‘lished by the Percy Society, to whose 
| yolumes he subsequently contributed several 
other papers, cluefly on ancient unpub- 
In 1848 he appeared as the 
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editor of an edition, with notes and biogra- 
phy, of the dramatic works of Lilly, the 
Euphuist, one of the most remarkable 
authors of the reign of Elizabeth. Two or 
three years previously to this he was ap- 
pointed draughtsman to the British Archie- 
ological Association, whose early volumes 
of ‘“‘ Transactions” are enriched with many 
of his engravings; but he long since re- 
signed both his office and membership. 
Among other works of antiquarian character 
illustrated by him, we may mention Mr. 
('. Roach Smith’s ‘“ History of Richbo- 
rough,” and his ‘‘ Roman London; Faus- 
sett's  Inventorium Sepulchrale ;” and the 
late Lord Londesborough’s ‘* Miscellanea 
Graphiea,” for which his lordship engaged 
Mr. Fairholt to execute the whole of the 
drawings and engravings. To Mr. Halli- 
well's costly and magnificent edition of 
‘‘Shakspeare,” sixteen large folio volumes, 
he contributed, with a few exceptions, all 
the plates and woodcuts, a task which 
occupied much of his time during a period 
of thirteen years. He was often engaged 
on other Shakspearian illustrations, and 
has left behind him a large and valuable 
collection of sketches and notes connected 
with the topography of Stratford-on-Avon 
and the life and works of the great poet. 
To the writings of Mr. T. Wright, already 
noticed as illustrated by Mr. Fairholt, must 
be added the ‘* Archeological Album ” and 
the ** Wanderings of an Antiquary.” 

The late Lord Londesborough’s personal 
esteem for Mr. Fairholt, no less than the 
value he set upon his antiquarian know- 
ledge, may be inferred from the fact of his 
becoming, a few years since, travelling 
companion to his lordship in the south ot 
rance; and, at a subsequent date, to his 
lordship’s eldest son, with whom he went 
twice through Egypt and Nubia. From 
notes made during these two eastern jour- 
neys, Mr. Fuairholt wrote an interesting 
book, entitled, ie Up the Nile and ilome 
A prikiti. 

(nother of his 
} latest 


il 
Associat 


published works, one of 
‘Tobacco; its Theory and 
including an Account of the 
lant and its Manufacture, with its Modes 
of Use in all Ages and 
amusing book, illustrated 
with a hundred woodcuts 
t quaint and curious. We stated that 
he was the son of a tobacco 1 inufacturer, 
and in a passage from the dedication chapter 
of his volume, addressed to his friend Mr. 
(". Roach Smith, he thus alludes to the 
days of his boyhood :-—* You, who know 
my early history, will feel no surprise at 
my choice of subject born in London, 
never having been ou of sight of 
I had reached my twenty- 


ons: 


Countries ;” an 
by its author 
many of them 

mos 


and 
St. Paul's until 


second year, the tobaceo- 


} 
u . 
warehouse 


where 
my father w Vground 
and my first 
in the tobacco-leaf as ¢ 
would roll in a hayfield. 
- hide-and-seek * in the my 
In years, when I helped ‘my 
to manufacture many hundred pou 
tobacco-leaf, I little thought my per 
pencil would be called into use ¢ 
ke this. I] ay 
that the pecul 
here 


rked, became my 1 


hua 


ntry 


ifter 
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ver 


i willing to think 





| from actively engaging in it. 
/as was his mind with antiquarian informa- 


retnembrances are of rolling 


book 


presume to speak of him as an idle man. 
His whole career was, in truth, one of 
diligent, useful, and honourable employ- 
ment; constantly adding to his own stock 
of knowledge, and dispensing to others, 
through the medium of pen and _ pencil, 
what he had himself acquired. His mind 
was ardently set upon antiquarian pursuits 
within a certain, but by no means a limited, 
range; and he followed these out vigorously, 
and to good purpose for his own reputation 
and for the instruction of others. Free 
from the cares and anxieties too often 
attending the married state,—he used jocu- 
larly to speak of himself as an ‘‘ unappro- 
wiated blessing” when alluding to his 
lnchelee’s condition,—there was nothing to 


| distract his thoughts from the work he 


loyed, and nothing to hold back his hand 
so long as it could hold pen and pencil, 
Well stored 


tion, he rarely intruded his opinions upon 


| others, unless appealed: to, or when in the 
| company of his intimate friends and asso- 


ciates, and then without the slightest 
pedantry or affectation—qualities which had 
no part in a character singularly unassum- 
ing, void of pretence, kind, gentle, and 
upright. Keenly alive to the ridiculous, 
he possessed a fund of humour which his 
familiar acquaintances and his brethren of 
the Noviomagian Society—a convivial so- 
ciety composed of certain members of the 
Antiquarian Society—will long remember, 
and the latter miss, at their future meetings. 

Dr. Johnson was not more wedded to the 
streets of London than was our deceased 
friend and fellow-labourer, who, though an 
excellent landscape-draughtsman, saw more 
to delight him in the bricks and mortar of 
our huge metropolis, than in the finest 
scenery that England or any other country 
can boast. The walk from St. Paul’s to 
Charing Cross, with deviations from the 
direct route into the side streets, had greater 
charms for him than wood and valley, lake 
and mountain. We have heard him, when 
he chanced to be in the country, vow ven- 
geance against the nightingales, because 
they disturbed his nightly slumbers, and 
aver that a green lane should be paved to 
make it even tolerable for a quiet stroll. 
And yet it was not so much an insensi- 
bility to the beauties of nature—for he 
could appreciate a noble landscape-painting 
—as it was the absence of the busy hum of 
human life, which made the country un- 
endurable to him. 

For several years he suffered from a 
polypus in the nose, to get rid of which he 
was twice or thrice compelled to submit 
to the painful operation of extraction. The 
disorder, however, was never perfectly 
cured, while the suffering and the use of 
the’surgical instruments tended to weaken 
a constitution which a severe attack of the 
‘‘Roman”’ fever when in Italy had greatly 
debilitated. About four or five years since 
he was first subjected to asthma, which 
ultimately became chronic. His last journey 
to the Kast would, his friends earnestly 
hoped, have proved of great and essential 
benetit to him; and for a time his health 
vas certainly renoyated, and he gained 
But the old symptoms again 
ned, and with increased force. The 
year of his life was one of almost 
tant weariness for 
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aire rt} 
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int suffering, and of 
i" Of rest, arising from a most distressing 
the sign of consumption, the disease 

r which he ultimately sank. Yet he 
rked bravely on at his literary engage- 
ts almost to the end. The last time 
writer of this brief notice saw him—a 
lays only before death—he was seated 





at his writing-table, surrounde 

and papers, though so weak as pc ny 
be able to speak above a whisper. The 
end soon came. The exhaustion and agony 
of weary, agonising days and months were 
followed by a quiet slumber from which he 
never woke, 

His body rests in the cemetery at Bromp- 
ton. Around his graye on the day of the 
funeral were grouped many of his oldest 
friends and associates, Fellows of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries and others, all who 
knew him best, and therefore loved him 
most: Messrs. Roach Smith, his sole ex- 
ecutor; J. O. Halliwell, T. Dillon Croker 
Dr. Diamond, T. Wright, 8. C. Hall, Joseph 
Durham, W. Chaffers, G. H. Virtue, J. H. 
Rimbault, H. B. Mackeson, J. Dafforne, &e, 

By his will he bequeathed all his books 
and works of various kinds relating to 
Shakspere, to the library and museum in 
Shakspere’s house, with the exception of his 
annotated copy of Halliwell’s folio edition of 
Shakspere, which is left to one of the testa- 
tor’s intimate friends, Mr. J. Noél Paton, 
R.S.A. His works on Costume and his 
old prints go to the British Museum ; those 
on Pageantry to the Society of Antiquaries, 
His general library and antiquities are to 
be sold by auction, and the proceeds, after 
deducting certain legacies, will augment 
the income of the Royal Literary Fund. 

He was the last survivor of sixteen 
children, and there is now no one left bear- 
ing a name used only by his father and 
family, a fact mentioned in Lower's work 
on Proper Names. It was originally written 
Fahrholz, but was Anglicised by the father 
after he settled in this country. 

Mr. Fairholt was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1844; and not 
very long afterwards was placed on the 
Council of the Numismatic Society. He 
was also Corresponding Member of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
Honorary Member of similar societies in 
Picardy, Normandy, and at Poictiers. 


MADAME FANNY RICHOMME. 


The French literary world has just expe- 
rienced a loss by the death of Madame 
Fanny Richomme, née Claudet, a lady dis- 
tinguished by the most amiable qualities 
of mind, as well as by the high moral tone 
of her ¢haracter. At an epoch when realism, 
—which in literature too often is expressed 
by ideas free, if not licentious,—tends to 
annihilate all generous passions, all deli- 
‘ate sentiments, Madame Fanny Richomme 
remained faithful to the old school of litera- 
ture, being of the small number of authors 
who have preserved the sacred fire of 
morality and the noble aspirations of the 
heart. Wishing to form a circle of select 
literary women, she founded the Journal 
des Femmes, with the co-operation of Mes- 
dames Amable Tastu, Anais Segalas, ‘ le- 
mence Robert, Ulliac Tremadure, kc. &c. 
During the leisure left between her editorial 
duties, Madame Fanny Richomme com- 
posed several charming works, such as 
‘« La Goutte d’Eau,” ‘* Le Grain de Sable, 
““L’Histoire de Paris.” But the most re- 
markable is ‘‘ Julien,” which was crowné 
by the ‘Académie Frangaise” m 1540. 
All these works form a moral and instone 
tive juvenile library, such as mothers shou 
desire to see in the hands of their children. 
The greatest eulogy which can be pro o 
of Madame Fanny Richomme is to sayt nd 
her works are the reflex of her align’ 
and pure mind, and that her loss has | *s 
deeply felt by a numerous circle of frien¢s, 
and by all those who knew her. 
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GLASS: ITS MANUFACTURE AND 
EXAMPLES. 


BY WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A. 





PART III. —EARLY VENETIAN (continued). 


Tur revolution, termed the Renaissance, 


globular base, short neck, and broad, spi- 
rally fluted lip, crinkled edge; on a balus- 
ter stem, with blue and white wing orna- 
ments. Height 10 inches. 

_Engraving, or etching, on glass with the 
diamond point, was frequently employed 
by the Venetians in the sixteenth century, 
to decorate their tazze and drinking-glasses ; 
it is mostly subservient to the more orna- 


which took place in the Arts generally, in | mental decorations, such as filling in be- 


the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
was not without its influence in the manu- 
facture of glass, particularly at Venice; 
and by the study of classical forms and 
antique models the taste of artists was 
improved, enabling them to give correct 
delineations of outline in their designs, ex- 
hibiting that grace and elegance of contour 
which is the chief characteristic and beauty 
of the Venetian glass of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The simple vessels of colourless glass, 





totally devoid of extrinsic ornament or 
enamel, are doubtless the most appreciated 
by the man of taste; their extreme light- 
ness and delicacy of texture, combined with 
their elegance of form, has not at any time 
been exceeded, and when held in the hand 
appear so fragile that a rude breath of air 
would almost annihilate them ; and we can 
readily conceive how the early tradition 
obtained belief, that they were so pure, if 
poison were poured into them they would 
immediately break to pieces. 

Fig. 1 is an elegant bouquetiére, or flower 
vase, oviform, standing on a foot; three 





scroll handles reach from the body of the 


vase, over the lip; and between these, are | 


three perpendicular tubes with blue rims, 
for holding flowers; a blue crinkled band 
is round the neck. Height 91 inches. From 
the Bernal Collection. : 
The ne “Sy oe 
Fe ane pg ig. 2, is a wine-glass, broad 
panding lip, with long twisted stem. 
Height 52 inches, 
lig. 3 is another vase, in form of a flower, 











Lg. os 


tween the enamelled, gilt, or filigree bands, 
with scrolls, flowers, and small devices, on 





the plain intervening surfaces; the rough- 
ness of the scratches on the transparent 
glass causing a pleasing contrast, giving it 
a silvery appearance. The power of the 
diamond to scratch or cut glass must have 
been known almost as soon as the discovery 


Is] 


of the art of cutting the diamond itself into 
facets. A MS. of the fifteenth century, 
quoted by Mrs. Merrifield (Ancient Prac- 
tice of Painting, pp. 333—494), gives direc- 
tions how to cut glass with the diamond. 
The engraving, or etching on glass, was 
not perhaps practised as an art until the 
sixteenth century. We read very little of 
diamonds in medieval works; they were 
not, in fact, numbered among the pre- 
cious stones, because the lapidary had 
not the knowledge to produce that bril- 
liancy they now possess by cutting them 
into facets. 

Fig. 4 represents a tall hanap, the bowl 
etched with the imperial arms and a por- 
trait; it has a broad stem of knotted cords, 
in the form of a double 8, of coloured latti- 


cinio, with serpents’ heads and crests of 


blue glass. Height 12 inches. 

Fig. 5 is a flacon, or bottle, compressed 
into a flat oval form, with long neck, orna- 
mented with perpendicular stripes of opaque 
white enamel, between which, reaching 
about half way up the bottle, are raised 
scrolls and leaf ornaments of brilliant 
opaque coloured enamels; it has an en- 
graved silver foot, rim, and stopper. Height 
104 inches. From the Bernal Collection. 

Fig. 6 is an elegant bouquetiére, de- 
pressed spherical body, and long neck, with 
delicate scroll handles of blue glass. Height 
8+ inches. 

The fabrication of the filigree glass, it is 
believed, was not discovered until the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. In the 
inventory of the Duke of Burgundy, 1467, 
we read of a green glass ewer of twisted 
work, ‘‘une aigueire de voirre vert tor- 
sée;” but this did not, perhaps, refer to 
the Venetian vasi a ritorti, unless it was 
really invented fifty years earlier than 
generally supposed. The process by which 
this beautiful decoration was accomplished 
is now no longer a secret; at least it has 
been successfully imitated in recent times. 





M. Bontems, a worker in glass at Choisy 
le Roi, has written a work minutely de- 
scribing the mode of manipulation, entitled 
‘Exposé des moyens employés pour la 


v hig. 6. 


Fabrication des Verres Filigranés,” pub- 
lished in 1845, well deserving perusal by 
s desiring to be acquainted with the 
M. La- 


person 
minutiz of the various processes. 
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barte, in his v iluable introduction to the 
catalogue of the De Bruge Dumesnil Col- 

tion. has availed himself of these notes, 
and has quoted them at some length. To 
these writers, as well as to the admirable 

inslation of the latter by Mrs. Bury 
lulliser, the curious reader 1s referred for 
further information; it will be sufficient 
here to give the characteristic features. 

lo commence with the vusi a ritorts; 
these vessels are composed of a series 
of canes of glass, perfectly cylindrical, 
from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch 
diameter, containing, within a coating of 
colourless glass, milk-white threads called 
lutticinio, and sometimes coloured threads. 
These cane prepared beforehand (as pre- 
wntly described), are disposed according 
to the order prescribed by the workman, 
and ranged in an upright position round 
the interior of an open mould; the blow- 
pipe is then dipped mto the fused colour- 
less glass, and a quantity sufficient for 
the vuse to be made is collected on the 
end, and blown into the mould, and re- 
heated at the mouth of the furnace if 
required; the whole becomes a compact 
homogeneous ball of metal or paraison, 
capable of being formed into a vessel like 


ny ordinary piece of glass. Irom twenty 


thus formas 
three meches in 

then drawn out u 
cane, Which reduces 


quartel 


rrounded by a thin fil 
While being draw: 
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terns, fused together in colourless glass as 
before described. 

The Venetians, still progressing in their 
art, succeeded in making a more beautiful 
description of ornamental glass than any 
which had preceded it. The methods of 
manipulation are yet undiscovered, and all 
attempts at imitation have been hitherto 
unsuccessful. This reticulated glass, called 
by them a reticelli, is composed of two 


| 


| 


sheets or folds of glass, with simple latti- 


cinio thréads running in a spiral direction 
over each fold; these are placed one upon 
the other, so that the threads cross each 
other with wonderful precision, like net- 


the cover surmounted by a flower of opaqu 
white and blue enamel. The wonderful 
regularity and precision with which the 
latticinio threads on each paraison cross 
each other, combined with the sparkling 
globules of air between, produce a fine 
effect. 

Several conjectures have been made of 
the method probably adopted by the Vene- 
tians in the fabrication of the vasia retivelli 
M. Bontems thinks that they may have 
been produced by first blowing a paraison 


| with simple spiral threads; then blowing 


a second within it, inverting the spiral 


threads, and fixing them firmly together 


| 


work. These latticinio, or milk-white ' 


threads, form a slight ridge on the surface : 
consequently when the two plates of glass 
come together, the first points of contact 
are necessarily where they intersect each 
other, forcing the air into the meshes or 
diamond spaces between, in small bubbles, 


Suu? 
f ’, 


h take their form a rdine to the 


ngie of intersection. 


Process, the points where the threads cross 
each other are pressed 


14 ogether still more 
closely by oval stamps 
nistaken by some fort 
selves 


: he air bubbles them- 

; le at j ¢ 

at a clon Inspection will show that 

wir is livariably forced into the meshes 
net-work. 


by heat. This process, it is evident, would 
require great nicety, for the two paraisons 
must be exactly the same size, and if one 
were blown in the least degree smaller 
than the other, the distances between the 
threads would be unequal, and prevent 
that perfect reticulation which constitutes 
the great beauty of these vessels. M. Car- 
rand, of Paris, is of opinion that they were 
formed of a single paraison in the follow- 
ing manner: the glass maker blew only one 
ball of metal with simple latticinio lines; 
these acquired a spiral course by the twist- 
ing of the blow-pipe, and a large globe of 
glass was produced. He then forced one of 


the hemispheres into the other (like an in- 
flated bladder suddenly collapsed) ; by these 
means the glass was doubled, and the 
filigree spires crossed each other naturally 
at regular intervals. Mr. Slade’s collection 
is very rich in these extraordinary specimens 
of Art. 


Fig. 9 is a hanap and cover, oviform, 


| ornamented with reticulated _latticimio 


threads: the stem is formed like a serpent, 


| its body twisted in numerous folds and 
| its head erect, the crest and wings of — 

opaque white threads; the cover 15 as0 
 : a Height 1: 
| surmounted by a serpent. elg , 
} inches. 


by another peculiar | 


Which have been | 


| and foot of raised diamond pattern. 


The opalised glass of the Venetians, or 
clouded white glass, like chalcedony, Was 
perhaps produced by the introduction “ 
arsenic; and the opaque white and latt- 
cinio was coloured in much the same 
manner. ; 

Fig. 10 is a scarce example of a standing 
wine-glass, opalised in imitation of chal- 
cedony, on a long twisted stem and wide- 
spread boss of convoluted serpent ornamen™ 


with crinkled crests and wings, — ; re 
eine 


satata,l 2 ) : 
a beautiful écuelle cover and | 11! inches. 


sf ‘ 


efecella, with two handles, 


The diamond pattern, so frequently — 
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on Venetian glass, as exemplified in the | 


el 
in the following manner: the glass was 

blown into a metal pillar mould, which, on 

removal, received the external impress of 
a series of raised vertical ribs, and while 

yet in a soft state, the pucel/as or pinchers | 
were applied to them, pressing two together 
in succession at equal distances, until the | 
whole number of paraliel lines was formed | 
into diamonds; the para/son was then re- 
heated, and shaped as usual. 

The crackled or frosted glass was pro- 
bably produced by immersing the puraison, 
while fixed on the blow-pipe, suddenly into 
water, which contracted the glass into an 


legant specimen here given, was produced 





irregular corrugated pattern; the paraison 
was then re-heated, and worked into the 
required form. In the ‘*‘ Comptes Royaux 
de France,” so early as 1353, we read of 
“Deux petites bouteilles de voirre grenellé, 
garnis d'argent.” This would seem to 
refer to the crackled glass, like the Vene- 
tian, but we have no other evidence of its 
manufacture at so early a date in the middle 
ages. ‘ 

lig. 11 is a large goblet, hemispherical, 
of frosted glass, with perpendicular plain 





rim; round the bowl is a gilt ‘and raised 
belt, the stem is formed of a large gilt boss 
of lions’ heads. Height 92 inches. 
Schmeltze is a semi-opaque glass of a 
rich ruby red colour, when seen through 
a strong light, composed of fused lumps of 
coloured glass welded together into a mass ; 
the principal colours are brown, green, and 
blue, of various shades and tints, in imi- 
tation of stones, tortoise-shell, &c. 

Schmeltze aventurine is similar, but has 
globules of metallic filings introduced here 
and there in its substance. 

ig. 12 is a Schmeltze ewer and cover. 
Height 11! inches. 

Milletiore glass consists of a variety of 
ends of fancy coloured tubes or canes, cut 
sectionally, sometimes at right angles, 
sometimes obliquely, forming small lozenges 
or tablets; they are placed side by side, 
and massed together by fusion in colourless 
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rig. Ls. Fiy 
beer-glasses, claret -glasses, sack-glasses, 
and goblets. The ornamental vases are 
cruetts of clouded calcedonia,” of “ spec- 
kled enamel,” and “milk-white glass” 
latticinio), ** fountains,” ‘ triangle glasses 
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glass, having the appearance of flowers and 
rosettes. 

Glass was very generally used through- 
out the sixteenth century. The Venetian, 
for its beauty and elegance of form, was 
much in vogue, although too dear and too 
fragile for persons of limited means, or for 
ordinary purposes; but those who could 
afford it still in their banquets displayed 


vessels of glass, in preference to those of 


gold and silver. The trade in Venetian 
glass had greatly increased, as will be seen 
by the following extract from Harrison’s 
Description of England in 1580 (Book ii., 
c. 6):—‘* It is a world to see in these 


our daies, wherein gold and silver most 
our gentilitie, 


aboundeth, how that 


as 





lothing those metalls (because of ther 
plentie}, do now generallie choose rather 


the Venice glasses both for our wine and 
beere, than any of those metalls or stone 
wherein beforetime we have been accus- 
tomed to drinke; but such is the nature of 
man generallie, that it most coveteth 
things difficult to be atteined ; and such is 
the estimation of this stuffe, that manie 
become rich onlie with their new trade 
unto Murana (a towne neare to Venice, 
situate on the Adriaticke Sea), from whence 
the verie best are dailie to be had, and such 
as for beautie doo well neere match the 
christall or the ancient Murrhina Vasa, 








. 4. hig. 1). Fig. 


of good mettle, to show cullers,” ‘‘ flower- 
glasses,” &c. The letters generally conclude 
with orders for false pearls for necklaces. 
Fig. 13 is a bottleornamented with latticinio; 
Fig. 14, a chalcedony cruet; Fig. 15, a 
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whereof now no man hath knowledge. 
And as this is seene in the gentilitie, so in 
the wealthie communaltie the like desire 
of glasse is not neglected, whereby the 
gaine gotten by their purchase is yet more 
Increased to the benetit of the merchant. 
The poorest also will have glasse if they 
may, but sith the Venecian is somewhat 
too deere for them, they content themselves 
with such as are made at home of ferne 
and burned stone, but in tine alle go one 
waie, that is to shards at the last, so that 
our great expenses in glasses (beside that 
they breed much strife toward such as have 
the charge of them) are worst of all be- 
stowed in mine opinion, because their 
peeces do turne unto no profit.” By this 
interesting description we see that glass 
vessels were made in England, but of inferior 
quality, of ferne ashes and sand, in rude 
imitation of Venetian forms, but without 
their rich decoration or colour, the means 
of producing them being unknown in 
England. 

Among the Sloane MSs. in the British 
Museum are copies of several letters from 
a glass-seller, named John Green, living at 
the sign of the Kinge’s Armes, in the 
Poultery, London, addressed to Signor 
Alessio Morelli, a glass maker at Venice, 
bearing date 1660-1670, ordering various 
glass vessels to be made, according to the 
sketches annexed to the letters, specifying 
colours, &c. Some of the forms are given 
below, and will be recognised by the col- 
lector as familiar specimens of Venetian 
glass. The following extract is from a 
letter ordering 100 dozen of drinking- 
glasses, and a certain number of looking- 
glasses:—‘‘ 1 pray you o-ce againe to 
take such care that I may have good 
glasses, and be used very kindely in the 
prices, else it will not be to my interest 
to send to Venice, for we make now very 
good drinking-glasses in England, and 
better looking-glasses than any that come 
from Venice, for generally your looking- 
glasses are not well polished; therefore, 
Signor, I pray looke well to them, and 
observe all my directions.” These directions 
relate to other matters, besides the patterns, 
colours, and forms of the vessels, for several 
letters contain instructions to make “ Fack- 
terys” or invoices of the looking-glass, of 
a less measurement than they really were, 
to avoid payment of the full duty, “alsoe 
to enter shortt of the true number of every 
chest of drinking-glasses ten dozen, for the 
custom is alsoe very heavy upon them. 
Remember, therefore, to send two fackterys, 
the first right, the second wrong, which I 
pray let it be sce well contrived, that there 
may be no evident cause to mistrust it; 
and they are so strickt, that they will see 
our fackterys, and I doe only intend to 
shew your second.” 

Among the ordinary vessels we find 
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fountain pint ; Fig. 16, a cruet of speckled 
: . $ ‘ 
enamel; Fig. 17, a wine-glass. 
. All the illustrations in this paper, with the exception 


of the diagrams, are from specimens bn Mr. Felix Slade's 
collection. 
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ILLUSTRATED.* 


Tus is another of the books referred to in the 
last number of our Journal, for which we have 
time been waiting the opportunity to 
introduce an illustrated notice. It is one of the 
numerous publications that Messrs. Cassell and 
Co., at a liberal expenditure of capital and with 
considerable taste and judgment, issue, first in 
the form o1 a serial, and afterwards as a com- 
plete and handsomely bound volume. ‘T'wo or 
three of the earliest numbers came into our 
hands when first published, and were briefly 
noticed at the time, but we have now to con- 
sider the work as a whole, and to see how far 
it fulfils the promises of its young days. 

From the peculiar character of the story of 
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Gulliver's Travels,—of that portion, at least, 
which describes the journey into Liliput,—there 
is, perhaps, no book in our language that 
presents so much difficulty to the artist who is 
called upon to illustrate it, arising out of the 
impossibility of rendering his pictures har- 
monious to the eye in relation to forms. There 
must always be one huge gigantic figure over- 
shadowing all else in the design, and leading the 
attention away from its surroundings; like the 
pyramid of the eastern desert, Gulliver is the 
focus of the spectator’s observation, and the eye 
must be averted from him to see anything 
beside ; thus all pictorial concordance or agree- 
ment is destroyed, all acknowledged principles 
of Art-composition are unavoidably violated, 
and the artist has no means of evading, or even 
lessening, his difficulty while he remains true 
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ress’s hands.” 


the officers of the king are making an inventory 
of the prisoner's goods and chattels: in the 
‘ XAaTt nat m of his watch: the embassy from 
Blefusi the engraving introduced on this 
with others that could be pointed out. 

ere 1s a fund of genuine humour in all 
designs provocative of laughter, com- 


wed with vivid imagination and much excel- 


lent drawing. 
Gulliver among the giants 
Opportunities for the display 
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to his subject. The “Voyage to Br bdingnag” 
presents no such embarrassment, for Gulliver is 
here nothing more than an animated doll in the 
hands of his giant captors. 

There is yet another peculiarity—and it is te 
be found in both stories—against which ‘the 
designer must guard. The unreality of the 
“Travels” appears separated by so narrow 4 
line from absolute caricature, and it frequently 
offers such a temptation to the artist for indulg- 
ing this humour? that it must prove no easy task 
to restrain the imagination within sober bounds 
so as not to convert his pictures into burlesque 
representations of an assumed grave, though a 
satirical, history. 

From the first difficulty pointed out there 
could be no way of escape; of the latter, Mr. 
Morten, the designer of the numerous illustra- 
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Gulliver in Liliput. 


eye is not insensible to feminin¢ beauty and 
grace of form. 

The “ Vovage to Laputa”’ } 
illustration that does not come within the rar 
of the extravagant. This clever satire on sclen- 
tific philosophy abounds in absurdities, and the 
artist who has to deal with it can omy 
work out his subjects in the spirit of the text. 
Mr. Morten’s “scientific meetings” are ludi rous 
enough; but he has had unmanageable mat = 
to use for strictly pictorial purposes. In the 
last tale, the tal Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, 
he shows as great aptitude for drawing the hors¢ 
—this animal being the “ hero” of the story— 
as he does both here and elsewhere 1m his 
representations of the human figure. ; 

The interest of this most amusing volum 
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, . . . « There is little 
to excite his sympathy, less to claim his love, 


pee or uninteresting task. From it we may 
draw many a lesson for the guidance of our own 


lives. 


We may learn how perseverance and 


Waller's admirable sketch of Dean Swift’s life; 
to which, by the way, some capital illustrations 
are appended. The career of Swift, he says, 
“is a subject which the biographer approaches 





while he is often moved to sorrow, and some- 
times to disgust. Yet to trace that eventful 
life, from its opening to its close, is no unprofit- 
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disregard of the best and holiest instinct of our land no 
nature is likely to be avenged by a life comf 
less and desolate, and a death miserabl and | that lie 
This biographical contribution 
to the book is a most valuable addition to it ; 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


4 SERIES OF 


WOMEN 
F.S.A., 


MEN AND 
BY 8S. C. HALL, 


iments 


less, a 


HANNAH 


, 


\ N the year 1763, a lee- 
— ; 


turer on Rhetoric visited 
the city of Bristol during 
a professional tour. Ile 
was accompanied by a 
youth, hisson —that youth 
was Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan. Among his fre cpus nt audi- 
tors Was young girl—Hannah 
More. I feel as if 1 were writing 
a far-off history, for she c« nversed 
with me concerning the cireum- 
to which I am referring, 
h oecurred upwards of a cy ry 
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and records, but lives can only be written from personal 
d in a short time is lost for ever.”—DR. JOHNSON. 


MORE. 


ler name is, indeed, so linked with 
the past, as to seem to belong to a remote 
generation ; for when I knew her, in 1825, 
she had reached the patriarchal age of four- 
score, and her talk was of the historic men 
and women who had been her associates: 
Samuel Johnson, Kdmund Burke, David 
Garrick, Bishops Porteus, Percy, Newton, 
and Watson, Mackenzie, Boswell, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Southey, Chalmers, Wilber- 
force, Gibbon, De Lolme, John locke, 
Magee, Mrs. Montague, and many others, 
famous men and women of her time, who 
honoured and loved her, as “a pure and 
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and the silly ; all found in them something 
to admire and nothing to condemn ; for her 
charity was universal. They were compre- 
hended alike by the sagacious and the 
simple ; were read and respected equally by 
the greatly learned and the comparatively 
ignorant. Prodigious, therefore, was the in- 
fluence they exercised on her age. She is 
emphatically foremost among those to whom 
the poet refers, who 
* Departing, leave behind them 
Footprints on the sands of Time!” 

Yes! I seem, indeed, to be writing a far- 
off history when I recall to memory one 
who is of the eighteenth, and not of the 
nineteenth, century. She had sate for her 
portrait to Sir Joshua Reynolds, when the 


| artist was in his zenith, and she placed in 
|my hands a playbill of her tragedy of 
| Percy, in which David Garrick sustained 


the leading part. The great painter and 
the great actor were her dear friends. 

I can but faintly picture now that 
venerable lady, who more than forty years 
ago received and greeted us with cordial 
warmth, in her graceful drawing-room at 
Barley Wood, directed our attention to the 


| records she had kept of glorious friendships 


with the truly great; spoke with humble 


, and holy pride of her labours through a 


very long life; impressed upon our then 
fresh minds the wisdom of virtue, the in- 


| conceivable blessing of Christian training 


and Christian teaching, and hailed us with 


| encouraginging hope and affectionate sym- 





| writings of Hannah More! 


by the sedate | been really but sheep gone astray; 


pathy, just as we were entering the path 
she had trodden to its close,—she, who had 
been a burning and a shining light long 
before we were born. 

Her form was small and slight; her 
features wrinkled with age; but the bur- 
then of eighty years had not impaired her 
gracious smile, nor lessened the fire of her 
eyes,—the clearest, the brightest, and the 
most searching I have ever seen. They 
were singularly dark—positively black 
they seemed as they looked forth among 
carefully-trained tresses of her own white 
hair; and absolutely sparkled while she 
spoke of those of whom she was the vene- 
rated link between the present and the long 
past. Her manner on entering the room, 
while conversing, and at our departure, 
was positively sprightly ; she tripped about 
from console to console, from window to 


| window, to show us some gift that bore a 
| name immortal, some cherished reminder 


of other days—almost of another world, 
certainly of another age; for they were 


| memories of those whose deaths were regis- 


tered before the present century had birth. 

She was clad, I well remember, in a 
dress of rich pea-green silk. It was an odd 
whim, and contrasted somewhat oddly with 
her patriarchal age and venerable counte- 
nance, yet was in harmony with the youth 


| of her step, and her unceasing vivacity, a 


she laughed and chatted, chatted and 


laughed ; her voice strong and clear as that 


of a girl; and her animation as full of life 


and vigour as it might have been in her 
spring-time. If it be true of women that— 


“Those who rock the cradle rule the world,” 


how large a debt is due from meee 
everywhere and for ever—to the abundan 


and beneficent helps they derive from the 
She flourished at a period when religion 
was little more than a sound in England ; 
when the clergy of the English Chureh 
were virtuous only in exceptional cases, 
and the flocks committed by the State yn 
their charge were left in as utter ignorant : 
of social and religious duties as if taey hat 
when 

















was rendering impiety sacred and 
raising altars for the worship of Reason, 
and when in England there were vile 
copyists professional propagators of sedi- 
tion and blasphemy under the names of 
liberty and fraternity. 

At that terrible time Hannah More came 
out in her strength. Her tracts, pam- 
phlets, poems, and books, aided largely to 
stem the torrent which for a while threat- 
ened to overwhelm all of good and just in 
these kingdoms. They inculeated as an 
imperative duty the education of the people, 
stimulated gospel teaching by persuasions 
and threats addressed to those who had 
been appointed, at least by man, to the 
office of the ministry, and stirved up to be 
her helpers men and women of every class, 
from the humblest to the highest, from the 
cottage to the throne. She did her work 
so wisely, as seldom to excite either preju- 
dice or hostility. Those who might have 
been the bitter opponents of men so occu- 
pied, were tolerant of zeal in a woman, and 
it cannot be questioned that her sex shel- 
tered her from assailants, while it em- 
powered her to make her way where men 
would have failed of entrance. 

She was not bigoted. There was in her 
nothing of coarse sectarianism, opposing 
scepticism in phraseology harsh and un- 
compromising. Her mind had ever a lean- 
ing, and her language always a tendency, to 
the Charity that suffereth long and is kind. 
What was meant for mankind she never 
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gave upto party; though a thorough mem- 


ber of the Church of England, she saw no 
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sive to those who learn that in widening 
the sphere of their duties, they do not 
abridge those that essentially appertain to 
home. In her case, there was comparative 
release from household cares, but she per- 
petually taught that there can be no excuse 
for their neglect, by any labour of mind or 
pen, by any occupation that is suggested 
by philanthropy or religion. 

It was from this cause, chiefly, that she 
excited no suspicion. If men often grudg- 
ingly and ungraciously admit female talent, 
it 1s seldom from any principle of jealousy ; 
it is rather a dread that it will abstract 
from the power of the domestic virtues, 
rendering woman less the deity of home, 
and dwarfing her as a mother, a daughter, 


|a sister, or a wife. In the far-off time 


Sess ents ene = 


evil motive in those who counselled with- | 


drawal from it; though with her. Taith 


was the paramount blessing of lit ,_and | 
the first and great commandment, I >:ty to | 


(iod,—she inculeated all the duties of that 
which is next to it, ‘‘ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself;”’ nor had she any value for the 
religion that consisted muinly of idle or 


listless observance,—cold adherence to out- | 


ward formalities,—nor any trust in that 
dependence on Providence which is but a 
mere admission of belief. There was no 
taint of asceticism in her piety, no abnega- 
tion of enjoyment, under the idea that to be 
cheerful and happy is to displease God. 
Her religion was practical; she. relished 
many of the pleasures which the worldly 
consider chief, and the “‘ rigidly righteous ” 
ignore as sinful. She might, indeed—and 
it is probable often did—apply to herself 
that line in the epigram of Dr. Young :— 


“T live in pleasure while I live to Thee !” 


In all her thoughts, words, and works, 

she was in the service of One who 
“must delight in virtue, 
And that which He delights in must be happy.” 

She especially laboured.to give religion to 
the young as a source of enjoyment that in 
lo degree diminished happiness, and was 
‘onstant in imploring youth not to postpone 


| 


| 


the blessing until age had rendered pleasure | 


distasteful. ‘It is,” she wrote, “a wretched 
sucritice to the God of Heaven to present 
Him with the remnants of decayed appe- 
lites, and the leavings of extinguished pas- 
sions, 

While she never sought to lead woman 
out of her sphere, and is at once an example 
and a warning to the * strong-minded,” she 
sought by all right means to elevate, and 
succeeded in elevating, her sex. In a 
Word, her mission was to augment the sum 
of human happiness, by wholesome stimu- 
‘ants to virtue, order, industry, as their 
own rewards, but of infinitely higher value 
as the preliminaries to a state for which 
Life is but a preparation. 

Iler lessons were more especially impres- 


when Hannah More flourished, and to 
which our memory takes us back, that dread 
was very generally felt. There are now so 
many examples of genius in woman, with 
its ample exercise and full employment, 

which in no way imply exemption from her 
leading business in life,—that alarm on this 
head has much, if uot entirely, subsided. 
To teach that lesson was one of the many 
good works of Hannah More.* She was, 
therefore, one of those to whom England 
owes much of its greatness; and, though 
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she has been forty years in her grave, to 
utter a prayer of gratitude over it is a 
duty that any writer may covet. 

My readers will therefore permit me to 
dwell somewhat on the privilege we have 
enjoyed in having personally known this 
great and good woman. It is, indeed, a 
happy memory, that which recalls the day 
we passed with her at Barley Wood. 

Hannah More was born im the hamlet of 
Fishponds, in the parish of Stapleton, about 
four miles from Lristol, on the 2nd ot 
February, 1745, more than one hundred 
and twenty years ago! Her father, a man 
as she tells us, of * piety and learning,’ 
inherited *‘ great expectations,” but, reduced 
to a comparatively humble position, he 
became master of the Free School at lish 
ponds, married, and had five daughters, «ll 
good and gifted women, of whom Hannah 
was the fourth. In 1757 they opened a 
boarding-school at ‘Trinity Square, Bristol, 
where Hannah, though but twelve years 
old, assisted. Their school flourished ; 
Hannah, at seventeen, produced a poem, 
“The Search after Happiness,” and con 
tinued to write—fugitive verse, principally 
—until her fame was established by the 
production of that which is considered the 
loftiest efforts of genius—a tragedy ! 





BARLEY 


In 1777, her tragedy of /’erey was per- 
formed at Covent Garden, Garrick writ- 


‘ing both the prologue and the epilogue, 
| and sustaining the principal part in the 


play. Afterwards, she wrote other plays, 
but their success was, by comparison, 
limited. A friendship with the great actor 
then commenced, which endured till. his 
death, and was continued to his widow, 
until in 1822 she also departed life at the 
patriarchal age of ninety -one. ; 

In this age, when female talent 1s so 
rife,—when, indeed, it is not too much to 
say women have fully sustained their right 
to equality with men, in reference to all 
the productions of mind—it is difficult to 
comprehend the popularity almost amount- 
ing to adoration, with which a woman- 
writer was regarded little more than half a 
century ago. Mediocrity was magnified 
into genius, and to have printed a book, or 
to have written even a tolerable poem, was 
a passport into the very highest society. 


* There have been, and are, many literary women who 
have illustrated this position—that genius is in no degree 


incompatible with the ordinary duties of life; foremost 
among them was Maria Edgeworth, of whom we sha 
have to write ‘hereafter. Indeed, we believe the fe male 
authors who neglect the home occupations, out of W ch 


only can arise the happiness of home, are but exceptions to 


a general rule. 


Wook, 


Nearly all the contemporaries of Ilannah 
More are forgotten; their reputation was 
for a day ; hers has stood the test of time.* 
She receives honour and homage from the 
existing generation, and will “live for aye 
in Fame’s eternal volume.” 
But her renown has by no means arisen 
from her poems, lyrical or dramatic; from 
her novels, social or moral ; from her tracts, 
abundant as they are in sound practical 
teachings ; from her collected writings in 
eight thick volumes: it is founded on 
more solid basis. Many of her books 
were produced ** for occasions,” and are im 
oblivion with the causes that gave them 
birth. ‘* Coclebs in Search of a Wife,” hes 
only novel, yet survives. It appeared in 
1808, and enjoyed a popularity that would 
seem prodigious even now, for within one 
year it passed through twelve editions, and 
her share of the promt exce eded two thou- 
sand pounds. It was written durmg a 
period of intense bodily suffering. ** Never, 
she says, ‘‘ Was more pain bound upin two 
, Although she lived to be so 
ever ‘‘a peculiarly deh- 


volumes.” 
very aged, she had 
cate constitution,” ** rarely experien ed im 


* Her works have been translate: 1 into nearly ever 
d into some of the ta myes of 
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state s in one of her letters, ‘‘sutfere d under 
more than twenty mortal disorders.” She 
might have been pardoned if her life had 
been passed in listless ease and profitless 
inaction; but her active industry was 
absolutely wonderful; her literary labour 
was done in retirement, apart from the 
trouble and turmoil of the busy world— 
retirement that was but the ‘bracing of 
herself” for work—such work as was true 
pleasure. 

The district in which Providence had 
placed her in her youth, was as 
‘benighted”’ as could have been a jungle 
in Catfre-land; the people not only knew 
not God, they were utterly ignorant of 
moral and social duties, and ignored all 
responsibility in thought, word, and deed. 
In that moral desert, Hannah More and her 
sisters set to work. The inevitable oppo- 
sition was encountered. Neighbourmng 
farmers had no idea of encouraging educa- 
tion. or of tolerating religion among the out- 
casts who did their daily work. The one, 
they argued, made them disconte nted, the 
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other idle, while the clergy considered such 
teachers as mere poachers on the barren 
tract they called theirs. Not only thus 
did opposition come; even the parents in 
many cases refused to send their children 
to school, unless they were paid for doing 
so; and hard indeed seemed the toil to which 
these good sisters were devoted ; but they 
persevered, God helping them. Very soon, 
schools were established, and not schools 
only—the sick and needy found ministering 
angels in these women, and for all their 
physical wants they had comforters. It is 
only when religion goes hand in hand with 
charity that its teaching can be effectual 
and its efforts successful. The philan- 
thropists who give only tracts to feed the 
hungry, and printed books to clothe the 
naked, work as idly as those who would 
reap the whirlwind. They have not the ex- 
ample of Hannah More. Under her system, 
prejudices broke down; her experiments 


led to undertakings; large institutions | 


followed her small establishments for the 
ailing, the ignorant, or the wicked. The 
rich were taught to care for the poor, and 


ALANNAH MORE, 


locality overlooking a luxuriant vale; 
many cottages and hamlets within ken. 
During the thirty years of her occu- 
paney, the place attained high rank in 
rural beauty; walks, terraces, lawns, and 
flower-beds soon were graces of the domain. 


She lived to see the saplings she had | 


planted become trees in which the thrush 
and blackbird built, and where the nightin- 
gale sang. In the grounds was an urn, on 
a pedestal, inscribed ‘ In grateful memory 
of long and faithful friendship” to Beilby 
Porteus, Bishop of London. There was 


nether to John Locke, and there were | 


others that I have forgotten. These 
mementos were skilfully placed under 
the shadows of umbrageous trees, and be- 
side them were openings through which 
were obtained charming views of adjacent 
scenery. 


Time, however, at length, did its work | 
Though Barley | 
Wood was her own, it was also the home | 


with her: as with all. 


of her sisters. In 1802, they went to reside 
with her,—and remained there till death 


hence.” Mary was the 
in 1513 ;—in 1817, Sarah followed 
4 , and 
1819, Martha left earth. Hannah writes 
‘‘T must finish my journey alone!” As 
Bowles wrote of her, there she— 


first to go, dying 


| “Waits meekly at the gate of Paradi 
ly of Paradis 
| Smiling at Time.” i 


Her last work was on a congenial theme, 
| —‘‘the Spirit of Prayer.” With that book, 
her literary labours closed. She was then 
| fourscore years old; thenceforward, she 

put aside the pen; but her doors were 
opened to friends and strangers who 
| desired to accord her homage and honour 
| or to offer her tributes of affection. 
| _ When she was left ‘ alone”—the last of 
all her family—at Barley Wood, she had 
| eight servants, some of whom had long 
| lived with her, and her sisters, and, 
| naturally, had her confidence. That con. 
| fidence they betrayed, not only wasting her 
substance, but degrading her peaceful and 
hallowed home by orgies that brought 
shame to the rural neighbourhood. The 
venerable lady was necessarily informed of 
these ‘‘ goings on” in her household, and, 
very reluctantly, removed to Clifton to be 
near loving and watchful friends. It was 
| a mournful day, that on which she quitted 
| the cottage endeared to her by time and 
' association. ‘* I am driven like Eve out of 
Paradise, but not by angels,” she mur- 
mured, as she left the threshold. 
| She removed to 4, Windsor Terrace, 
Clifton, and there on the 7th September, 
1833, she died,—if we are to call that 
Death which was simply a removal to a far 
better and more beautiful home than any 
she had had on earth—‘‘ where angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 


“ There is no death! what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the Life Elysian 

i Whose portal we call Death!” 
| She left a large fortune behind her. 
There were few friends who needed; and 
| she had no relatives; her wealth, therefore, 
| went to augment the funds of public 
| charities—principally those of Bristol, and 
there are thousands who to-day enjoy the 
| blessings thus bequeathed to them. 
| In Wrington church-yard repose the 
| mortal remains of the five sisters. A large 
| stone slab, enclosed by an iron railing, 
| covers the grave, and contains their names, 
| the dates of their births, and of their 
| deaths. 
| Her friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
| painted her portrait (it would be interest- 
| ing to know where it now is). ‘‘It repre- 
sents her small and slender figure grace- 
fully attired ; the hands and arms delicately 
fine, the eyes large, dark, and lustrous ; 
| the evebrows well marked and _ softly 
arched; the countenance beaming with 
| benevolence and intelligence.”* The por- 
| trait represented her in her prime; that 
of which I give an engraving at the head 
of this chapter, was painted by Pickersgill 
somewhere about the year 1822, when she 
had reached her eightieth year. She sate, 
however, to other artists—among them, 
| Opie, whose portrait is that of a plain 
| woman of middle age, the features illu- 
| mined by the deep and sparkling black 
eyes that had lost none of their brilliancy 
' when I knew her. 
| 

* I quote this description from a book—" The Litesat 
Women of England.” by Jane Williams (publishes © 
1561), a book far too little known, for it is full of wisdom 
and knowledge, keenly, yet generously critical, abounding 
in sound sense, thorough appreciation of excellence, 
manifesting earnest advocacy of goodness and virtue. 


divided them ; one having previously ‘‘ gone 
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THE 
FRENCH EXHIBITION OF 1866. 





CoxTeMPoRANEOUs with your own, the French 
annual exhibition opened early in May, in the 
fine saloon of the Palais de U'dndustrie ; and 
as, on your side of the water, you have of late 
been more and more familiarised with produc- 
tions of this teeming school of various Art, your 
readers will, no doubt, feel some interest in re- 
ference to its new manifestations. A brief note 
may not, therefore, be unwelcome to place you 
au courant with what has been done here on 
this occasion. 

The space in the Palais de I Industrie that 
may be devoted to picture exhibition is so vast, 
that any moderate diminution in its use is 
scarcely perceptible. The catalogue of the pre- 
sent year, in oil paintings, is some two hundred 
less in total than that of 1865; but no falling 
off is felt by the visitant passing through more 
than a dozen saloons; and when it is borne in 
mind that artists will probably reserve their 
greater efforts for thé momentous year ’67, it is 
only surprising that the present amount of con- 
tributions is not more seriously restricted. We 
have here all but two thousand works displayed. 

What strikes the eye in a general review of 
this collection is the great diminution in the 
military element which it manifests; out of the 
central saloon there is but little of it discernible. 
In that special quarter the most important 
canvas in dimensions of this category is from 
the pencil of Rigo, and is devoted to a remi- 
niscence of the Italian campaign. It presents 
the Emperor approaching the heights of Sol- 
ferino, after they had been stormed, and being 
presented with the spoils of standards and can- 
non taken from the Austrians. A poorer pro- 
duction in point of treatment could scarcely be 
conceived ; it presents a conglomerate of unim- 
pressive incidents, and its foreground is occu- 
pied by a group of true African Zouaves grin- 
ning over the plunder of the slain. Beneath 
this very extensive work, and in a place of 
special honour, is a contrasted miniature of the 
lately deceased Bellangé, vigorously executed, 
and commemorating, to ill-used posterity, the 
apor ryphal heroic, ** Le garde meurt et ne se rend 
pas.” It is now an unquestioned fact that 
General Cambronne never uttered these words, 
and that he was, de facto, compelled to se rendre 
on the field. Such isthe verity of historic Art! 

The most striking military illustration here, 
and it has also a place of special honour, is from 
a German painter, Schreyer, of Frankfort-sur-le- 
Mein, and represents the famed charge of the 
French Cuirassiers into the redoubt at Moskwa. 
Here the mailed squadrons charge direct out of 
the picture, so that they seem about to hurtle 
in among the peaceful spectators. Surely a 
canon of criticism should be directed against 
such tours de force, so compromising to nerves 
of delic ate susceptibility. ‘There ismuch robust 
pencilling in M. Schreyer’s work, and but little 
more. 

Portraiture does not obtrude indiscreetly in 
this exhibition, and it presents some produc- 
tions of considerable merit. Among these may 
be named the portrait of that refined, intel- 
lectual person, Count Flahaut, by Bonnegrace, 
and another, from the same pencil, of Erneste 
Grisi. Both present the characteristics of a 
nice master hand. In close contrast with the 
former is a very powerful presentment, by 
Louvet, of General Renault. ) 
touch and force of expression, make this the 
living likeness of a very remarkable soldier. It 
attracts every eye. A cabinet portrait of the 
] rincess Kinski, by Angeli, an Hungarian 
artist, gives evidence of a very accomplished 
hand, with a firm, faithful touch, and charac- 
at — of colour. In contrast with 
with rs ms aaa f young girl, by Hebert, tinted 
bee ad pencil o acrial lightness and purity, is 

nost effective. We notice in the collection 
several heads painted without perceptible touch, 
oF perenthlens with much richness and force 
tn ~ Rory the leaders of this class the 
Vidal a ert, Alloy-Rabonet, Cambon, and 
bene = conspicuous. Upon the whole, it 
ay be aflirmed that a more genuine taste per- 


——— 


Great energy of 








vades the portrait department of Art in France 
than it has hitherto had credit for. 

Sacred subjects are, as a rule, tried with zeal by 
a small body of French artists, but seldom with 
successful result. They seem to be haunted 
rather by the poor inspirations of their country- 
man, Le Sueur, than those of the great Italian 
masters. They occasionally, however, present 
exceptions. ‘Three may be named—Perrault, 


who gives a Virgin and Child, with a lamb, in | 


a happy group. Feeling could scarcely be 
more tenderly expressed than in the aspect of 
the former as she closely fondles both lamb and 
Infant. M. Perrault is also a colourist, brilliant 
without glare. The Angels bearing heaven- 
ward the Prayer of the Just, by Cambon, to 
whom we have just alluded, is treated by him 
with much delicacy, unmingled and unmarred 
by aught of that affectation which is so fre- 
quently to be found in the pictorial embellish- 





ments of French churches. A good-sized pic- 
ture, by Thirion, entitled ‘St. Vincent, Martyr,’ 
deserves emphatic note. The body of the | 
martyr is represented lying upon the shore, | 
to which the waves have borne it, notwith- | 
standing the precautions for its being lost in | 


| the deep, deep sea, taken by those who slew the 
| saint. 


It is recognised with equal surprise and 
veneration by a few of the faithful, and thus | 
the scene is presented. The composition of this 
subject, and its treatment in regard to both | 
tone and chiar-oscuro, are in a lofty style, 
and lead us to augur well of the young artist | 
by whom it has been so happily rendered. 

In what may be termed high Art there are | 
two large canvases in this Exhibition which do | 
great honour to the French school. One repre- 
sents a massacre of unarmed Poles at Warsaw, 
in 1861, and is from the pencil of the younger 
Fleury. ‘The historic incident represented is 
on record. Its atrocity could not be surpassed, 
and it is good that it should be chronicled, as 
it is eloquently here, for the execration of future 
times. Four thousand of these wretched Poles 
—all unarmed, young men and old, women 
and children—were deliberately fusiladed by 
the Russian troops, as they, wholly surrounded, 
clustered about the column of Sigismund. The 
victims had but to await their fate with icy 
despair or impassioned agony. The group thus 
formed in the foreground of the picture is con- 
ceived in the best spirit of taste and feeling. It 
is all real; the stern resolution of the men, the 
writhing, from which grace cannot be severed, 
of the women. No coarse feature of horror 
intrudes itself—all is purest pathos. A fair 
girl bends wildly over the body of brother, or 
lover, who has been slain at her side; an old 
woman wildly clasps her grandchild, as if she 
could save it with her own body ; two priests 
hold up the cross of hope in front of their perish- 
ing flock, but the bullet has quickly released 
the hands of one from grasping the standard of 
his consoling faith. Such are parts of a very 





masterly composition, wholly unenfeebled by 
exaggeration. M. Fleury is not so strong a 
colourist as his father, but he avoids the black | 
shadows which injure the effects of the latter. 
His style is more refined. This fine picture is | 
the foremost object of interest in the collection. | 
The other great work, which we may couple 
with that of M. Fleury, is from the pencil of 
M. Bonnat, and represents an incident in the 
life of St. Vincent de Paul. The figures are 
life-size. It tells how the good saint sub- 
jected himself to be manacled as a galley-slave 
in order to obtain the liberty of one of that 
hopeless class. The agents of power inflicting 
this wrong are engaged in bolting the irons to 
his ancles, while with that exquisite and in- 
effaceable look of goodly charity for ever asso- 
ciate with his physiognomy, he accepts the trial 
to which he is subjected. Close to him, on one 
side, is the wretch for whom he would suffer, | 
who clasps him in a paroxysm of gratitude ; on | 
the other the stern representative of authority. | 
In front, the nude forsi of two jailors, engaged 
in the process of fettering, complete the group. 
They display muscle in its starkest development. 
This composition is replete with action and ex- 
pression,—it is a masterpiece. M. Bonnat was 
a pupil of Signor Madrazo, the eminent Spanish 
painter, but his style is not that of his teacher: 
it is, however, unequivocally.Spanish. On the 





choly. 


canvas of Ribera he has dwelt with a faith worthy 
of the Peninsula. We cannot, as a rule, com- 
mend the choice of the model, although in this 
instance it is not inappropriate. It allows no 
horror of the scene to escape. The contortions 
of those muscles, thrown out in alto relievo, make 
but too assured the pains and penalties to which 
the saint has subjected himself. ‘There is no 
‘meanness of imitation in M. Bonnat’s work. It 
is a bold and loyal emulation of his model, and 
with its singular power cannot fail in exciting 
the great sympathetic feeling at which it aims. 
It may seem strange to unite with such pic- 
tures as these we have described, and in the 
category of great artistic creations, a cattle 
subject; yet so far may be ventured in noticing 
a very large work from the pencil of Francois 
Auguste de Bonheur. This represents the 
arrival of a herd of cattle at a spot where the 
boughs of a woodland retreat shield them from 
the torrid visitations of a midday sun. Most of 
the animals are lying down in the refreshing 
shade of the foreground, while the remainder 


| Slowly move forward amid a haze of heat, 


which glows fervidly around them. The 
whole of this scene is finely poetical. Nothing 
could be more felicitously contrasted than the 
sweet umbrage in front with the distant sultri- 
ness. This is no reminiscence of a Both ora 
Cuyp. It is Bonheur alone; perfectly and 
beautifully original in its blandness and breadth 
of effect, and pervading richness of tone. In 
most of the artist's past productions, and, indeed, 
in a minor one in this exhibition, there is a 
certain tendency to hardness which is not felici- 
tous. That error is wholly subdued in this 
work, which may be honoured by the designa- 
tion of a masterpiece. 

There are but few cattle pieces in the exhi- 
bition, but one, representing a group of sheep 
and lambs, huddled together in most amusing 
disorder on a mountain side, and from the 
pencil of Shenck, from Holstein, is full of 
nature, even to the droll expression so delicately 
imparted to the physiognomies of the animals. 

Among the few striking marine subjects 
we noticed on this occasion one very conspicu- 
ous and very successful. It illustrates the 
old poetic legend of the demi-god [’roteus, 
the shepherd of the ocean, guarding his flock of 
Phocw, as they disport themselves on the sea- 
shore. ‘The sea and the sky are here equally 
cerulean, and the hoary deity seated aloft on a 
pile of rocks, trident in hand, plays guardian to 
as droll a congress of amphibious entities as 
was ever grouped in the imagination of painter 
or poet; and both M. Penguilly d' Haridon has 
proved himself herein to be. 

Again, in a striking vein of poetic feeling we 
find here the illustration of Alfred de Musset's 
“ Monna Belcolore,” from the pencil of A. B. 
Glaize. Monna, lovely, as Lady Isabel, de- 
scends the steps of a noble palazzo. She is richly 
arrayed, and intent on the crowning delights 
of life, but is unaware that at her side and 
behind are two beings destined to mar all her 
dreams—the spirits of voluptuousness and death. 
The one leads her on with reckless leer, the 
other lays an icy finger on her neck. An omi- 
nous expression of a consciousness that all is 
vanity comes over the aspect of the girl. The 
thought is finely expressed, and the whole scene 
painted with a highly refined pencil. 

Another masterpiece of illustration attracts 
much notice in the gallery, viz., Charles V.’s 
visit, before he sought his monastery in Spain, 
to the Chateau de Grand, where he had passed 
his boyhood. Singularly felicitous, the com- 
position of this work. It represents the care- 
worn Emperor, 48 he moves through a noble 
tapestried apartment, contemplating the place 
with a pensive expression, from which all gaiety 
is alienated—solemn as a visit to the tomb. His 
son, at his side, partakes of his seriousness, as 
do the elder courtiers, who follow r« spectfully 
in his steps. The younger ladies, however, 
who are attached to the Imperial suite, and who 
are not within range of the master’s eye, find 
somewhat in the scene to drive away melan- 
The dresses and draperies of this work, 
however secondary, must be noticed for their 
admirable correctness and an pe as of 
both form and colour. ‘This is, indeed, a charm- 


ing work. 
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The main force of this exhibition—its pu ces de 
esistance—will be found in its landscapes and 
that wide-grasping class styled genre. 
In the former, two of M. Corot’s are con- 
picuous to point a moral and forbid clever 
ts at once to make and to mar. The cold, 
pure, pearly, aérial effects with which he can 
charm are utterly defeated by the scumble of 
what should represent foliage, both far and 
near. This is fully illustrated in two large 
canvases which he here presents. It is to be 
regretted, because M. Corot has unquestionably 
an originality of vein by no means devoid of | 
poetry. He is now surrounded by competitors 
who must be admitted to be students of Nature. 
Most of the landscapes here have something to 
win the eve, and a few are of extreme beauty. 
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The Kabyles of Algeria are a race altogether 
distinct from the Arabs of the same region. 
Having their homes in the range of the Atlas 
Mountains, they are supposed to be the remnant 
of various early European colonies, driven by 
successive conquests to seek for safety in those 
mountains. To this day they retain the indus- 
trious habits of Europeans; and the lineaments 


! of both Roman and Grecian features, together 


with the fair hair of their remote progenitors, 
still linger amongst them. Not nomade, but 
dwelling in settled habitations, these Kabyles 


are famous for their manufactures of arms and | 


personal ornaments. They possess productive 
mines of silver, iron, copper, and lead; and they 
continue to work these metals according to 


The names of Belly, Hanotean, Daubigny, | from the usages and traditions of ancient times. 


Lanove, Michel, Schampheleer, Vautier, and 
Vowel, come under this commendation 

In that charming class of painting to which 
the French and other continental artists now 
tarn with so much fervour, cabinet interiors, 
wherein Art seems truly to be wrought up to 


gem-like finish, the walls exhibit « consider- | 


ible number. Each year seems to bring new 
disciples to this revival of the fine old Flemish 
vein. Amongst these ‘The Antichamber,’ by 
Heilbert, of Hamburg, is quite a masterpiece 
It represents a sagacious Abbé waiting his 
turn to gain entry to some potent individual. 
He sits in unexhausted patience on a form, 
over the back of which a veteran laquais de 
lace leans familiarly, and wiles away the 
t vigour of drawing, colouring of 

iracter, and most subtle expr 
1 work of the first order. A 


Raison,’ represen 

ing with sad submissiveness the 

ration for nuptials to which she 

indiff-rent, by Toulmache, is also charmingly 
| in all respects. The names of Lasall 
ilso belong to 
in this field Ferrandéz, th Spanish 

rtist, illustrates his nice sense of humour her 
icharming miniature piece called ‘ Visiting 

the Nurse ;’ and the Prussian Meyerheim in hi 
* Menaygeri onveys a bi 


lium of a very 


Ing a young 


nyonet cessful culti- 


ul pene l. 
h Exhibi- 


inthe | 1 us walks 


is in this 


dispas- | 


f sculpture 
ir, not in 
ivenue, 

‘ ure 1s two 

sts, \ led, of Mari 
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KABYLE JEWELLE 


In that gallery, near the Axssvri 
('rystal Palace, wh h has bev 
reception of Indian, Chines 
ur iti ind works of Art 
objects that possil 
pecial attention 
esting in no ordinary d 
imens of 
nsist of personal o 
turqu is, and 
pastes that form a 
vuugh rude enamel 
wcompanied by 
uted lour 


The designs of their ornaments display a 


| singular admixture of early European and | r 4 
| that have preceded it to this country, were the 
| infirmities of a young but ambitious school; 


decidedly Oriental feeling; the European 
element being, however, distinctly visible, and 
partaking in a larger degree of the characteristics 
| of Scandinavian than of those of classic or 
Byzantine Art. The workmanship, also, is 
elaborate, and evinces no ordinary skill: in 
| manipulation, coupled with a truly surprising 
' amount of scientific knowledge. Coral is freely 
used in these jewels; and great originality 
| and taste are displayed in the arrangement of 
| the coral in combination with turquoise, and 
| with enamel-like substances (said to be prepared 
| from resinous gums brought by the negroes 
| from the far interior of Africa), in golden 
yellow, and dark blue. In this collection from 
| Kabylia, examples from another hereditary 
| race of artist workmen are brought before us, 
with a curious and interesting historical tale 
| which they tell with graphic effect, and with 
| certain suggestive lessons that will not be 
| despised by those more advanced masters in 
| Art who delight to continue students to the end 
| of their lives. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panis.— Two large pictures by Robert Fleury, 
one representing the ‘Institution of Consular 
Jurisdiction by Michel I’ Hospital in 1563 ;’ the 
other, ‘ Colbert giving to French Commerce the 

| Grand Ordonnance of 1763,’ have recently been 
placed in the Salle d’Audience of the new Tri- 
| bunal de Commerce.—The Petit Cour des Etudes 
of the Ecole des Beanx Arts, has been restored and 
decorated with wall paintings in the Pompeian 
style, under the direction of M. Duban, to whom 
was entrusted the restoration of the Louvre, 
ind of the Chateau de Blois.—The Académic 


des Beau Arts has elected M. Jérichau, the | 


Danish s¢ ulptor, to fill the vacanc y in the sec- 
tion of sculpture caused by the death of M. Kiss, 
of Berlin. 

Bertin.—A memorial of the distinguished 
architect, Schinkel, who did so much to beautify 
the metropolis of Prussia, is to be erected in the 
«ity. The Builder says:—The monument is to 
take the form of a colossal statue of the deceased, 
the head being uncovered, and the body of the 
figure partly enveloped in the drapery of a 

ik; the left hand holds a scroll, and the 
right one a pencil, as if about to « mbody a new 

iva that has flashed across his imagination.” 

Breusseis.—The eighth exhibition of the Bel- 

in Society of Water-Colour Painters was 
opened in Brussels early in April, with a col- 
lection of about two hundred works, the quality 

{ which, generally, is said to be considerably 

ulvance of those exhibited in previous years. 

the drawings were pure hased soon 

opening, either by private collectors, 

or tor the purposes of the Art-Union, or lottery, 
established by the Society. 

Rocuette.—An exhibition, including works 

ind Industrial Art, as well as those of 
ture, is announced to take place in 
it the same time as that of the annual 
tural and horse exhibition occurs: that 
2Ist of May. The Fine Art portion 
include not only the works of living 
but also pictures and other Art-objec ts 
classes in the hands of collectors. 


some simple processes, that they have d: rived | 





| absence of any trick of Art, and the simp! 
|of the painting, induce forgetfulness of 
| painted surface. 





AMERICAN ART. 


Tuere is at Mr. McLean's, in the Ha : 

a landscape by an American aia aa 
Beierstadt, the subject of which is a passage of 
scenery from the Rocky Mountains. The more 
important works that have come across the 
Atlantic to us have been principally landscapes 
and that of which we have now to speak has 
not been surpassed by any of its predecessors, 
American artists work according to a scale 
larger than is usual with us in Europe. The 
grandeur of their scenery so impresses the 
mind, as to induce a feeling that justice can 


| be done to it only in large pictures. At first 


sight there is no hesitation in pronouncing 
Beierstadt’s work a production of transcen- 


| dent merit. What shortcomings soever may 


have detracted from the character of those 


whereas in this there is a maturity of purpose, 
and command of means, which rank it as an 
essay modelled after the very best examples of 
European schools. This is no disparagement 
to the reputation of an American painter, until 
Transatlantic art shall have made an impres- 
sion in Europe. There is not a passage in 
the picture bearing reference to English Art; 
there is much of German feeling, with a strong 
bias towards French manner, but without ser- 
vile imitation. The view has been taken from 
a verdant plain, on which stand a few wig- 
wams, pleasantly called the village of Sho- 
shone. But for these primitive dwellings, and 
the red population distributed over the deli- 
cious valley, with its trees, water, and won- 
drous backing of granite rocks, the scene would 
look more like the remembrance of a painter's 
dream than anything real. It presents a sec- 
tion of the Wind River range of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the Nebraska country. On the 
right the small verdant flat is bounded bya 
stream which, in its course, becomes the Rio 
Colorado. The vast current falls from the 
lowest ledges of the rocky wilderness, evidently 
the confluence of many headlong watercourses 
fed by the snows that enwreath the bases of the 
upper peaks of the range. The lower ridges 
are covered with verdure, but above these the 
eye traverses a region of naked stone, described 
with conceptions so grand as to convey im- 
pressions of vastness which must exceed the 
reality. It is a kind of landscape differing gene- 
rally from European scenery. Were there even 
a similarity in the character of the lower parts— 
the piles of rock—the so-called mountains would 





| point at once to a site far removed from Europe. 
| ‘The loftiest peak is called Mount Lander, after, 


perhaps, General Lander, who was encamped 
in the Shoshone valley, while surveying the 
country ; and it was, we believe, on this occa- 
sion that the artist had an opportunity of stu- 
dying his subject; we may accept, therefore, 
his description of Indian life and habits as 


| correct. ‘The entire population is in movemé nt. 
| The event is the return of a hunting party, who 


have succeede. in killing a bear—a success of 
rare occurrence, if we may judge from thé 


| interest it excites. ‘Thus the material is of no 
| common order, and its best points are pre 


sented 


with an ability of which we have not seen many 
parallels. The nearest passages of the scene 
lie in shade, which is managed so as to give 
great force of effect, without either blackness a 
heaviness. The expression of space in the upper 


part of the work is perfectly natural ; the ce 
the 


Mount Lander is about seven hundred miles 
on the eastern side of San Francisco ; the peak 
rises to a height of about four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. : —_ 

The artist is unknown to the English public, 
but his name will now be held in rem¢ mbrance, 
even should he never again exhibit another pie- 
ture in this country. Albert Beierstadt was 
born in 1830, and at two years of age a a 
panied his parents to America He et 
returned to Europe, and studied at Diisee sel 
where he benefited much by the friendly counse 
of Lessing, Achenbach, and other artists. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 





Ox the 25th of April, the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the members of the above society— 
to receive the Report of the Council, and for the 
distribution of prizes—was held at the Adelphi 
Theatre; the chair was occupied by Professor 
Donaldson, in the unavoidable absence of the 
president, Lord Houghton. We were gratified 
to hear from the able Report drawn up and read 
by Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., one of the 
honorary secretaries, to whom the association is 
so largely indebted for very much of its success, 
that the number of subscribers this year had 
increased to a considerable extent, the amount 
of subscriptions received showing an excess of 
nearly £2,000 over those of last year. This 
result, there can be no doubt, is due to the 
book of engravings of Maclise’s noble series of 
drawings illustrating the “Story of the Norman 
Conquest,” a book which every lover of Art 
must feel pleasure in possessing. 

Among other subjects touched upon in a 
report of more than ordinary interest was the 
objection that certain writers and speakers have 
raised against this society and others of a 
kindred nature on the ground that the Art 
they foster is indifferent, mediocre Art. Now, 
one of the principal objects of these institutions, 
and by no means the least important, is the 
encouragement of young, or comparatively 
unknown artists. As Mr. Godwin truly 
observed in a speech he made at the meeting :— 
“The Art-Union was not established to buy 
pictures of Sir Edwin Landseer, who did not 
want buyers; but how could they have veterans 
if they did not look up recruits?” Alluding 
to this matter, the Report says :—“ A leading 
literary journal, in commending a recent step 
taken by the Council, commences the paragraph 
with the assertion that the Art-Union of London 
has spent many years ‘in the production of 
merely popular and generally unworthy works 
of Art.’ This assertion cannot be supported 
by facts; and as it conveys the tone of easy 
depreciation adopted by some few public writers 
in speaking of this association, one observation 
on the subject seems desirable. The list of 
artists whose pictures have been engraved for 
the Art-Union, by Doo, Lightfoot, Willmore, 
E. Goodall, Watt, Lumb Stocks, Sharpe, and 
others, includes the names of Landseer, J. P. 
Knight, Tenniel, Hilton, Lee, Callcott, Stan- 
field, E. M. Ward, Mulready, Uwins, Webster, 
O'Neil, Frost, Turner, Frith, Leitch, Goodall, 
Rt. Pickersgill, Maclise ; our volumes 
of illustrations, executed by the first engravers, 
are by Noel Paton, Corbould, Selous, Duncan, 
Armitage, Harding, Jenkins, John Leech, John 
Martin, F. Tayler, Ansdell, John Gilbert, 
Wehnert; and our bronzes and statuettes in 
Parian are after Flaxman, Westmacott, Arm- 
stead, Calder Marshall, Thornycroft, Stephens, 
Bell, Chantrey, Lawlor, Durham, Gibson, 
Wyon, Foley. If these be the producers of 
‘generally unworthy works of Art,’ the Council 


Cross, F. 








have to learn where the men capable of 


executing more worthy works are to be found 
in England.” 


The Atheneum, in a somewhat recent paper | 


on “ Art-Unions,” deals with the subject in, at 
le ast, a disingenuous manner. 
during the past thirty ycars, Art “ has made a 
certain progress among us,” but asserts that 
“no man with true knowledge of the facts will 
attribute any part of this improvement to the 
Art-Unions ;” a statement more easily made 


It admits that, | 


than proved, and the truth of which is, and | 


must be, matter of opinion. The writer then 
assumes to show by figures what the nation, 
through Parliament, has done to promote Art, 
and says that in 1846 the House of Commons 
voted £8,771 for this purpose, and in 1861 voted 
£94,585, Now any one who does not know 
how this latter large sum was expended, would 
naturally conclude that it went to the purchase 
of works of Art: whereas it appears, from the 
Athena un’s own showing, that of this £94,585 
he Science and Art Department absorbed 
“17,415, the balance of £17,170 only being ex- 
pe nded on pictures and drawings. " Last year 
Parliament voted £190,000 for objects con- 
nected with Art; a reference to the estimates 


will show how small a moiety of this sum went 
to strictly Art-purposes. We repeat that this 
is not a fair way of arguing the proposition. 
Another point to which the writer refers is 
the comparatively insignificant sums offered for 
prizes by the Art-Union of London, and asks 
somewhat sneeringly, ‘‘ What sort of high-class 
pictures can you buy in the open market for 
£150?” But he knows well, or ought to know, 
that it is not an easy matter for even a wealthy 
collector to buy a “high-class” picture from 
the artist ; for it is notorious enough that there 
are three or four picture-dealers in London who 
have the run, so to speak, of the studios of 
almost all the principal painters, and secure 
their works while yet unfinished on the easel. 
If any one doubts this fact, he has only to go 
into the rooms of the Royal Academy on the 
opening day of the annual exhibition, to ascertain 
how many of the best pictures he sees there are 
left to the choice of buyers, and he would find 
the number small indeed. We could say much 


| 


| extend the appreciation of the Fine Arts through- 


more on this side of the question did space per- | 
mit. It is due to the Art-Union of London that | 


we say no less. 
The receipts and expenditure of the Asso- 
ciation for the year may be thus briefly stated. 
Amount of subscriptions . . £13,684 2 6 
Amount allotted as prizes . . . . . . 7,264.10 0 
Cost of plates, printing, &c., * Norman 
Conquest ae ar Tr ee 
Printing, advertising, salaries, collectors’ 
and agents’ expenses, &e. &e. ee 


3,769 10 9 
2650 1 9 


£13,684 2 6 


The amount set apart for the purchase of 
works of Art from the public galleries by the 
prizeholders themselves was divided :—-20 works 
at £10 each, 20 at £15, 20 at £20, 20 at £25, 12 
at £30, 10 at £35, 10 at £40, 56 at £45, 10 at 
£50, 8 at £60, 6 at £75, 4 at £100, 3 at £150, 1 
work at £200, 1 at £250. To these were 
added a bronze statuette of the ‘Queen on 
Horseback ;’ a bronze statuette of a ‘Boy ata 
Stream;’ a marble bust of ‘Hebe;’ 20 
medallion bronze inkstands; 100 ‘ Psyche’ 
vases; 80 busts in porcelain of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales; 60 sets of 
photographs from the society’s plates; 80 


chromo-lithographs, ‘ Young England ;’ 240 | 
jand ‘Glen 


chromo-lithographs, ‘ Wild ltoses ;’ 200 
volumes of etchings, by R. Brandard; 100 
silver medals, commemorative of Benjamin 
West, P.R.A.; making, with the Parian busts 
due to those who have subscribed for ten years 
consecutively without gaining a prize, 1,243 
prizes, in addition to the volume of engravings 
received by every member. 

A vacancy in the council] occurred during the 
year by the death of Mr. James Stewart ; whose 
place has been filled by Mr. James Hopgood, 
honorary solicitor to the Association. Messrs. 
Samuel Smiles and T. Williams have been 
added to the council. Lord Houghton’s accept- 


ance of the office of President in the room of | 


the late Lord Monteagle was noticed in our 
last number. 

Several important works are announced as in 
preparation for the future; engravings from 
Mr. Maclise’s great pictures of ‘The Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of 
Waterloo,’ and ‘The Death of Nelson;’ an 
engraving from Mr. Le Jeune’s picture, entitled 
‘Pity;’ a chromo-lithograph of Mulready’s 
‘Choosing the Wedding Gown ;’ reproductions, 
in statuary Parian, of Mr. C. B. Birch’s group 
of ‘The Wood Nymph;’ 
tive of Messrs. Dyce, R.A., Gibson, R.A., C. 8. 


(Simpson) . 


|W. T. C. Dobson, A.R.A., 175 gs. (Tooth) ; 


medals commemora- | 
| of £7,000. 


Leslie, R.A., and Sir Richard Westmacott, | 


R.A. Thus it is that the council of the Art- 
Union of London aims at encouraging not one 


| only, but many branches of the Fine Arts. 
As on former occasions, so also on this, we | 


have to notice the operations of the society, and 
the dispersion of British Art, in various quarters 
of the globe. When the prizes were drawn it 
appeared that two out of the three valued at 
£150 each will leave the country, one for New 
Zealand, the other for Venezuela; one of the 
six £75 prizes goes to Geelong, and another to 
Ballarat. Prizes of inferior value will have to 
be sent to subscribers living in the United 
States, Victoria, Australia, 


New Zealand | Martineau, 105 gs. (James 


| affects individuals who, in all probability, have 








(several to this colony), Cape Town, Tasmania 
Prussia, Leghorn, &e., &. The bronse 
statuette of the ‘Queen on Horseback’ becomes 
the property of a subscriber in Calcutta. ‘These 
re sults prove, in the words of the Re port, “the 
genial influence of the efforts of the Council to 


out the world ;” and they certainly should 
silence harsh criticism upon the utility of the 


society, if we regard its working only as this 


no other means of acquiring Art-productions 
than through such a channel. 


> 


PICTURE SALES. 





Tue collection of water-colour drawings and 
of paintings, the property of Mr. John Reid, 
of Regent's Park, was sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Co., on the 14th of April. The drawings 
included :—‘ The Death of the Earl of Northum- 
berland,’ and ‘The Romance in the Library,’ a 
pair, of small size but of excellent quality, G. 
Cattermole, 110 gs. (Colnaghi ‘A Spanish 
Dance,’ and ‘Donna Elvira,’ also a pair, by E. 
Lungren, 150 gs. (Poynder) ; ‘ Coniston Fells,’ 
and a small ‘ Landscape, with Sheep,’ both by 
E. Duncan, 100 gs.; ‘ View of the Deeside 
above Balmoral,’ W. L. Leitch, 174 gs. 
(Willis); ‘Gillingham,’ a finished sketch tor 
the large work, and ‘Coast Scene—the Ship- 
wreck,’ E. Duncan, 100 gs. (Fuller); ‘ Cottage, 
with Children at a Brook,’ a view in Hunting- 
donshire, B. Foster, 105 gs. (Groom). Among 
the oil-paintings were:—‘A Spring in the 
Wood and a Wood in the Spring,’ J. Linnell, 
small, 205 gs. (Carter); ‘Evening Tide,’ G. E. 
Hicks, 105 gs. (Carter); ‘Interior of St. Paul 
de Leon, Brittany,’ A. Provis, 95 gs. (Wigram) ; 
‘A Passing Shower,’ with sheep, and ‘A Winter 
Scene,’ with sheep, two small examples of 
T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 110 gs. (Taylor). 





In Messrs. Christie’s rooms the same day 
were sold the drawings and paintings belonging 
to Mr. G. R. Rogerson, of Liverpool. In the 
catalogue of the former were three by T. M. 
Richardson ;—‘ Puzzioli,’ ‘ View on the Rhine,’ 
Dochart, Argyleshire,’ 125 gs. 
(Vokins); three by B. Foster,—‘ Farmyard 
near Guilford,’ ‘View near Ripley,’ and 
‘ Blackberry Gatherers,’ 225 gs. (Smith); *The 
Anxious Moment,’ G. Cattermole, 95 gs. 
(Wilson) ; ‘ Grapes and Apples,’ and ‘ Maiden 
Lane, W. Hunt, 125 gs. (Edwards); ‘The 
King’s Trumpeter,’ J. Gilbert, 95 gs. (Carter) ; 
‘Cornfield,’ P. De Wint, 100 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘Coblentz,’ C. Stansfield, R.A., 150 gs. (EF. 
White). The principal oil-pictures were,- 
‘The Squire's Feast,’ G. B. O'Neill, 100 gs. 
‘ Evening,’ the engraved picture by 





‘Anne Page,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 180° gs. 
(Carthew); ‘An April Day on the Kentish 
Coast,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 190 gs. (Taylor). 
The day’s sale concluded with a collection 
whose owner's name did not transpire ; but it 
contained the following :—‘ Pussy’s Breakfast,’ 
E. C. Barnes, and ‘The Pet Calf,’ E. C. Barnes 
and Weekes, 150 gs. (Smith); ‘View in the 
Highlands,’ with collie dogs and sheep, E. 
Verboeckhoven, 195 gs. (Tooth) ; ‘The Cherry- 
Seller,” G. Smith, 175 gs. (Carthew); ‘The 
Ferry,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., 255 gs. (Graves). The 
proceeds of the whole sale amounted to upwards 





Miy 


The oil-pictures forming a portion of the 
stock of Messrs. Moore, McQueen, and Co. 
(Limited), were sold by Messrs. Christie & Co. 
on the 28th of April, at their rooms in King 
Street. The collection included some goood 
examples of our own & hool, and a few by 
foreign painters. Among them were, ‘Dr. 
Jenner's First Volunteer,’ T. H. Maguire 
130 gs. (James); ‘The Good Shepherd,’ now 
being engraved, W. ©. T. Dobson, A.R.A., 
425 gs. (Mortimer); ‘ Light in Darkness,’ G 
Smith, also in the hands of the engraver, 416 gs. 
(Colnaghi); ‘A Neapolitan Mother,’ H. R. i. 
. The Toy-Seller,’ 
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fect. The O'Connell Monument Committee 
have now appointed a sub-committee to consider 
and report on the selection of an architect.” 
Limericx.—An Art-exhibition, the first ever 
held in this city, was opened in the month of 
April. The local papers speak of its having 


J. Barr, 100 gs. (Lefevre) ; ‘The Joys of Home,’ 
J. C. Horsley, R.A., 220 gs. (Thrupp) ; ‘ Sheep- 
Washing,’ and its companion, ‘ Picking out the 
Lambs,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 235 gs. each 
(Lefevre); ‘Joy,’ R. Carrick, 298 gs. (Cox); 


BRITANNIA UNVEILING 
AUSTRALIA. 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY G, HALSE, 





























its companion, ‘ Anxiety,’ 280 gs. ‘Cox); both 
these pictures are in the hands of the engraver ; 
‘Feeding the Swans,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 660 gs. 
Cox): ‘A Butcher Bargaining with a Farmer,’ 
G. Morland, 250 gs. (Mordaunt) ; ‘ Pat among 
the Old Masters,’ E. Nicol, R.S.A., 180 gs. 
(Mortimer); ‘ The Windmill,’ T. Creswick, R.A. 
360 gs. (Mortimer); ‘The Bouquet,’ a female with 
a bunch of flowers in her hand, C. Baxter, 115 gs. 
(Hooper) ; ‘ Nearing Home,’ J. D. Luard, en- 
graved, 275 gs. (Cox); ‘The Approach to 
Seville,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 455 gs. (Mortimer) ; 
‘An Italian Landscape,) W. Linnell, 265 gs. 
(James) ; ‘Edinburgh, from the Calton Hill,’ 
D. Roberts, R.A., 145 gs. (Crofts) ; ‘ Portrait of 
a Lady,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., 168 gs. (Mortimer) ; 
‘Cattle in a Landscape,’ one of the pictures by 
T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., exhibited last year at the 
Academy, 340 gs. (James) ; ‘I take this Oppor- 
tunity,’ a girl engaged in writing a letter, T. 
Faed, K.A., 580 gs. (Cox); the companion pic- 
ture, ‘Perfectly Satisfied,’ 580 gs. (Cox); both 
works are in the hands of the engraver; ‘ Bridge 
at the Junction of the Greta and the Tees,’ T. 
Creswick, R.A., 105 gs. (Miller); ‘A Roman 
Landscape,’ W. Linnell, 345 gs. (Lloyd) ; ‘The | 
Sisters,’ C. Baxter, 160 gs. (McLean); ‘ Cattle 
in a Landa ape,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 356 gs. 
(Miller); ‘ Landscape,’ J. T. Linnell, 180 gs. 
(Colnaghi); ‘ Rescued,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A.,, 
440 gs. (Morton); ‘The Mothers,’ sheep in.a 
landscape, a fine example of the Belgian cattle- 
painter, Kk. Verboeckhoven, 405 gs. Hooper , 
The collection of Messrs. Moore, McQlueen, 
& Co., realised £12,500. 

At the conclusion of the sale a few paintings 
belonging to an amateur were disposed of. 
Among them,—* Loch Lomond,’ H. Macculloch, | 
R.S.A., 118 gs. (Wareham); ‘A _ Brittany 
Peasant,’ F. Stone, A.R.A., 135 gs. (Andrews); 
‘la Bolera,’ a Spanish girl, J. Phillips, R.A., 
158 gs. (Morby); ‘ Castle and Rock of Alicant,’ 
E. W. Cooke, R A., 330 gs. (Andrews); ‘Salmon 
Cruise on the River Air,’ F. R, Lee, R.A., 165 gs. 
(Andrews); ‘ Landscape,’ J. Constable, R.A., 


265 gs. 


| 
| 


’ Early in May, Messrs. 
the pictures, 


Christie & Co. 
water-colour drawings 


and en- 
yravings, which belonged to the late Mr. Curl- | 


} 
sold | 


ing, of Maesmawr H ill, near Welk hpool. The | 
only oil picture of importance was ‘The Mole | 
at Rhodes,” by W. Muller, bought by Mr. | 
Grundy for £100. The principal drawings | 
were—‘ Crowland Abbey,’ with fishermen set- 

ting nets, P. Dewint, 300 gs. (Vokins): and | 
‘Rain and Sunshine,’ D. Cox, £304 (Vokins). 

The prints included several valuable examples | 
of Raffaelle Morghen's durin, Da Vinci's * Last 

Supper,’ with dedication and coat of arms, £57 
(Holloway (iuido’s ‘Aurora,’ proof before 
letters, £48 (Grundy) ; ‘ Raffuelle and.the For- 
narina,’ after Raffaelle, proof before letters, £46 
CGrrundy ‘Turner's ‘Southern Coast of Eng- 
land,’ 165 engravings and etchings, was sold 
for £38 (Ricknell 
by Watteau, 350 plates, £111 


Boone); and S$ 


before letters £25 Agnew). 
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ART IN IRELAND AND 
PROVINCES. 


THE 


Dewi 
RB lds 


In 
r, we 
ae 


a somewhat recent number of 
find the following with refer- 
to the onnell monument “This un- 
fortunate monument still continues to caus 
heartburning and bickering among all who 
have soiled their hands by meddling with it. 
Mr. Foley has declined to furnish a design for 
the whole work, but consents, if a satisfa tory 
design is produced by an architect of standir yg 
to execute the of O'Connell. It is Mr. 
I ys wish that the monument shall be essen- 
of an architectural character, and the 
} not be placed higher than thirty 


the 


statue 


been well attended. as 
Batu.—The Graphic Society of this city has 


been so long in what may be called a state of 
abeyance, that for several years, so says one of 


the local journals, no attempt has been made to 
hold a conversazione. In the month of April, 
however, a meeting of this kind took place in 
the Assembly Rooms, and was so successful as 
to lead to the hope that it may.be followed by 


others, and that such réunions may. become of 


frequent occurrence in this fashionable city. 
The. exhibition of pictures was. not large, but 
it included several works of great merit, pro- 
minent among which was Mr. Holman Hunt's 
‘The Stray Sheep.’ A large and fine water- 
colour drawing, ‘ Botallack Mine, Cornwall,’ 
by the late — Cooke, of Plymouth, attracted 
great attention; so also did others by Copley 
Fielding, C. Branwhite, G. Wolfe, Bright, 
Rosenberg, Miss Rosenberg, F. Dillon, Drum- 
mond, A. Keene, P. Shepperd, jun.,—an ama- 
teur,—with others. Several well-filled port- 


| folios of drawings and sketches contributed not 


a little to the interest of the evening. 
Boston.—From the fifth annual report of the 
Committee of the Boston School of Art, we 
learn that the establishment is now self-sup- 
porting. During the past year the number of 
students on the books was 111, and the various 
classes were well attended. The “ ladies’ morn- 
ing class’? was less than the committee antici- 
pated it would be. This isto be regretted, for 
on this class and the “ general. day class’’ the 
maintenance of the services of the head-master 
depends ina great. measure. The “artisan 
class” has increased in numbers. 
Camprincr.—Baron .Marochetti is at work 
upon a statue of ‘the late Mr. Jonas Webb, the 
eminent sheep-breeder, of Babraham. It is to 
be placed on the Market Hill, Cambridge, and 
the cost will be defrayed by public subscription. 
Lreeps.—The commission for the four stone 
lions to be placed in front of the town hall has 
been entrusted, by the civic authorities, to Mr. 


| W. D. Keyworth, jun., who, it is to be hoped, 


will not keep the townspeople of Leeds waiting 
for their animals so long as Sir E. Landseer has 
kept us in expectation of the arrival of ours in 
Trafalgar Square. ; 
Mancuester.—At a somewhat recent meet- 


| ing or the committee of Manchester Art Work- 


men’s Association, it was stated by the chairman 
that a plan was under. consideration for en- 


| larging the scope of the society ; one object in 


view. was a scheme for holding a general exhi- 
bition of all the principal manufactures in 
Lancashire, for which a spacious and permanent 
building would be requisite. A general meet- 
ing of members will be called to discuss the 


| matter. 


Sa.trorp.—The committee which has under- 


| taken the management of the Portrait Gallery 


for the museum,in,Peel Park, has prepared a 


apn | project for a permanent gallery of Photographic 
‘L'(Euvressde Watteau,’ | : : ‘ net tt 


Portraits. According to a circular issued; these 


teau, | portraits are to be.of uniform style and size, 
Cousins’s * Bolton Abbey,’ after Landseer, proof | ; 


about eight inches by six inches; to be taken 


in the first instance from life, and printed by a 
process invented and patented by Mr. Swan, of 


Newcastle, which claims to render photographic 
printing as permanent as any engraving. 
SoutHampton.—The statue of the late Vis- 
count Palmerston, to be erected in this town, is 
to be executed by Mr. T. Sharp, who has un- 
dertaken the work for the sum of £800, of which 
about half is already subscribed. 
Wituam.—A large and very interesting col- 
lection of Japanese curiosities and works of in- 
dustrial Art, the property of Captain Luard, R.N., 
who commanded the Conqueror, for some time 
8 
cently exhibited at the Literary Institution in 
the quiet little town of Witham, in Essex. 
Conspicuous among the collection were bronzes, 
lacquered boxes of varied description, armour, 
war-implements, coins, carvings, porcelain 
jewellery, drawings and paintings, &c. &e. ; the 
whole being of v ry considerable value. 


tationed on the coast of that country, was re- | 


THE name of Mr. Halse has not yet become 

familiar as a household word” with those 
who talk about Art and artists, whatever it 
may be hereafter, though he has exhibited 
at the Academy for several years works 
which have called forth commendation, 
A self-taught sculptor,—so far, that is to 
say, as to the teaching of Art-schools, for 
he never entered one as a student,—he 
quietly applied himself from boyhood, in 
his own home, to the acquisition of such 
knowledge as the pursuit of the art renders 
necessary. It is now less the actual, serious, 
business of his life, than the loved study of 
leisure hours. 

It was no small compliment paid to the 
talents of Mr. Halse that they secured, at 
an early period, the notice of the late Duke 
of Devonshire, an enlightened and liberal 
omagy of Art. A bust of the duke, by 

im, was exhibited at the Academy in 
1858; he also executed for his grace two 
statues in marble, ‘ Lesbia,’ and ‘Nora 
Creina,’ both of which were exhibited at 
the Academy in 1857. Among other works 
contributed to the same gallery were ‘ Nidia, 
the Blind Flower-Girl,’ a figure in marble; 
‘The Tarpeian Rock,’ a small group of three 
figures, in bronze; ‘The Dawn of Thought,’ 
a statuette in marble; ‘ Madeline,’ a figure 
in marble; ‘ Hush!’ also in marble; ‘ Eve,’ 
a marble figure in the present exhibition at 
the Academy. To these must be added 
several busts ; among them those of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Cesar Hawkins, F.R.S., 
presented to him by his pupils; the late 
Mr. W. B. Bayley, one of the directors of 
the defunct East India Company ; the Rev. 
Dr. Kynaston, head-muster of St. Paul’s 
School, where the sculptor was educated 
(not exhibited) ; a posthumous bust of the 
late Mr. A. R. Drummond; ‘The May Queen,’ 
exhibited at the British Institution; and 
‘The Hop Queen,’ at the Royal Academy, 
two elegant little ideal busts of children. 
To the International Exhibition of 1862 
Mr. Halse sent a marble figure entitled, 
‘Defending the Pass.’ An engraving on 
wood of this work appeared, with very 
many others, in our illustrated notice of 
the sculptures then exhibited. __ 

The allegorical group, executed in marble, 
of ‘ Britannia unveiling Australia,’ or, as the 
base of it indicates, ‘ Advance, Australia: 
stood in the sculpture room of the Academy 
in1865. The intention of the artist 1s evi- 
dently to represent Britannia in the act of 
unveiling the virgin beauties of Australia, 
who, surprised and pleased, boldly steps 
out from her native wilds, into the clear, 
open space of civilisation. Britannia at 
the same time presents to her a Consti- 
tution, which she reverently accepts. A 
kangaroo behind her is suggestive of the 
country, and the feather of an emu carmes 
out the same idea, while it marks the 
coquetry of the youthful savage. The noo 
ception of the work is original, and it 1s dis- 
tinguished by much poetic feeling. | m 

Though foreign to the subject of re 
is not out of place when speaking of the 
works of this sculptor, to remark that Mr. 
Halse has achieved considerable success 
as the author of, among other writings, 
| three small volumes of fiction, “ Queen 
| Loeta,” illustrated by himeelf, “Agatha, 
| a Christmas tale, and “Sir Guy de Guy, ° 
| humorous and clever poem, reminding a 

in manner, of Scott’s ‘‘Marmion, 4 he 
| kind of Baron Munchausen satire upon the 


sensational literature of the day. 
' 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





Te correspondence between the Royal 
Academy and the Chief Commissioner of 
Works has been printed. The ‘‘sum tottle” 
of the whole is, as we described it a month 
ago—the Academy is willing to take all it 
can get, but is averse to give anything in 
return. Mr. Cowper offers a site on which 
“the Academy may build out of their 
own funds,” either on the southern side of 
the court fronting Piccadilly, or on the 
northern side of the garden fronting the 
street called Burlington Gardens; but 
without absolutely insisting on any 
“terms,” he expresses a hope that the 
number of Royal Academicians will be 
raised from /orty-two to fifty, and the 
associates from twenty to forty, and that 
the latter will have an equal share with 
the former in the elections of both mem- 
bers and associates. That is, indeed, to 
grant the site upon easy terms, asking very 
little; but little as it is, the Academy 
refuses to pay anything of the kind. They 
will concede the right of voting to asso- 
ciates—they will agree to elect associates 
without limit as to number ; that is to say, 
they will raise, as best suits them, three or 
thirty to the honour; but they will make 
no additions to the forty-two! Why the 
demands of Mr. Cowper are so small we 
cannot say; he requires so trifling a sacri- 
fice, that if it were unhesitatingly conceded, 
we do not think Parliament would be 
content; and we are quite sure the public 
and the profession would not be. Itis high 
time to convert the Royal Academy from a 
private into a public body—responsible to 
the Nation, and in the prosperity of which 
the public may be interested. At present 
itis not so. Sir Francis Grant attributes 
the “unpopularity” of the Academy 
to “want of space.” No doubt the walls 
of the Exhibition-rooms are utterly in- 
sufficient to hang the works of merit sent 
in. That is admitted so far as one hun- 
dred and eighty pictures are concerned— 
annually ; but the number might be mul- 
tiplied by five without exaggerating. This 
is not the place to show the injustice 
of which the Academy is annually guilty ; 
for which ‘‘ want of space” is the assigned, 
but is not the real cause. The Royal 
Academy has not the heart—not even the 
good will—of the British people, because it 
holds back from any effort that implies 
sacrifice, to promote the interests of Art. 
It is entirely wrong to assert that Art 
and artists generally would receive no 
benefit from augmenting the list of mem- 
bers and opening the grade of associate 
to every artist who established his claim 
to the distinction. There are at this 
moment fifty British artists (including 
painters in water-colours) as full entitled 
to it as are three-fourths of those who 
enjoy it; and it is a miserably narrow and 
thoroughly selfish policy —that which would 
legislate to withhold from them their 
right. 

The letter to which we have referred, 
from Mr. Cowper to Sir Charles Eastlake, 
is dated June Sth, 1865. The reply bears 
date 3lst July, 1865. 

Sir Charles denies any public right of 
any kind whatever over the Academy; 
maintains that the site now offered them 
18 merely their due, as a set-off against the 
apartments they held at Somerset House, 
and from which they were removed for the 
public convenience—that their ‘‘ indepen- 
dence” is in no way to be compromised, 
and that the House of Commons can claim 
no right to interfere with their proceedings 


| 


| 


| 
| 








any more than with those of any other 
private corporation. In a word, on the 
part of the Academy he refuses to consider 
the body as ‘‘amenable to any control,” 
except the will of the Sovereign. 

Sir Charles Eastlake thus took a high 
stand, and yet the Hon. William Cowper 
did not suecumb. He states in his reply 
that ‘‘the gift of the site could only be 
justified on the ground of the benefits 
conferred by the Academy in respect to the 
development of Art and the cultivation of 
public taste,” and intimates that ‘it is the 
duty of the Academy, by some improvement 
in its regulations and constitution, to 
render it more conducive to the great pur- 
poses for which it was founded by the 
sovereign,” and in a very emphatic sen- 
tence declares it to be the intention of the 


Government to require such modifications | 


of the constitution of the Academy as will 
secure the objects contemplated. 

The reply, dated 22nd February, is from 
Sir Francis Grant. He refuses poy part of 
the Academy to consider the site “a 
gratuitous gift,” maintaining it to be their 
right; but intimating that the Academy 
had ‘‘ resolved to carry out certain impor- 


tant reforms, embracing the enlargement | 


of the constituency and greater additional 
privileges to the associates.’ 

On the 26th March a letter was addressed 
by the President of the Royal Academy to 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, informing 


him what these reforms were, and what | 


was meant by an “enlargement of the 
constituency.” 

Sir Francis Grant begins by stating that 
inasmuch as the number of artists enjoying 
‘‘ highest honours” is greater in Englaud 
than it is in France, Belgium, Munich, 
and Rome, ‘the number ought not to be 
augmented in England; he says ‘it 
cannot be affirmed that this country is so 
prolific in high attainment in Art as to 
oo more than forty-two artists of the 

ighest eminence.” ‘That is begging the 
question. The only answer to be given is 
by asking another question :—‘‘ Are there 
no artists out of the Academy whose 
‘eminence’ equals that of the majority of 
the members who compose it?” and Sir 
Francis Grant then proceeds to argue that 
because the experiment of enlargement 
was tried, and failed, in the time of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, it would fail if it were 
tried now. 

They, therefore (and no other ‘ argu- 
ments” but those two are adopted), 
decline to add to the number of members— 
which must remain as it has been for just 
a century—forty-two, or rather forty. 

The following ‘‘ resolutions” are those 
which the Academy proposes to the Govern- 
ment, to Parliament, and to the country :— 


1. The members of the Royal Academy do 
not consider it expedient to increase the pre- 
sent number of academicians, viz., 42. 

2. That the number of associates be indefinite, 
but that there shall be a minimum of twenty to 
be always filled up. 

3. That associates shall in future have the 
privilege of voting at all elections, both of 
academicians and associates. 

4. That artists shall not be required to in- 
scribe themselves as candidates for academic 
honours, but that, in future, candidates for the 
rank of associate shall be nominated and 
seconded either by academicians or associates. 

5. That in future the academician engravers 
shall not form a separate class, but shall be 
entitled to the full hono-rs of academicians and 
associates. 

6. That there shall be an honorary class of 
foreign members, but that the carrying out of 
this resolution must be delayed by present 
insufficiency of space, as whilst the Academy 18 
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| under the necessity of annually returning 
many works of British artists for want of space, 
it would be manifestly unwise to invite the 
| contributions of foreign artists. 
7. That it is not desirable that artists should 
| cease to belong to other Art-socicties before 
they can be admitted to the honours of the 
Royal Academy, and that in exhibiting their 
| works they should not be restricted to the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 
8. That there shall be no limit as to the age 
| at which an artist shall be eligible to the rank 
of associate or academician. 

9. The Royal Academy entirely agree with 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, and have always 
| acted on the principle, that academicians should 
‘ be elected from the class of associates on the 
; ground of merit alone, wholly irrespective of 
| any consideration arising from the length of 
| time during which they may have been on the 
| list of associates. 


| 10. The recommendation of Her Majesty's 
| Commissioners, that there should be a chemist 
and a laboratory attached to the Academy, to 
submit colours and vehicles to practical tests, 
| entirely commands the sympathy of the Royal 
|} Academy, the question of space alone prevent- 
| ing its immediate adoption. 
| 11. The Royal Academy has long felt the 
desirableness of keeping the schools open 
throughout the year (necessary vacations ex- 
| cepted); and, having carefully considered the 
| subject of teaching, is prepared, when sufficient 
| space admits, to carry out important alterations 
| in the present system, embracing many of the 
| recommendations of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
| sioners. 





It will thus be seen that the Academy pro- 
| pose to do—nothing. The members pA not 
even agree to enlarge the number of asso- 
ciates. They will increase that number if 
it be their pleasure to do so ; but they give 
no pledge to admit the artists who merit 
entrance, and whose right to enter they 
would not question. A few paltry make- 
weights are introduced into the document 
—‘‘there shall be no limit as to age.” 
Neither infancy nor imbecility is to be a 
positive Gamalention. Artists shall be 
no longer required to ‘‘ inscribe themselves 
as cantidates.” The minimum of associates 
shall be twenty (which it now is, and has 
always been), and the twenty may be 
increased. Engravers shall be eligible to 
full honours; foreign contributors shall be 
courted—when there is space; an artist 
shall not be disqualified because he belongs 
to another Art-society; a chemist and a 
laboratory may be attached to the Academy 
when there is space; and when there 1s 
space, the schools shall be open during the 
greater part of the year. 

Was there ever so beggarly an account 
of empty boxes? In reality, we repeat, 
the Academy gives nothing—sacrifices 
nothing—does nothing whatever; the 
ground on which it is willing to receive the 
site is that no price shall be paid for it. 

And this, according to the letter of 22nd 
February, is ‘‘ carrying out certain impor- 
tant reforms, embracing the enlargement 
of the constituency.” 

It remains to be seen whether the 
Government will recommend to Parliament 
a grant to the Academy for which the 
public is to receive nothing ; and if it do 
so recommend, whether Parliament will be 
satisfied to lose the only chance that can 
offer to this generation of so reforming the 
Academy as to render it really the repre- 
sentative of the profession, and truly and 

ractically serviceable in promoting the 
interests of Art. ; ; 

One thing at least is certain: the Aca- 
demy has not met the liberal views of the 
country and Parliament in a similar spirit: 
its members must take the consequences— 
be they what they may. 
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FRENCH AND FLEMISH 
EXHIBITION. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON. 


Tur exhibition of Continental schools now open 
in the French Gallery, Pall-mall, in no material 
degree differs from the collections which Mr. 
Gambart has displayed of late years. This 
annual gathering of foreign pictures makes a 
refreshing change in the midst of our London 
Art-season. The public find in this small but 
well-selected collection new names, startling 
subjects, and unaccust med styles. Yet whe n 
the experiment has been repeated for thirteen 
successive seasons, the first novelty naturally 
becomes a little stale. Even the Continent of 
Europe cannot withstand perpetual drain ; the 
number of first-class artists, after all, has its 
limits, and the pictures annually produced 
suited to the English market, cannot be inde- 
finitely varied or multiplied. Hence it hap- 
pens, as we have said, that the exhibition which 
now falls under review is wonderfully like its 
immediate predecessors. A small picture by 
Rosa Bonheur, a Nun by Henrictta Browne, a 
joyful trooper by Meissonnier, a promenade by 
Plassan, one or more pretty pictures by Frére, 
something large by Gallait, a strange sensation 
from Geréme, and a mediwval petrifaction by 
Leys—such are the pictorial wares which the 
public may expect to find in this French and 
Flemish gallery. 

The picture by Geréme, which obtains the 
post of honour, is of doubtful reputation: few 
ladies venture to look at it. Phryne, the 
notorious Grecian courtesan, obtains acquittal 
from some capital offence by the unveiling of 
her charms in the presence of a numerous tri- 
bunal of men. We are told that when the 
eloquence of her advocate and lover, the orator 
Hyperide, failed to move the grave judges, she | 
uncovered her bust, and thus obtained acquittal. | 
So great was the beauty of this venal woman, | 
that Apelles painted her as the famed ‘ Venus | 
Anadyomene, and Praxiteles, who shared 
Phryne’s charms with the most illustrious men 
in the reign of Philip and Alexander, modelled | 
her as the Cnidian Venus. It might, however, | 
have been possible for Geréme to have touched | 
on such a history with discretion; but then he 
would have lost the point and purpose which 
his picture reveals. It can scareely, indeed, be 
matter of surprise that a French artist should 
be expreasly French in his treatment; clever- 
of d CO- 
rum preserved in the midst of sentiment dubious, 
such is the cunning subterfuge which has mad: 
French novelists, dramatists, and painters no- 
torious. ‘Phryne,’ the hetaira of 
Athens, has become deservedly illustrious 
among its kind. The various shades of expres- 
sion in the heads of the old judges, passing from 
surprise to curiosity, and then into actual de sire, 
have already gained for this work a re putation 
before it reached our English shores. It is 
worthy of note, that we have now hanging in 
propriety-pretending London a picture which 
created a sensation e1 Pari Gerome’s 
*Cwsar, Dead,’ is scarcely less famed, though 
in a different way It is stern, grand, and 
desolate 

Amazingly clever, though careless, are the 
four works of M. Schreyer. There is great “go” 
in the Arab horses and spirit in the rid rs, and 
a strong pull in that team of Wallachian wag- 
goners The execution is sket hy, and the 
colour dun, as often in the more dashing pic- 
tures of the French school. Biard, one of the 
most original versatile and eccentric of living 
artists, is represented by two works, the me o 
titles of which indicate a wide range. The one 
isa ‘Souvenir of Central America,’ the other 
Lap) and Lovers off Cape North;’ both are 
‘ qually recommended by comic coarseness. 
Madame Jerichau is liberal in her supplies: the 
K yal Academy contains four, and this gallery 
six of the lady's works. 


ship’ Ms pic 





ness of inu nde, a certain se mblanes 


Gerome's 


en in 


1s 10us for th rude nature and 


unpolished manners we commonly expect in ex- 
treme northern latitudes 
dom lacks power 


Madame Jerichau sel- 
Another lady, Madame Hen- 


| dorff. 


* Norwegian Court- | 


rictta Browne, to whom Madame Jerichau has 
sometimes been under obligation, scarcely sus- 
tains the fame won by the ‘Sisters of Charity, 
exhibited in this gallery a few years ago. Her 


present contribution, ‘A Nun,’ is formal and of | 


little force. Henri Lehmann, the painter of vast 
ceilings in Paris, florid and false as drop scenes, 
sends a genre picture, ‘Italian Women Repos- 
ing, showy in costume and effective by its 
breadth of execution. Henri Schlesinger has 
learnt, as seen in several agreeable and not un- 
refined heads, to paint girls with an innocence 
not always found in pictorial importations from 
Paris. } 
the exhibition as the leaders of two opposing 
schools in Flanders. Gallait represents French 
interests: his style is modern; yet we cannot 
say on the evidence of ‘Jeanne La Folle,’ that 
his Art is progressive. This, indeed, is a retro- 


grade work, forced in sentiment and poor and | 


black in flesh tones. Leys, who, as we have said, 


in the world of Art stands the antipodes of | 


Gallait, is represented by three pictures of 
accustomed medieval severity. ‘The Arrival,’ 


‘The Welcome,’ and ‘After the Feast,’ follow | 


in continuity of narrative in a style which 
may be designated Van Eyck domestic. There 
is a finality in this Art fatal to advance. The 
axiom, indeed, is of universal application, that 
when human affairs do not move onwards, they 
turn backwards. 

Landscape nature and the brute creation find 
faithful and effective chroniclers in Lambinet, 
Leu, Verboeckhoven, and the three Bonheurs. 
The well-known style of Lambinet, liquid in 
colour, andsimplein sentiment, is not favourably 
seen ‘On the Banks of the Seine.’ Leu belongs 
to a very different school, nurtured in Dussel- 
A stormy day in a ‘ Norwegian Land- 
scape’ is just that uncomfortable approach to 
grandeur which Leu enjoys. Le Poittevin 
has always an eye for composition and effect 
in the disposal of figures, as may be seen by a 
minor product of his easel—‘ Lobster Fishing.’ 
The colour of Verboeckhoven is discordant, 
especially in blue shadows. This defect has 


| been eluded in an interior where ‘ Scotch Sheep’ 


Three 


are of the painter's very best fleece. 


| Bonheurs are present inthe gallery—a brother 


and two sisters—all pupils of their father 
Raymond, and bearing an unmistakable family 
likeness when seen together. Juliette Bonheur, 
indeed, in an exquisite little picture, ‘The 
Twins,’ makes a near approach to her sister 
Rosa. And the redoubtable Rosa herself, ‘ Near 
Ballaculish,’ has painted a picture which, though 
small, is of choicest quality. The sheep are of 
character and attitude patient and speaking, 
and the little landscape in which they are set is 
grey, in harmony, and of quiet truth. 

Other well-known names will recall the pic- 
tures which again and again come to delight 
the eye within these walls. The works of 
Antigna, Baugniet, Duverger, and Dyckmans, 
are after the character in which these masters 
are confirmed. And perhaps it is unreasonable 
to expect that old stagers such as Meissonnier, 
Plassan, and Frére, who have already ap- 
proached perfection, should surpass former 
achievements. Meissonnier, in ‘The Halt,’ has 
gone a little out of his accustomed beat, not, per- 
haps, with advantage: he is more at home when 
he leaves the open air to make merry with ‘The 
Joyful Trooper.’ This figure is matchless in 
attitude, point, and sparkle. Simple-minded and 
pathetic Edouard Frere has not found congenial 
sentiment either in ‘The Bath’ or ‘The Tra- 
velling Printseller.’ The rare quality of the 
master is on the wane, and even the trustful hand 
plays false. Plassan indulges, of course, in 
semi-nude toilette, which he excuses under the 
pretence of ‘Evening Prayer.’ A composition 
of infinitely greater merit is ‘The Promenade.’ 


There can be no doubt that the man who paints | 


this picture knows well what he is about. Mark 
the turn given to the back, and then the ap- 
proach made between the two figures who hold 


gallery never lacks some half dozen such works 
de société, consummate in address and pictorial 
in management 


: | 
Gallait and Leys once more appear in 


| MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH.—W 
| have the gratification to ennnentn has z 
Emperor of the French has accepted the 
dedication of THz ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, to be 
issued with the ART-JoURNAL in 1867 
His Majesty had declined all applications 
of the kind that had previously been sub- 
mitted to him, and in making an exception 
| to a general rule, we are justified in saying 
he intended a compliment to England. 
A prospectus of our plan accompanies this 
| number of the Art-Journal. In its leading 
features it will resemble predecessors of 
1851 and 1862, except that a large pro- 
ortion of the Art-works represented will 
e those of France; we shall thus best aid 
the manufacturers of England. All the 
leading fabricants of France have tendered 
| to us their cordial and zealous co-operation ; 
and it cannot be requisite to state that we 
| shall do our utmost to render the work in 
| all respects a worthy record of an Exhi- 
| bition for which all the foremost Art- 
| workers of the world are making active 
preparations, and which cannot fail to sur- 
pass in suggestive value those that have 
| preceded it. The <Art-Journal for April, 
1867, will contain the first part of the 
Illustrated Catalogue, which will be con- 
tinued—but without any extra charge to 
subscribers—until the choicest of the pro- 
ductions exhibited shall have been en- 
graved, and the principal manufacturers of 
England, France, and other kingdoms of 
the Continent duly represented. For “ fur- 
ther particulars” we refer the reader to 
the Prospectus. 

At THE Royat AcApEMY Drnver there 
was, as usual, a great gathering of the 
aristocracy, his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales honouring it with his presence, 
and delivering a pleasant and effective 
speech. There was also a good assemblage 
of gentlemen who chiefly sustain British 
| Art; the wealthy men who expend large 

sums in the acquisition of pictures, to whom, 
indeed, all the principal exhibited works 
now belong: such “ patrons” as Mr. Penn, 
Mr. Coleman, Mr. Pender, Sir Morton Peto, 
Mr. Kelk, Mr. Leaf, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Men- 
| del, and Mr. Alderman Salomons, ought 
indeed to be, as no doubt they are, among 
| the most welcome guests of the Royal 
Academy. We hope that, by thus bringing 
‘them into immediate contact with the 
| artists, they will learn the policy, as well as 
| the justice, of applying directly to them 
for such acquisitions to their galleries 4s 
they may require. To promote more inti- 
mate relations between the painter and the 
purchaser should be a paramount object 
with the Royal Academy in all its arrange- 
ments. There was nothing remarkable m 
any of the speeches delivered at the dinner. 
The President discharged his task in & 
satisfactory manner ; he is, in all respects, 
a gentleman, and was thoroughly at ease 
among the august “invited.” The text on 
which he chiefly spoke was “ want 0 
space.” : —™ 

Tue Royat AcaApEMY ELECTIONS.—~ 
Associate Members have been elected—Mr. 








: H being a portrait-painter. 
converse while they walk; also the broken | the last named g P 


harmony of the colour which comes to positive | 
climax in masses of red and blue. ‘The French | 


‘nor just, and certainly not for the 
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Joseph Durham, sculptor, Mr. G. E. Stree’, 
poo tg Mr. E. Nicol, Mr. J. Pette, Mr. W. 
F. Yeames, and Mr. H. T. Wells, painters; 
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These elections cannot be otherwise os 


satisfactory. There are others, nen en 
in this list whose claims to promouo 
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quite as strong, and it is neither ree pabiie 
interest, that they continue to be of the 
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excluded. Among the reforms on which 
Parliament will, we trust, insist 1s this, 
that whenever an artist exhibits his right 
to admission, he shall be admitted. Rumour 
states that there are two artists who would 
probably have been chosen in preference 
to two of the above list, but that their 
names had not been entered as candidates ; 
and it is further said the neglect arose from 
information given at the Academy that such 
a formality was no longer necessary. If 
this be so, it is a scandalous breach of faith 
and trust, such as might have entailed 
penalties if the Royal Academy were a 


public and not a private body, with whose | 


rights or wrongs the nation has nothing to 


do. The obnoxious rule has been abrogated; 


but surely it should have been so in time 
to prevent an act of gross injustice.—On 
the same evening that the above elections 
took place, Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A., was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Professor of Painting, 
a post that has been vacant since Mr. Leslie 
vacated it in 1852; and Mr. G. G. Scott, 
R.A., to that of Professor of Architecture, 
in the room of Mr. Sydney Smirke, who 
has resigned. 

THE CHARGE AGAINST THE DuBLIN Com- 
MITTEE of permitting a cast to be taken 
from one of the sculptured works sent from 
Rome to the exhibition, has been entirel 
repudiated by Mr. Hercules McDonnell. 
Nothing of the kind was done; indeed, to 
have done it would have been almost an 
impossibility. Such charges should not be 
made lightly. 

SourH KENsInGTon OFFICIALS.—We be- 
lieve a question will be asked in Parliament 
as to the nature of the appointment now 
held by Mr. Robinson, the amount of salary 
attached to it, and the amount (if any) of 
labour entailed upon the recipient of such 
salary. 

Tux Cuaprer Hovse, WESTMINSTER.— 
Parliament has voted £7,000, an instal- 
ment of £25,000, for the restoration of this 
ancient edifice, which Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., will direct. From a statement made 
by Dean Stanley, a short time since, at the 
Royal Institution, the chapter will under- 
take to repair the interior of the nave. 

Mr. PEAsopy.—There is no man of the 
century whose name is more honoured, in 
two worlds, than the plein and simple 
gentleman who has made humanity pis 
debtor ; and it was one of the happiest acts 
of the Queen—that by which she repre- 
sented the universal sentiment of mankind. 
Photographic portraits of the philanthro- 
pist have been issued by Mr. Claudet. 
They are admirable as likenesses, and also 
as works of Art. It is pleasant to look 
+ a countenance so full of benevolence. 
Those who have never seen, will love the 
man. There is no mistaking the nature 
that speaks so eloquently in the mild and 
loving features. He is obviously one who 
could not help doing good. Happy are 
they who live within the sphere of his 
influence: but that influence will be 
extended to millions whom his work of 
mercy will bless now and hereafter. 

Art-Unton Socterres.—The members of 
Sere ase of Commons nominated as the 
a nee On questions ‘affecting 
we laws of these associations are—Lord 
ve Montagu, Sir Michael Beach, Mr. 
> ake, Mr. Schreiber, Mr. Beresford-Hope, 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Mr. Ben- 
tinck, General Dunne, Mr. Monsell, Mr. 
Daley, Sir Wentworth Dilke, The O’Conor 
a Frederick Leveson Gower, Mr. 

a , and Mr. Torrens. 

CRUIKSHANK TEsTIMONIAL.—The vice- 
president of the association for carrying 


‘not Sir W. Trelawney, as stated in our 


last number, and also by several of our 
contemporaries. 

ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT Funp Socrery.— 
The fifty-sixth Annual Festival of this 


Society was held on the 28th of April at | 


the Freemasons’ Tavern,. Lord H. G. 
Lennox, M.P., in the chair. The scope 
and working of the institution have been 


so often explained in our columns that | 


they need not to be repeated. Since its 
formation upwards of £27,000 have been 
distributed among the widows and orphans 
of artists of all kinds. The financial report 
for the past year shows that the total 
receipts amounted to £1,627, the expendi- 
ture to £1,280. The balance of £347 
remains in the hands of the bankers. The 
list of contributions announced during the 
evening included one of 100 guineas from 
the Queen, Mr. Bond Cabbell’s annual 
gift of £30—the forty-third donation of 
this liberal-minded gentleman,—and a 
legacy of £134 from the late Mr. Benjamin 
Hawkins. 

Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INsTI- 
TUuTION.—The Annual Festival of this 
society took place at the I'reemasons’ 
Tavern on the 12th of May. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. A. H. Layard, M.P., 
who was supported by Lord Powerscourt, 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., and several 
members of the Royal Academy. The sums 
invested in the name of this society have 
now reached £19,164, and about £1,000 
appears to its credit under another head. 
Last year eighty-eight applicants received 
relief to the aggregate amount of £1,440. 

Loven Exne.—A company has been 
formed to establish an Hotel on the borders 
of Lough Erne, in the centre of scenery of 
surpassing beauty—the pride of the North, 
as Killarney is of the South, of Ireland. 
The plans for conducting the hotel are of 
a very judicious character—such as will be 
certain to attract Tourists. It is near the 
terminus of a railway—from Belfast and 
Dublin—on the slope of a hill commanding 
varied and most beautiful views ; the lake 
abounds in temptations to the angler, 
perch, pike, and trout; boats of all sorts 
and steam-yachts ply throughout the day, 
and health and pleasure minister abun- 
dantly to the visitor, while the groundsafford 
facilities for every kind of amusement. 
The neighbouring localities are full of 
interest, ruined abbeys, and castles, and 
round towers are near at hand, and a large 
proprietor of the district, Mervyn D'Arcy 
Irvine, Esq., throws open his mansion and 
domain (one of the most renowned in the 
country) to all “strangers.” We desire to 
make this project known, for while many 
will this year, no doubt, feel indisposed to 
visit the South, their objections will not in 
the remotest degree apply to the North. 
There are no Fenians in that loyal locality. 
Weearnestly advise, therefore, tourists who 
are considering where pleasantly and profit- 
ably to spend a month or two of summer, 
to turn their attention to the inducements 
Lough Erne will hold out to them. We 
might filla page by explaining what they are, 
describing the wild sea-coast of Cushendall, 
the world’s wonder, the Giant’s Causeway, 
and a hundred other famous places—any 
one of which may be a source of intense 





delight. 

Artists’ OrpHan AsyLtum.—At the 
dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, Sir Francis Grant announced that an 
‘‘unknown friend ” had proffered “land and 
building ” for a school for the orphans of 
artists, and that another ‘‘ unknown friend” 
had offered £2,000 towards its support. 
The idea is not a new one. Some five years 





out this object is Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, 


ago Mr. S. C. Hall set to work to found 
such an institution. He succeeded in 
obtaining many promises of aid, both in 
money to commence with and in annual 
_ subscriptions—sufficient indeed to warrant 
the founding of such a school and asylum 
as he contemplated. But he had “ begun 
at the wrong end;” to his surprise he 
| ascertained that there were no orphans of 
artists who stood in need of such help. It is 
unnecessary to say he communicated with 
the secretaries of the two Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Institutions, and with several persons 
interested in the project in the provinces. 
He could hear of no artists who had left 
orphans unprovided for. He consequently 
abandoned the undertaking, but if he 
laboured under a mistake—and also thoso 
with whom he corresponded—or there may 
be now orphans who did not exist then, or 
if greater publicity may obtain more 
definite proofs, he will have pleasure in 
handing over to any one properly appointed 
a large number of signed circulars promis- 
ing subscriptions and other aid to such an 
institution in the event of its being formed. 
NATIONAL Porrrair GALLERY.—The 
trustees have issued their annual report. 
It announces that the Dean of Westminster 
and Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., have been 
added to the number of trustees; that five 
portraits were presented to the gallery 
during the past year,—those of Jeremy 
Bentham, Thomas Campbell, the Princess 
Charlotte, Queen Elizabeth, and the Duke 
of Kent, the last a model in wax. Fifteen 
other portraits have been added by pur- 


_ chase, at prices ranging from eight guineas 
'to £120, that being the sum paid for a 
| portrait of Cobden, by Fagnani. Among 
| the other purchases are portraits of George 


II., O'Connell, Father Mathew, Pepys, 
and Lord W. Russell. The number of 
visitors to the gallery last year exceeded 
16,640, 

New NationaLt GALLERY.—The Board 
of Works has extended the number of 
competitors who may furnish designs for 
this work to twelve. The sum of £45,000 
to complete the purchase-money, £50,000, 
for the enlargement of the site, has been 
agreed to by the House of Commons. 

Roya Instirure or Bririsn ArcHi- 
TECTSs.—At a special general meeting of the 
members of the Institute, held at the rooms 
in Conduit Street on the 30th of April, the 
President, Mr. A. 3B. Beresford- Hope, 
M.P., in the chair, the Royal Gold Medal 
for 1865 was presented to Mr. Matthew 
Digby Wyatt, for the distinguished services 
he has rendered to architecture. Mr. 
— prefaced the presentation with some 
well-expressed remarks on Mr. Wyatt's 
title to the honour conferred: remarks 
with which all who are acquainted with 
this gentleman must readily concur. The 
following prizes had been previously dis- 
tributed :— 

The Silver Medal of the Institute, with Five Guineas.— 
To Mr. Charles Henman, jun.,of Bedford Villas, Croydon, 
for a set of twelve drawings, two sketch books, and de- 
scription of Finchdale Priory, Durham. To Mr. Arthur 
Baker, of Inkermann Terrace, Kensington, for @ set of 
twelve drawings, sketches and description of the East End 
and Ladye Chapel of St. Alban’s Abbey, Hertfordshire. 

Commended.—A set of seven drawings and description 
of Trinity (or Christ Church) Cathedral, Dubin, by Mr 
Noble C. Colclough, of Glenville, Donnybrook, Dublin. 

The late Sir Francis E. Scott's Prize of Ten Guineas.— 
To Mr. H. Renault Mangin, of 26, Devonshire Street, Port- 
land Place, W., for a set of twelve drawings for a a 
for « Mansion. The set of twelve drawings of a we OA or 
School Residences—motto, “Serio”—by Mr. E. W. A. 
Atkins, of Hammond's Cottages, Lea Bridge Road, Clap- 


ton, N.E., was commended, 5 
"Student's Prize in Books.—To Mr. J. 8. Nightingale, of 


42, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
The Pugin Travelling Fund was pre- 
sented to Mr. Hubert Austin. 
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REVIEWS. 


A New History or Parntine 1 Itay, FROM 
THE Secon» TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. | 


————$—$—_______ 


he outlived four years, surviving also Leonardo senting itself as the sole exponent of truth, both 


da Vinci by five years. The lives of these 

artists carry the history of Italian Art far into 

the first quarter of the sixteenth century. 
Among the more eminent painters whom we 


Vol. I]. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. | meet with in the pages before us, and at a later 


Cavatcasetie, Authors of “The Early 
Flemish Painters.” Published by J. Mur- 
nay, London. 

There is a class of books—erudite, costly in their | 


date than those we have mentioned, are Lorenzo 
di Credi, Fra Bartolomeo, Ghirlandaio, and 


| Andrea del Sarto. These ornaments of the 


Florentine school, with their contemporaries, Da 


production, and that seem to be addressed toa | Vinci, Michael Angelo, and others, were the 
very insignificant section of the public—for | pioneers of that great army of painters which, 


which we are often puzzled to know where | 
readers are found, and, as a consequence, how 
it answers the purpose of publishers to issue 
them. That such works are not unprofitable 
speculations is evident, not so much by the fact | 
of their existence as by another fact, that of 
their constantly increasing in number, enrich- 
ing the literature of the age, and, for the most 
part, throwing additional, if not always new, 
light upon every subject that can engage the 
thoughts and occupy the pens of observant and 
studious men. It follows then, almost as a 
matter of course, that there are more readers of 
books on special and abstract questions than 
are “dreamt of in our philosophy ;” and right 
glad are we to know it, particularly when the 
matter relates to Art, though of a remote age. 

The appearance of the third volume of the 
“ New History of Painting in Italy’’—the first | 
and second volumes were noticed early last year 
in the pages of the Art-Journal involuntarily 
suggested the remarks just made, and led to the 
mental inquiry, “‘ Who are the readers of such 
a book?” For, with all the patronage Art re- 
ceives at the present day, there are but few, 
comparatively, who, it may be presumed, con- | 
cern themselves greatly to acquire the know- 
ledge, especially of the works of the old masters, 
which competent writers on the subject can 
give them. Still, the supply is doubtless a re- 
sult of the demand ; or the proposition may be 
reversed, and the latter may follow the former. | 
In either case it is a good sign, showing that ' 
there are people desirous of reading about pic- 
tures, as there are those who admire and purchase 
them 

This third volume of the history of Mr. Crowe 
and his fellow-labourer embraces the latter half 
of the fifteenthcentury, a period immediately pre- 
ceding the rise of the great luminary, Raffaelle 
and his contemporary olde r and scarce ly less 
brilliant as a star of the first magnitude— Michael 
Angelo. It was not a grand « poch in the annals 
of Italian Art, but there were some names which 
shed lustre upon it. Luca Signorelli, of Cortona 
—the first name we find in the book —who studied 
under P. della Francesca, made considerable 
advances over his predecessors in his drawing 
of the nude figure, and “ prepared the way for 
its perfection in Michael Angelo.” He holds 
an honourable place in the Sixtine Chapel at 
Rome, where is his large fresco of ‘The History 
of Moses.” “One feels on looking at it, that 
the painter knew he was competing with great 
men in the art of composition, and in the science 
of lightand shade. His conception and arrange- 
ment of incidents are grand and suitable.” So 
write Mr. Crowe and his coadjutor, who rank 
him “ second to Ghirlandaio in the great law of 
balance, in propriety and objectiveness; but he 
compensates these failings by liveliness and 
action. He is grander and more dignified than 
Botticelli, and reminds us that his path was 
followed later by Michael Angelo. He stands 
in direct contrast to Perugino, whose softness 
and tenderness are the direct contrary of his 
energy and impetuosity.”’ Signorelli deservedly 
takes the highest rank among the painters of 
his time: his grandest work, for daring and 
vigorous conception, is ‘The Last Judgment,’ 
in the duomo of the cathedral at Orvieto. 
_ Pietro Perugino, the name by which Vannucci 
is generally known, very naturally occupies a 
considerable space in the pages of this volume. 
Ile, too, like Signorelli, was indebted to P. della 
l’rancesca, for some amount, at least, of in- 
struction in Art, and has left behind him works 
which show his sense of the beautiful in design 
ind expression ; and, so far as one can now judg 

this distance of time, an eye for colour. But 
whatever the merits of Pi rugino, he will always 
be remembered as the master of Raffaell: , whom 


during the next century and a half, sprung out 
of the whole country of Italy, and by whom, in 
conjunction with those of the Venetian school, 
their successors were more or less influenced. 


the appearance of the first two volumes. The 
same diligent research, judicious description, 
and valuable information as to the present Jocale 





as to creed and worship, it is no 

find a number of ellie, such as here - 
tion of a book like this requires, free from —_ 
particular bias, or willing to sacrifice their 
dogmas on the altar of independent judgment ; 
in other words, to avoid the expression of ex. 
treme opinions that would imperil its success 
and usefulness. The editors oF this dictionary 
—so far as a perusal of some of the articles 
tending to draw forth such tendencies enables 
us to judge—have met with men who have 
gone through their work seeking not to ex. 
pound their own especial views, if they have 
any, but, in a spirit of independence, to treat the 


| theology of the Scriptures according to their 
The authors of this “ New History”’ of Italian | 
Art are amply redeeming the hopes created by | 


plain and literal acceptation. And thus, to 
quote a passage in the preface, the student “ wil] 
find here every information he wants to meet 
the most advanced forms of modern unbelief: 


| but no taint of unbelieving doubt will be found 


of the works of these old masters, that we | to pollute his mind, no tone of profane irre- 


pointed out in our former notice, are quite as 
manifest as the history proceeds. The next 
epoch claiming their notice is a great one ; there 
is no fear, however, of its having ample justice 
done to it by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 


| Marks AND MonoGrams oN Pottery AND Por- 


ceELAIN. By W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. Pub- 
lished by Davy anp Sons, London. 


This is a new edition, “ considerably enlarged,” | 


of a work published not very long ago; there 
has been “a demand”’ for it, but that is not 
surprising, for the desire “to collect’ is in- 
creasing daily; and there can be no guide safer 
or better than the author of this attractive 
volume. Mr. Chaffers has long been accepted 
as an “authority ;’’ he has had many oppor- 


| tunities of acquiring knowledge, and he has 


turned them to account. He is acquainted 
with the best collections in Europe, and has 


consulted all the writers who have written | 


on the subject. We believe, indeed, he has 
left nothing undone that could have been 


| done to supply information to those who seek it | 
| or need it. ‘The book is not merely an assem- 


blage of marks and monograms; we have his- 


torical notices of each manufactory at which at | as | 
a publication less ephemeral than the columns 


any period pottery or porcelain has been pro- 


| duced. ‘The volume will, therefore, be of great | 
value to the amateur, the collector, and the | 
dealer; it conveys instruction in a simple form, | 


insomuch that any student may acquire, on 
easy terms, sufficient to guide him wherever 
he may chance to be, and in reference to foreign 
as well as British productions of Ceramic Art. 
Mr. Chaffers acknowledges his debt to the Art- 
Journal for much of the knowledge he is en- 
abled to disseminate. 


| Tue Brae Dictionary. Illustrated with nearly 


| 


Six Hundred Engravings. 2 Vols. Pub- 
lished by Casseti & Co., London. 
The printing-presses of Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
take ‘ina wide range of literature,—fiction, science, 
history, education, and, occasionally, divinity, 
may be counted among the books conden 


sass, Sepa y 
issuing from the “yard” of the old “ Belle 


Sauvage” inn, whence in our boyish days the t 
r ) | most remarkable events which occurred during 


well-appointed mail-coach and stage-coach— 


the perfection of highway travel—daily came | 


forth. 


For a considerable time past the enterprising | 


publishers who now occupy this well-known 


metropolitan site have been circulating among | 


their multitudinous “serials” a Dictionary of 


the Bible, now completed in two goodly volumes, | 


which, though chiefly intended for popular use, 
are quite suited to every student of Scripture, 
whatever his degree in the Church or out of it. 


The text is printed in double columns, of type | 


sufficiently large and clear to be read without 
difficulty by eyes not too young; and this is a 
grand desideratum in such a work, But to 
render it of universal utility, a cyclopwdia, or 
dictionary, of the Bible, which of necessity must 
include matters admitting of controversy. if not 
of do trine and belief, should evidence no secta- 
rian principles. In these days especially, when 
religious thought has separated the Christian 


Church into an infinity of sections, each repre- 


verence to shock his conscience.” 
The volumes are profusely illustrated, to the 


| number of six hundred engravings, for the most 
| part carefully executed, and with every appear- 
ance of truthful representation. 


| A Visir To ANtwerr. By Cuarves Svuizey. 


Published at the “‘ Express’’ Office, Ipswich. 
Mr. Sulley, taking advantage of the steamers 
that ply between Harwich and Antwerp, ap- 
pears to have relieved himself of his editorial 
duties for a few days, to pass them in the 
glorious old seaport of Belgium. The story of 
his travel afterwards was published in his paper, 


| the Ipswich Express, and is now reprinted in the 


form of a pamphlet, which may serve as a kind 
of guide-book, though far from a comprehen- 
sive one, to some, at least, of the wonders of 
the famous city of Antwerp. The churches 
seem to have engrossed most of his time, and 
their contents, especially the pictures, are the 
staple of his pages. Mr. Sulley does not affect 
to be an Art-critic, and he therefore judiciously 
refrains from assuming to be such, merely jot- 


| ting down the impressions these works made on 


him. He would have done wisely had he 
adopted a little more refinement of language in 


of a provincial newspaper; yet even here 
people, in our days, look for some attempt at 
propriety of style and expression in a writer. 
We make the remark in all good feeling, be- 
cause we have heard that the author purposes 


| publishing a larger and more important book 


upon Belgium, and the hint now given may be 
of service both to him and to it. 


Kixos anp Queens or ENGLAND. Published 
by the Religious Tract Society, London. 


| A series of twelve cards, each containmg 4 


portrait of three English sovereigns, from the 
Conquest to the present time, and a picture, 
underneath the portraits, of some well-known 
event in the annals of the time. They are 


| capitally executed, both in design and engrav- 


ing, and are printed in brilliant colours. he 
the back of each card is a short chronologs 
account of the sovereigns, an epitome of the 


the period, with sundry other scraps of informa- 
tion in connection with them. A more pues 
introduction to the study of history coul 
scarcely be placed in the hands of children. 


Tur Ancuer’s Recister: a Year Book of 
Facts for 1865. Edited by J. -—<*“ 
Archery Correspondent of the Field. Pub- 
lished by Howet, James, & Co. ; Loxo- 
MAN & Co., London. : 

Until we had looked through this book we . 

no idea that archery had become 80 _ 

practised as we here find it to be. It - rad 
right, then, to presume that this compliat 

which, among other matters, gives & ¢e ‘the 
account of all the meetings and consents © = 

past year, will find due favour with the mode . 

Robin Hoods and their fair compamions. ‘. 

appears to be very carefully put together, : 


is appropriately bound in “ Lincoln gree". 
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. so HANDLOOM CARPETS. 


| GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO’S 


ORIGINAL AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


HANDLOOM, BRUSSELS, 
WILTON ‘CARPETS. 


| For Excellence of Quality and Durability in Wear, Handloom Carpets have a Peculiar Advantage over 
those Manufactured by Powerloom. 











TURKEY, AXMINSTER, AND AUBUSSON 
CARPETS. 


FLOORCLOTHS AND KAMPTULICONS. 








N ew Fabrics for Curtains, &c., of British and 
Foreign Manufacture. 
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_ SUPERIOR BEDDING, BEDSTEADS, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


ARRANGED IN 


SPACIOUS SHOW ROOMS. 
“BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION & SIZE. 





| 





‘119, 120, 121, 122, 128, BOROUGH, S.E., LONDON. 
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HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it would be advantageous tp| 
their customers to see a much larger selection of Bed-room Furniture than is us 
ie 4 displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different descriptions | 
||) of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be f ss mn a sepals room, 
have, therefore, erected large and additional Show Rooms, by which they’are | 
Die | seabled not only to extend ther show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and\ 
| Hl | Bed-room Furmture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to\ 
||| | provide several small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete sutes of Bed-room | 
| Furniture in the different styles. : : 


| Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different’ 
colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others Ay pe description, | 
| Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, Satin Wood, and Walnut, are\ 
also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it\ 
would appear in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furnitire | 


‘will generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in\ 
various woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers,.so that a — 
it | 


assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern ascertained 
would appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large stock of Bedding (Hea. and Son’s original trade) is placed m\ 
the BepsreaDs. ' a 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods |’ 
for plain and Servants use, is very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged |’ 
in eignt rooms, six galleries, each 120 feet long, and two large ground. floors, the | 
whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can | 
possibly be desired. 
| Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they have 
| just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manufacture | 
_ may be under their own immediate care. . 


T) heir Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, every 
_ article being made on the premises. | 


They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, the Sommer q 


Elastique Portatif. " It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than” 
the old Spring Mattrass. 


HEAL AND SON’S. 
| Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture, 


| SENT FREE BY POST. 


| 


a The Furnishing of Bed-roomes. 





















































